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Arr. I—THE “PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM” IN 
THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY 


Parr IT 


Tue question of environment proposed in the parable of the 
sower is broadly cosmic. In the parable of the tares, which follows, 
a narrower field of inquiry is chosen. 

I. The Problem of Organic Origins. Our attention is 
now diverted from the behavior of the soil to that of the seed. 
It is no longer the hindrance of normal growth that occasions 
surprise, but the intrusion of the apparently abnormal. Admit- 
ting that diversity of soil may occasion increase or diminution 
of fruitage even where the soil is all good, how are we to account 
for entire change of fruitage where soil and seed are both alike 
good? “Didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? Whence then 
hath it tares?”’ There is surmise as well as surprise in the ques- 
tion. One of two possible explanations seems always to have 
promptly oceurred to men. They are: 

1. Spontaneous Generation. The notion that nature, which 
“can do all things, without the help of the gods,” can make the 
forces it has generated blaze of themselves into life at last, has 
seemed plausible enough from the time when men began to guess 
at the riddle of the universe. If motion becomes heat, why may 
not heat become life? Sanguine experimenters are still dream- 
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ing of brewing life out of a gallipot. They are still falling in 
love with work of their hands as Pygmalion did, and trying to 
extort the gift of breath for it. But success grows less and Jess 
likely. The man who thinks he has reached the desired goal 
only reveals his own carelessness or incompetency as an observer, 
if we may trust one who was himself so competent an observer 
as Professor Huxley. It is a finally accepted axiom that “there 
is no egg except from an egg.” This interpretation of the 
mystery failing, there remains the alternative and equally self. 
commending one, of 

2. Transmutation of Species. Granting that the relatively 
simple and inflexible wheels of nature may not grind out a thing 
so complex and flexible as life, may not the larger endowment of 
life itself account for the new phenomenon? The traditional 
theory that wheat may capriciously turn into “chess” or “cheat” 
still lingers among sense-taught rustics. The Darwinian canon, 
that morphologic likeness infallibly reveals genealogic relation- 
ship of affinity or descent, grows out of a similar conception. 
For the fact that nature often indulges in “sports,” true to type 
in general but variant in detail, manifestly made it possible to 
believe that the novel yet nearly resembling “cheat” might have 
sprung from the familiar wheat. But to accept mere resem- 
blance of form as universally the index of alliance, through 
“descent with modification,” leads to gross absurdity. We must 
then believe that the rose leaf is the progenitor of the rose-leaf 
bug, which copies it slavishly, even to discoloration and spots 
of decay. We must even suspect some genetic affinity between 
these two and the curiously patterned frost leaf on the pane. It 
is at least worth observing that, as before noted, no form of veg- 
etable life better fitted to refute the notion in question could 
have been chosen than the cereal, for it has, in a unique sense, 
resisted the attempt to discover ancestral relations for it or to 
find any tendency to variation or reversion to a cruder form. 
The enigma, therefore, is not to be thus solved. Meantime the 
mimicry of the wheat by the tares, emphasized in the parable, 
demands a passing notice. It brings into view the much-debated 
theory of 
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3. Protective Resemblance. It has been argued plausibly 
that certain inferior forms of life have survived because they 
have acquired or retained marked imitative peculiarities. These 
resemblances were thus somehow originated, it was thought, out 
of the necessities of the weak and were defensive in character. 
But the tares in the present case, although “protected” from 
uprooting by their resemblance to the wheat, were themselves 
the aggressors upon their better, though weaker, rival. And 
this exposes the fallacy of the theory in question, for nature, in 
fact, equips her combatants for their life struggle with unim- 
peachable impartiality. The tawny striped hide of the tiger 
conceals him, in the jungle, from the humble creature he seeks 
to pounce upon as completely as any of its peculiarities protects 
itfrom him. It is a curious inversion of logic, in any case, for 
those who attribute the production of every idiosyncrasy to the 
mechanical operation of unintelligent causes to seize upon a 
single one as in itself betraying intelligent originating purpose. 
That the tares bear an uncanny likeness to the wheat does not 
prove that they are born of the wheat they help to destroy, nor 
that the likeness was intended to preserve them while doing their 
unfriendly work. We must look beyond any of the causes assigned 
for the explanation of the new phenomenon. The true and only 
cause is found in the discovery of 

4, An Unseen World of Micro-organisms. The microscope 
has now uncovered a hitherto unsuspected realm of life. Earth, 
water, and air are found to swarm with millions of infinitesimal 
spores, largely inimical to life in its higher ranges. These look 
vigilantly for a lodgment, and, having found it, multiply with 
amazing speed. From this hidden realm come the intruders 
whose origin once seemed so obscure. They are not the aberrant 
outgrowth of familiar things nor are they seedless in origin. 
They bear seed “after their kind,” and are born of seed, as rigor- 
ously as any plant or tree. And this nineteenth century account 
of the matter is substantially identical with that given in this 
parable. It is not the soil nor the wheat that has produced the 
tares; “an enemy hath done this.” It was secret work, for it 
was done “while men slept.” It was actual and alien seed, for 
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it was “sowed.” The “kingdom of darkness” constantly referred 


to in Scripture has its counterpart at least in that occult region 
from whence come these insidious foes. It is the hiding place 
and arsenal of the “enemy.” 

II. The Problem of a Vital Force. The parable of the 
mustard seed narrows and deepens the field of vision. It passes 
from soils, and seeds, and the abnormal processes of hindranee 
or intrusion from without, to the behavior of a single seed work. 
ing normally from within. It fastens attention on the inherent 
mystery of germination and growth. The companion parable, 
given by Mark, puts it pithily. It notes the wonder of him who 
has “cast seed upon the earth,” that it should “spring up and 
grow, he knoweth not how.” The theorist is apt to imagine the 
restatement of the problem as equivalent to its solution. “I never 
was born, but just growed,” said Topsy. Growth is so familiar 
a phenomenon that we are content to call it “natural” and 
assume that it is therefore simple. The high evolutionist echoes 
Topsy’s simple explanation of the existing order of things, but 
substitutes a new name: “The universe never was created but 
just evolved” (that is “growed,” as he takes pains to explain). 
But the word “grow” (to say nothing of “evolve”) is highly 
cabalistic. It masks much more than it reveals. It notes visible 
advance, through shoot and trunk, to full-formed tree, but it 
tells nothing of the hidden agency that masters complex processes, 
and guides them wittingly to a definite result. The word “grow,” 
moreover, is well fitted to betray us through its elasticity of appli- 
cation. It readily takes on a metaphorical sense, which then is 
assumed to be literal. Witness the familiar trope, “the more the 
marble wastes the more the statue grows.” It is precisely this 
figurative use of the word which, illusively treated as literal, 
gives color to the Darwinian explanation of the “origin of species.” 
The evolutionary “growth” there appealed to is mechanical ero 
sion; it is not “natural” but artificial. The phenomena of growth 
here hinted at remind us of its still unsolved mysteries involved. 
It must be said of them, now as then, “he knoweth not how.” 

1. Automatism. Until “sowed” the seed is as helpless a 
victim of mechanical force as the clod. But, unlike the clod, it 
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hides in itself an intangible somewhat which the experimentalist 
cannot discover, and for which he has no better name than the 
obviously unscientific one, a “potency.” By help of this it 
“springs up,” mastering henceforth the force of gravity that has 
heen thus far its master. Thoreau thought he saw a master key 
of the enigmas of growth in the image of an inverted tree carved 
out by the rainfall on the side of a railroad embankment. But 
the key does not reach the deepest wards of the lock. The water 
is drawn irresistibly down along a channel mechanically shaped 
by visibly controlling stone or nodule; but the tree springs up 
and there are no discoverable molds into which it runs. 

2. Increase by assimilation. The “smallest of all seeds” 
becomes “greater than the herbs.” We are told that some seeds 
not a hundredth part of the size of a pin’s head grow in a single 
night to the size of a great gourd. They multiply cells at the 
rate of nearly a hundred million in a minute. They grow as much 
in a night as our children do in ten years. And this growth in 
bulk is not the result of aggregation only, as in case of the 
mineral. That accumulates mechanically, under mathematic 
regimen, and remains homogeneous throughout. But the seed 
lays hold of the soil into which it has been cast only to spring from 
it. It borrows material from it only to transmute and incorporate 
it into itself. It gathers, digests, differentiates, and organizes 
it into a symmetrical whole. It shapes and reshapes its own 
organs at need. In all this it parts widely from the non-living 
realm. 

3. Creative Activity. “It becometh a tree.” The old quarrel 
between the evolutionist and the epigenesist turned on the ques- 
tion whether the tree was simply an enlarged phase of its own 
miniature self existing in the seed, or whether it had come to 
be as a new thing. The latter doctrine has prevailed, although 
by a curious freak of inversion it has taken on its old rival’s name. 
It is now commonly agreed that the process by which the great 
branching tree is elaborated from the tiny round seed is one 
involving a strictly creative element. The germinal protoplasm 
is absolutely structureless to the sharpest microscopic vision. 
More than that, it literally dies; that is to say, it disintegrates 
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and disappears. The causative source of the unfolding tree is that 
mysterious somewhat within the seed beyond the longest reach of 
scalpel or microscope, which has been already alluded to as a “po. 
tency.” So that the “things that are seen were not made of the 
things that do appear.” The “potency” thus revealed is not a re. 
sultant of slowly advancing processes from below. “The change 
is instantaneous,” says Beale; “the life flashes, as it were, 
into the particles, and they live.” And it is itself as new and 
as diverse in action as are the things it brings into being, 
Chemical compounds are homogeneous and symmetric. jl 
crystallization is in straight lines. But “in germs the want 
of symmetry is the first hint of formative purpose.” “Vital 
movements differ from all others in being unsymmetrical and 
in all directions and forms; without rhythm.” Asserting its 
freedom from the mechanical, at first, in this spasmodic and 
erratic way, life settles anon into a new form of symmetry, 
revealing itself in the curved grace and beauty of leaf, and 
flower, and fruit. It is an unmistakably new agency that, through 
counterpoised heredity and variation, brings into being things 
perennially new. 

4. Selective Efficiency. The brainless, wingless seed, cast 
upon the wayside, can neither see nor escape the more richly 
endowed bird. But, quickened, it has wit enough to build a 
structure so elaborate and attractive that “the birds of heaven 
come and lodge in the branches thereof.” By what strange power 
is it helped to solve problems that the birds cannot? For there 
are here prodigies of achievement in the solution of problems 
chemical, mechanical, architectural, and artistic. And they are 
solved without help of crucible, pattern, or tool of any kind. The 
earthworm, which seems but a random scratch at the bottom of 
nature’s page, is able, as Mr. Darwin satisfied himself by repeated 
experiments, to solve the problem of least resistance as accurately 
as the most acute mathematician. For he seizes the stone or 
paper left near his hiding place at exactly the right point to drag 
it most easily over his door. The hermit of Walden Pond was 
curious to learn how much pumpkin there might be in his back 
yard. He did not turn to the Academy of Sciences for informa- 
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tion, knowing it would be a vain quest, but he put a diplomaless 
pumpkin seed into the soil and set it upon the task of answering. 
It ferreted out forty pounds of pumpkin and hung its answer on 
the garden fence. A perishing vine has been known, impelled 
by that “scent of water” of which Job speaks, to climb an inter- 
vening wall that it may thrust its thirsty roots into a well on the 
farther side. The mystery of life thus outlined suggestively in 
the first century remains as attractive and as impenetrable in the 
twentieth. The challenge “Have ye understood all these things ?”’ 
remains still unmet. We have resolved life into a “potency,” but 
have thereby confessed its secret to be beyond the reach of micro- 
scope or crucible. It lingers, inaccessible, “behind the veil.” 

The antithesis between the good and bad soils finds expres- 
sion in a single parable, that of the sower. The same is true as 
to the good and bad seed. But it requires two parables, that of 
the mustard seed and that of the leaven, to bring out the con- 
trast between growth and counter-growth. The latter parable, 
accordingly, propounds 

Ill. The Problem of Destructive Agencies. The most 
intricate and baffling of the phenomena that confront the biolo- 
gist are those connected with fermentation. “We have, as yet, 
no certain idea of the action of organic ferments.” So wrote 
Schutzenberg in 1876. Johnson, in his Chemistry of Common 
Life, pronounced it “physiologically and chemically inexplicable.” 
Subsequent research has left the riddle only incompletely solved. 
The parable of the leaven fixes our inquiring gaze upon this 
uniquely perplexing process, seizing with wonderful accuracy 
upon its most eccentric features. 

1. Shrinking from Light. The leaven is not said to have 
been “sown” as were the seed in the preceding parables. It was 
“hid” in the receiving medium, for the yeast plant belongs to 
that singular section of the plant world, the fungoid, which 
reverses the ordinary and essential habit of the vegetable king- 
dom; it “loves darkness rather than light.” It still further 
divorcees itself from its kindred, and allies itself with the animal 
kingdom, for, like the animal, and unlike any other vegetable, 
it absorbs oxygen and gives off carbon dioxide, It thus takes 
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on often a fleshlike texture and odor, even becoming fetid and 
attracting carrion flies. Its behavior at this point has seemed 
so paradoxical to some biologists that they have assigned jt q 
separate place, as intermediate between plants and animals 
These peculiarities, together with its intolerance of light, explain 
the necessity of its being “hid” rather than sown. 

2. Parasitism. All plants which shun the light thereby 
rob themselves of power to decompose the inorganic elements of 
the soil and assimilate the product. They thus become necessarily 
parasitic; they must feed on that which lives or has lived. The 
leaven must needs have been hid in meal, therefore, for that had 
been vitalized. In the soil it would quickly perish. Finding a 
congenial place, it would begin at once to disintegrate the highly 
complex tissues of the meal, degrading them to their original 
inorganic state. It would thus wantonly and quickly unmake 
what the living plant had so deftly and patiently made. The 
discovery of the wide prevalence of such apparently maleficent 
agencies in the organization of the universe has been an occasion 
of endless surprise and bewilderment. It is the more astonishing 
because of the marked indulgence given them. There are said 
to be over three thousand species of vegetable parasites alone. 
They multiply in numbers and develop in size with a speed that 
is startling. MacMillan tells of fungi that throw off thirty 
thousand cells a minute and grow three inches in twenty-five 
minutes. Why should these malign destroyers be given so great 
advantage in the struggle for life over the nobler forms on which 
they prey? We here reach the edge of the broader and age-long 
question which lurks behind all such inquiries: how to explain 
the permitted origin of physical evil in any form. 

8. Toxic Stimulus. The most mysterious element of the 
process in question remains still to be remarked upon. The 
leaven having been hid in the meal, the “whole was leavened.” 
No report is made as to what befell the leaven itself. The meal 
was not incorporated into its life, but leavened, that is, modified 
by its diffused influence. But how? Here is the crux of the 
problem. Fermentation was formerly attributed to independent 
chemical agency. On the discovery of the yeast plant it was at 
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once credited to its vital working; but later investigation shows 
the newly found organism to be the occasion only, not the direct 
originator, of the process, Fermentation is a process of dissolu- 
tion which, left to itself, ends in putrefaction and destruction. 
The growing leaven cannot of itself directly accomplish this, 
but it has the extraordinary power to subsidize innocent chemic 
forces to its nefarious purpose. The dough, stirred by the chemic 
gases thus generated, rises and grows as if alive. But it is a 
counterfeit of life only. It is incipient death. It thus appears 
that the three kingdoms are insidiously laid under tribute by the 
leaven to inaugurate a process which, permitted to go on to com- 
pletion, would infect the wholesome meal into which it is admitted 
and make it poisonous. For, being a plant, it has taken on animal 
features and functions from above, and laid hold of and com- 
pelled the help of chemic forces from below, to accomplish its 
unfriendly work. The mystery grows deep. But a hint of relief 
is given in the suggested 

4. Subordination of Evil to Good. The leaven was not hid 
in the meal unintelligently, nor without purpose. The “woman” 
who hid it was certain to keep a vigilant eye on it, and at the 
right time thrust the risen loaf into the oven. The movement 
toward decay would be thus arrested, and the gaseous aeration, 
suffered to proceed only so far, would be healthfully appropri- 
ated. Joseph’s brethren “meant it for evil” when they sent him 
forward through the pit to slavery, but God “meant it for good,” 
and brought good through it. The leaven still may “mean it for 
evil” when it breeds incipient toxin in the meal, but the shrewd 
house-mother also still “means it for good,” and continues wisely 
to hide it in the meal. 

The last three parables are addressed to the disciples alone. 
It may be assumed that they require keener vision, to reach their 
greater depth of significance, than do the others. They lay less 
exclusive emphasis on the independent ongoing of the lower 
world, passing on to consider the motives and conduct of men 
as influenced by or influencing nature. Human nature is a part 
of nature at large, and as such it is subject to generic laws, but 
the edifice of creation enlarges as it rises. Its higher stories suc- 
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cessively overhang the lower. Physiology is harder to unden 
stand than physics, and psychology harder than either, and the 
ascending hierarchy of laws grows steadily more voluminous and 
subtly intricate. These parables may, therefore, be dismissed 
with briefer and less confident comment, for the “well is deep,” 

IV. The Problem of Parabolic Purpose. All seven par. 
ables reveal a carefully marked line of demarcation and contrast, 
They set the evil over against the good, the false over against 
the true. They reiterate, also, an earnest warning against de 
ception through failure to discriminate the really true from that 
which is only illusively so. As in the case of the mustard and 
the leaven, so in that of the hid treasure and the pearl, two par. 
ables are set over against each other to bring out the antithesis, 
These two parables are notably alike in some particulars. Some 
interpreters have even inclined to treat them as substantially 
identical in purport because of this. In each a man becomes 
aware of a treasure, in each he becomes its owner, and in each 
it costs his all to secure it. Were this all that is meant, it is 
inconceivable that two parables should have been given where 
one would have sufficed. The real significance of the teaching 
must lie in the differences noted. These seem to center in the 
mental attitude of the two men. The finding was in the one case 
an accident and surprise; in the other it was the outcome of 
intelligent and patient search, ending only with the finding of the 
particular “pearl of great price.” In the one case the treasure 
was hid again, its nature even not being disclosed; in the other 
it was plainly utilized. In the one case the field, with its still 
hidden prize, was bought, in the other it was not the casket 
containing the pearl, nor the gulf from which it has come, and 
where others might lie hid, but the pearl itself that was secured. 
This contrast touches the marrow of purpose in parabolic 
teaching. 

1. Indolent Content with Superficial Truths. The parable 
has been defined as the “husk which keeps the kernel from the 
indifferent and for the earnest.” In this sense it was said to have 
been given to the careless multitude, “that seeing they might not 
see, and hearing they might not understand.” And this conceal- 
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ing function is as true of the “all parables” nature gives her 
children as of those given by Christ. Balearic mothers used to 
place their younglings’ breakfast on an overhanging limb that 
they might learn to bring it down with a bow. The earth brings 
forth fruit of itself, and holds it out to the hungry, that they may 
jearn to improve it. It invitingly betrays the hiding place of 
coal and the precious metals that they may be dug for and 
wrought. It sets us simple lessons in swimming and flight in 
the equipment of fishes and birds that we may build ships and 
aeroplanes. It furnishes a primer of artistic form and color in 
the flowers that Phidias and Raphael may be taught thereby. 
But he who dismisses flower, bird, coal, and wheat as exhausted 
of all possible, if not all real, meaning for us by chemical, and 
histological, and mechanical analysis, has “stuck in the bark.” 
It is not true that nothing is true except what we can “experi- 
mentally verify.” He who thinks so contents himself with half- 
truths instead of the truth. He willingly carnalizes the vision 
and buries the proffered treasure in the earth. In his case, surely, 
if “knowledge comes,” it is true that “wisdom lingers.” 

2. Earnest Quest for Final Truth. Before the ever-sharp- 
ening eye of the explorer, reaching higher into the heavens, pier- 
cing deeper into the heart of the material world beside us, differ- 
ences of material constitution tend to disappear, forces resolve 
themselves into modes of a single force, laws unify themselves as 
law. This convergence in the world of sense awakens reasonable 
expectation of like convergence in the equally real, although far 
more occult, world of sensation and mentality. Beyond the solid 
and easily accessible earth lies the restless unfathomable sea. 
Out of its mysterious depths comes the pearl. It is unique among 
gems. No other requires half the courageous venture or entails half 
the peril in obtaining. The pearl diver, armed with a knife to con- 
tend against sharks, and with ears and nostrils artificially pro- 
tected against the enormous pressure below, plunges into the 
deadly depths. Life is often the cost of the venture. The pearl 
alone, unlike the diamond or any other gem, will endure no touch 
of human hand. Like the altar of old, the “workman must not 
lift up any tool upon it.” It alone, also, is the product of vital 
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processes. It is the response of a wounded life covering with 
loving beauty the unfriendly grain that has wounded it. Tho 
process is mysterious but the fact unquestioned. Complete jp 
itself, the product of suffering and brought through suffering, gt 
the peril of life, it seems to betray the deepest secret of the 
universe. One can but remember that while the foundations of 
the heavenly city are varied, its gate is of a single pearl. And 
we also are reminded that Jesus said, “I am the door.” The 
Jews were proud of their exclusive title to the Scriptures. They 
“thought” that “in them they had eternal life.” But they were 
content with the husk; they did not faithfully “search” for the 
life therein. He only who goes below the surface phenomena 
of the terrestrial can find in the depths of the spiritual “the 
truth”—the “pearl of great price.” 

V. The Concluding Disclosure. The Orientals call the 
sea the “night of the depths.” The earth itself sprang out of it. 
All life is still born of water. It is the home of unsolved mysteries, 
The things that fall into it “suffer a sea change into something 
rich and strange.” Strange forms of life play in its waters, and 
the waters themselves thrill with strange forces. It fitly sums 
up the dominant features of the present unexplained order. 

1. The Realm of Conspicuous Freedom. It is the “un- 
charted sea.” It tolerates no fences nor proprietary lines. It 
bears up impartially and parts easily to the touch of all its 
varied tenants. It gives ungrudging room to the grasping octo- 
pus and the savage shark, as well as to the innocent small fry 
and the beneficent food fishes. Its fluent tides are released from 
the unchanging rigidity of the earth. In this primary impres- 
sion of unobstructed play of independent forms and forces it 
fairly symbolizes the world at large. The flying clouds, the 
tangled copse, the wandering winds, the variegated landscape, 
the flitting bird, the springing forest tenantry, as well as the dan- 
cing wave, testify of movement of all at “their own sweet will.” 
Of this free agency man is supremely conscious. It makes his con- 
duct so capricious and unpredictable that a technically accurate 
science of history has been pronounced impracticable. Of all the 
mysteries of this present world none is more profound than the 
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sudden explosion of those wanton extravagances of popular passion 
that led Bishop Butler to question whether communities might 
not, like individuals, become instantly insane. 

2. The Realm of Hidden Law. Behind the veil in the old 
tabernacle, in the depths of the sacred ark, reposed the tables of 
the law. In nature, in like manner, deeper research brings us 
always in sight of hidden law. The sweep-net of the parable curbs 
no present freedom, it sends forward no warning shadow, it does 
not obtrude nor in any way plainly report its presence. But it 
moves on, “unhasting, unresting,” impartial, irresistible, inevit- 
able. When its work is done the freedom and concealment of the 
sea have given place to utter helplessness of exposure in the open 
day upon the naked shore. So the ashes of Vesuvius suddenly 
arrested, transfixed, and permanently exposed to the gaze of suc- 
ceeding ages the hidden immoralities of Pompeii. So the ripened 
harvest of the world has been more than once reaped by some con- 
vulsion of nature, as the harvest of the sea is here represented to 
have been. Uniformitarianism is no longer tenable as fully 
explanatory of the history of the universe. The culmination of 
the ripening year, the culmination of every life history, the cul- 
mination of the age-long movements of mankind all point on to 

One far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 

The round of parables thus completes itself. Beginning with 
the planted seed, it ends in the final “thrusting in the sickle, for 
the harvest of the earth is ripe.” “Nothing is hid, that shall not 
be made manifest” in that day, and in its manifestation will be 
revealed the “righteous judgment of God” embodied in the pres- 
ent providential order. 
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Arr. Il—IS THE ART OF QUESTIONING 
OBSOLESCENT ¢ 


Has the current generation of speakers and writers entirely 
forgotten the art of asking questions? Are we in danger of ignor. 
ing the example and the practice of the great teachers who excelled 
in the use of the interrogative method? Is there any other method 
of speech which possesses such quickening, arousing, challenging 
force? Does not the very shape of the interrogation point indicate 
the catching, penetrating, and holding function of a question? 
May we not profitably call to mind some of the masters of this 
form of speech, and once in a while set out to study the catechiz- 
ing methods and habits which gave them usefulness and celebrity? 
These inquiries may serve to give a hint or two as to the scope and 
aim of this paper. 

Among the great teachers of the ages two stand out distinct- 
ively as masters of the art under consideration. One of them, in 
Athens twenty-three hundred years ago, originated what is still 
styled the Socratic method ; a game of question and answer where- 
with its author waged a ceaseless warfare against ignorance which 
assumed to be knowledge, and in opposition to those who, fancying 
themselves to be wise, were by the Athenian philosopher’s shrewd 
inquiries quickly shown to have only the mere empty assumption 
and pretense of wisdom. Woe to those who paraded their intel- 
lectual shams, who used any sort of cant, or who plumed them- 
selves unworthily in view of their supposed philosophical acute- 
ness, when they came to interview the uncouth, misshapen, but 
discerning, witty, and philanthropic Socrates! He would question 
them with a quiet subtle skill, elicit from them a set of confused 
answers, lead them to contradict themselves again and again, and 
at last to confess their half knowledge or their utter ignorance, 
and then he would send them away in various moods—humbled, 
sullen, indignant, perplexed, doubting, and, in some cases, anxious 
to know the truth at any cost. As long as the name of Socrates 
survives the world can hardly forget the challenging function, the 
insinuating and awakening force, and the resistless influence 
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which are involved in shrewdly put questions. The other great 
questioner, superior in his skill in this particular art and science 
to all others in any age or land, was of course Jesus of Nazareth. 
Who can study his methods and ministry without being impressed 
with the keen, profound, matchless way in which he asked ques- 
tions? It is significant that the only incident of his boyhood 
portrays him in the Temple at Jerusalem, among the teachers of 
the law, “both hearing them and asking them questions.” The 
habit thus begun in his childhood he cultivated diligently, in 
private and in public life, till his ministry on earth was finished. 
With questions he encouraged the timid, instructed the docile, 
rebuked the stubborn and undiscerning, warned the imperiled, 
silenced the carping and captious, refuted the contentious, and 
denounced the hypocritical, according to the exigencies of the 
hour. A complete list of his questions, collated from the Gospels 
and duly organized according to their character and aim, would 
make a useful study. Without any attempt to set them in logical 
order, let us take a few specimens, gathered almost at random, as 
illustrations of the extraordinary force and skill which our Lord 
and his disciples embody in the interrogative form of speech: 


Is not the life more than the food, and the body than the raiment? 

Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 

Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? 

For whether ig easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, 
Arise, and walk? 

Believe ye that I am able to do this? 

What went ye out into the wilderness to behold? a reed shaken with 
the wind? 

Whereunto shall I liken this generation? 

Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom of God? 

What is written in the law? How readest thou? 

If Satan casteth out Satan how then shall his kingdom stand? 

Who do men say that the Son of man is? 

What shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the whole world and 
forfeit his life? 

What shall a man give in exchange for his life? 

Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? 

Why stand ye here all the day idle? 

Are ye able to drink the cup that I am about to drink? 

The baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven or from men? 

Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a wedding garment? 

Whose is this image and superscription? 
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Is it lawful on the sabbath to do good, or to do harm? to save a life 
or to destroy it? ; 

Can the blind guide the blind? 

Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but cop. 
siderest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 

Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which | say? 

Where is your faith? 

What is thy name? 

Who is it that touched me? 

Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved neighbor unto him that 
fell among the robbers? 

If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him. 

Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you? 

Of how much more value are ye than the birds? 

Ye know how to interpret the face of the earth and the heaven: but 
how is it that ye know not how to interpret this time? 

If the salt have lost his savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 

Behooved it not the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into 
his glory? 

Art thou the teacher of Israel, and understandest not these things? 

Wouldest thou be made whole? 

Why seek ye to kill me? 

Why smitest thou me? 

Have I been so long time with you, and dost thou not know me, 
Philip? 

Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? 

If I will that he tarry till I come, what ig that to thee? 


These questions thus brought together exemplify the large use 
which the Master made of interrogative forms of speech as an 
element in his teaching, and they also show the varied functions 
of the question as employed in the Gospels. Any discerning 
student of Christ’s ministry who will run attentively through the 
fourfold account which the evangelists give of it, noting carefully 
each instance where Christ uses an interrogatory, and searching 
out the underlying reason connected with its employment, will 
find the exercise full of suggestion and rich in instruction. But our 
Lord does not stand alone in the Bible as the wielder of searching 
power in the use of questions. Paul was a master questioner, as 
the score or more of arguments couched in interrogative form, in 
the second, third, and fourth chapters of Romans especially, indi- 
cate. What a tremendous question he asks in Rom. 8. 31: “If 
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God be for us, who can be against us?’ What a rebuke is found 
in the next chapter: “O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God?” What an appeal he makes in 1 Cor. 6. 7: “It is altogether 
a defect in you, that ye have lawsuits one with another. Why not 
rather take wrong’ Why not rather be defrauded?’ And, to 
conclude this scanty treatment of the questions of the New Testa- 
ment, with what awful moment is the question found in Heb. 2. 
3, surcharged: “How shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation ¢” 

Instances in the Old Testament are equally impressive. 
Throughout those ancient Scriptures we find again and again 
great truths set forth in a startling way in the interrogative form, 
skillfully insinuated and implied by questions which are pressed 
home upon the conscience and often with terrifying force. In 
nearly every instance the significance and power of the truths 
involved and the weight and scope of the message would be greatly 
lessened were the form changed to that of a direct statement. 
Whatever one may conclude as to the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion, it is not a matter to be questioned for a moment that inspired 
men, delivering a message from the Almighty and speaking in 
his behalf, often put the truth they were charged to deliver not 
into the shape of a declaration or a denunciation, but into the form 
of a question, a question which in many cases has become monu- 
mental in its meaning and immortal in its very form. To change 
its form would be to rob it of its sinewy strength and its penetrat- 
ing quality. The story of the temptation in Eden, in the third 
chapter of Genesis, contains some apt and vital cases. The awak- 
ening, penetrating, and arraigning force of the interrogation point, 
rightly used, its appeal to the conscience, its power to bring the 
transgressor face to face with his sin, to remind him of the retri- 
bution which he has brought upon himself, and to smite him with 
humiliation and terror as in the immediate presence of the Al- 
mighty—these qualities, and others like them, are embodied in this 
narrative with a skill and a fidelity to essential truth which have 
made their resistless appeal to countless generations of our race. 
Take these four inquiries and note what searching and terrifying 
force lies in them: 
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And Jehovah God called unto the man, and said unto him, Where ar 
thou? ... . Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the 
tree whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest not eat? And 
Jehovah God said unto the woman, What is this that thou hast done? 


In the next chapter are other illustrations of the principle under 
discussion. What can be more dreadful, when we consider the 
circumstances, than the arraignment of the first murderer? “And 
Jehovah said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy brother?” The echoos 
of that terrifying inquiry have resounded through all the cep. 
turies, arresting the attention, awakening the dread, and haunt. 
ing the conscience of countless hosts of men since that first gener 
ation of human history, men whose hands have been stained with 
their brothers’ blood. The novelist who has gained literary 
immortality by his skill in depicting the fears, the remorse and 
the unavailing flight of the murderer, pursued by the memory and 
even the vision of the one he has slain, as, for instance, Dickens, 
in that tragic chapter in which he depicts the brutal Bill Sykes 
trying in vain to get away from the scene of his crime and the 
sight of his victim, is only elaborating the arraigning inquiry 
whereby Jehovah smote the first murderer to the quick of his 
deepest soul: “Where is Abel thy brother?’ A similar pathetic, 
appealing and tragic quality is to be found in kindred utterances 
of the Hebrew prophets. They are, in their interrogative form, 
replete with a force, a world-wide application, a verbal edge and 
a sin-revealing function which make them immortal in their awak- 
ening ministry. Take heed, for example, to these specimen 
inquiries, spoken by God’s messengers to ancient Israel : 


What mean ye that ye crush my people, and grind the face of the 
poor? 

What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not 
done in it? 

Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread, and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not? 

O Ephraim, how shall I give thee up? 

Were they ashamed when they had committed abomination? nay, they 
were not at all ashamed, neither could they blush. 

Why have they provoked me to anger with their graven images, and 
with strange vanities? 


© house of Israel, is not my way equal? are not your ways unequal? 
Why will ye die, O house of Israel? 
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Many other significant instances might be cited, but these will 
suggest the moral possibilities which lie in this form of speech 
when aptly used by those who have a message from God to deliver. 

The superiority which in many cases characterizes the ques- 
tioning form of speech, as compared with the dogmatic method 
of utterance, cannot be overlooked. A fact may sometimes be 
more impressively stated in interrogative form than by a direct 
statement, while a principle, a law, or an hypothesis frequently 
finds swifter entrance to the mind in that form than in any other. 
The question makes a challenge for immediate consideration, forces 
an appeal on the judgment and conscience, carries the case to the 
bar of reason for instant attention, when an affirmation, however 
strongly pressed, may prove to be comparatively inert, or may 
awaken a contradictious spirit, and thus hinder the message from 
making its due impression. Citing once more from Scripture, 
compare Job’s inquiry, “Who hath hardened himself against God 
and prospered ¢” with the same truth paraphrased into an affirm- 
ation: “No one has ever hardened himself against God and pros- 
pered.” The latter form is tame and ineffective as contrasted 
with the question. A wise writer or speaker, acquainted with 
the measureless resources of the interrogative method, will fre- 
quently find himself and his cause advantaged by intimating his 
conviction in the shape of a question rather than by voicing it 
positively and dogmatically—“It is unmistakably true that,” ete. 
The hearer who has a question put before him for solution is taken 
into the confidence of the speaker, treated as if he were an equal, 
on the same plane, is given a fair chance to share in the considera- 
tion of the case ; whereas if the speaker’s tone is dominantly asser- 
tive the hearer finds himself assigned inevitably to a lower plane. 
In the one case two debaters are discussing the matter; in the 
other the hearer finds himself classified with the grade of pupils 
assembled in the presence of a dogmatic master. The divisions 
of a public discourse may be profitably couched as in the form of 
inquiries, once in a while, rather than thrown into positive 
affirmations. In glancing at this principle the late Dr. Austin 
Phelps, in his notable book, A Theory of Preaching, keenly 


Suggests : 
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Expectation may be cherished by the interrogative forms of division 
A question is a prospective statement of a thought; it gives promise of 
an unknown answer; it is the forerunner of an invisible guest. To every 
alert mind it is welcome. Sometimes, therefore, an entire series of divi- 
sions thrown into the form of interrogatives will be a succession of stim. 
ulants to the expectant mood. Such interrogatives draw a hearer into a 
discussion by the sheer attraction of curiosity to see what is to come next, 


John Wesley’s example in this regard is worthy of study and even 
of emulation. No man of his day surpassed him in the sermonic 
arts whereby attention is gained, the conscience is reached, the 
judgment is arrested, and the soul is brought to consider its ways 
and repent. It is significant, therefore, that this master of English 
speech was fond of this method of dividing up a discourse, 
Almost at random instances may be cited from his sermons. Ser. 
mon I in his published works is thus outlined: “It concerns ys 
carefully to inquire: (1) What faith it is through which we are 
saved. (2) What is the salvation which is through faith! (3) 
How we may answer some objections.” In the next sermon he 
inquires: (1) “What is implied in being almost, and (2) What 
in being altogether, a Christian?’ Scores of similar instances 
can be found by those who will turn to Mr. Wesley’s works. But 
it was not merely in the outlines of his discourses that this great 
preacher was accustomed to make use of interrogative forms of 
speech. He employed the questioning method with extraordinary 
skill in applying his message, in urging on the conscience of his 
hearers the truth which he had expounded, and in getting hold of 
the very soul of those to whom he was speaking. The tremendous 
force of this method can be best illustrated by a few citations, 
One whose calling involves public speech of any sort, and who has 
thus far failed to note the extraordinary impressiveness and 
searching function of well-ordered interrogatives, can find no more 
striking specimens of it than John Wesley’s sermons afford. For 
example, in the last sermon which he was permitted to preach in 
Saint Mary’s Church, Oxford, before the university, August 24, 
1744, Wesley turned to the ruling authorities of the colleges and 
of the university—many of whom, chancellors, prefects, profess- 
ors, and tutors, were in the crowded congregation assembled to 
hear him—and made this appeal, which in its interrogative form, 
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its searching spirit, and its prophetic fervor and directness 
deserves comparison with any address ever uttered under similar 
circumstances : 


Ye venerable men, who are more especially called to form the tender 
minds of youth,... are you “filled with the Holy Ghost,” with all those 
“fruits of the Spirit,” which your important office so indispensably re- 
quires? . . . Do you continually remind those under your care that the 
one rational end of all our studies is to know, love and serve “the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent”? Do you inculcate upon 
them, day by day, that .. . without love all learning is but splendid igno- 
rance, pompous folly, vexation of spirit? Has all you teach an actual 
tendency to the love of God and of all mankind for his sake? ... Do you 
put forth all your strength in the vast work you have undertaken, .. . 
using every talent which God hath lent you, and that to the uttermost of 


your power? 

The sermon entitled “The Great Assize,” based on the text, “We 
shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ,” is full of 
similarly couched personal appeals. At one point the preacher 
turned to the judges and officers of the court of common pleas, in 
whose presence the discourse was delivered, and urged this 


message : 

You, whose office it is to execute what is given you in charge by 
him before whom you stand, how nearly are you concerned to resemble 
those that stand before the face of the Son of man, those servants of his 
that do his pleasure, and hearken to the voice of his words? Does it not 
highly import you to be as uncorrupt as them? to approve yourselves the 
servants of God? to do justly, and love mercy? to do to all as ye would 
they should do to you? So shall that great Judge, under whose eye you 
continually stand, say to you also, “Well done, good and faithful servants: 
enter ye into the joy of your Lord!” 


In concluding this remarkable discourse Mr. Wesley makes his 
closing appeals largely in the form of questions, citing with felici- 
tous aptness a scriptural question to begin with: 


“What manner of persons ought ye to be, in all holy conversation and 
godliness?” Wherefore, ... be diligent, that ye may be found of him in 
peace, without spot, and blameless. Why should ye not? Why should any 
of you be found on the left hand at his appearing? He willeth not that 
any should perish; . . . can you doubt of this when you remember the 
Judge of all is likewise the Saviour of all? Hath he not bought you with 
his own blood, that ye might not perish, but have everlasting life? . . 
Doth he not now, even now, knock at the door of thy heart? O that thou 
mayest know, at least in this thy day, the things that belong unto thy 
peace! 
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Mr. Wesley uses the same method in many of his discussions, and 
he evinced a notable sense of the worth of this method when he 
arranged the order of business for his Conferences in the form of 
orderly questions, a method which has been kept in vogue, and 
enlarged from time to time since his day, by the denominations 
which trace their origin to the Wesleyan movement. In the Dis. 
cipline of the leading American Methodist Church, for instance, 
we read, “The business of the Annual Conference is to inquire—” 
That is, its peculiar forte is to ask questions. Some of the thirty 
or more questions, the asking-and answering of which constitute 
the work of the session of the Annual Conferences, run as follows: 
“Who have been received by transfer, and from what Conferences? 
Who have been discontinued? Was the character of each preacher 
examined? Who have died? What is the statistical report for 
this year? Where are the preachers stationed?” No better form 
of procedure has been found for these ecclesiastical bodies than 
one which takes up its items of business by means of question and 
answer, and the records made under this process form another 
illustration of the force and value of the questioning method. 
The examination and cross-examination of witnesses in a 
court of justice are processes which serve to give one a fresh 
impression of the value of the arts of the questioner. These proc 
esses are such an important part of the functions of a lawyer 
that volumes have been written on them, and the man who excels 
in respect of this part of the practice of law speedily acquires a 
fame which reaches far beyond his own locality. He needs no 
master to teach him, in his task, the truth of Bacon’s celebrated 
aphorism, “A shrewd question is the half of knowledge.” And 
those who listen to a man skilled in the arts of the cross-examiner 
as he brings out the truth from the unwilling lips of evasive and 
perhaps dishonest witnesses, as he forces them against their own 
will to contradict themselves, as he leads them on by skillful 
methods until at last they have told more than they at first in- 
tended should become known, and as he weaves their single strands 
of testimony into a warp and woof that will stand all tests of judi- 
cial inquiry, should never allow the opportunity thus afforded to 
pass without reflecting on the amazing functions of the interroga- 
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tion point. The speeches of Abraham Lincoln abound in discern- 
ing questions used with singular felicity and skill. He went to the 
heart of the matter, for instance, in a speech in Chicago, in 1858, 
when he rang the changes on squatter sovereignty and popular 
sovereignty, terms then current, by asking, “What did these terms 
mean. What do these terms mean now? What is popular sover- 
eignty?” When, in the Lincoln-Douglas debate in the same year, 
Judge Douglas made a shrewd effort to entangle Mr. Lincoln with 
a series of seven questions bearing on the attitude which he held, 
or had held, concerning the fugitive slave law, the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and other problems of that 
day, Lincoln without evasion or hesitation made direct answer to 
the inquiries, and then turned the tables on his opponent by pro- 
pounding to him four questions, subtly and yet simply framed, 
covering the heart of the whole slavery case then confronting the 
American people so far as that institution concerned the nation. 
Judge Douglas found it difficult to render a satisfactory reply to 
these inquiries. One of them, for example, was this: “Can the 
people of a United States Territory, in any lawful way, against 
the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from 
their limits prior to the formation of a State constitution?’ The 
Judge’s answer was, “They can.” Then Mr. Lincoln proceeded 
to show that the Judge’s answer was inconsistent with the support 
which the latter had given to the Supreme Court decision in the 
Dred Scott case. These vexed questions, propounded by Mr. 
Lincoln, were continually appearing throughout the debate to 
annoy and confound his distinguished antagonist. Those who 
are interested in the “art of putting things” on the platform will 
find Mr. Lincoln’s speeches a thesaurus of acute, wise, and some- 
times tremendous questions. They well deserve study. 

The task of the teacher is involved vitally in this study. In 
the higher institutions, where, unfortunately, instruction is con- 
veyed chiefly by means of lectures, where there is no chance for 
the interplay of wits, for the contact of mind with mind through 
personal inquiry, various probing processes, and the old-fashioned 
“quiz,” the art of questioning is almost a forgotten one. This 
writer is old-fashioned enough to avow his conviction that wher- 
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ever the methods of the “recitation room” are wholly abandoned, 
where the task of the student is simply to “take notes” of a pro- 
fessor’s lecture and then “read up” on topics assigned, where 
examinations are all in written form and occur only semioceasion. 
ally, there a fundamental feature of educational training has been 
dropped out of sight. There is no kind of training that will take 
the place of the method which proceeds by means of skillful ques. 
tioning, spoken by a wise teacher, to a student who must give 
honest answer or else make his record of ignorance, half knowl- 
edge, or clumsy evasion. Because of the tendency of modern edv- 
cational methods and habits it happens accordingly that hosts of 
professors have never set out to master the art of catechization, 
the science of asking questions, the method of teaching by shrewd, 
penetrating inquiries, from which no quick-witted student, no 
matter how sharp his inventive faculties may be, can escape, 
I recall, among honored teachers skilled in this direction, one man 
who was especially gifted as a questioner, Dr. Charles F. Himes, 
now in retirement from the chair of chemistry and physics which 
he held for many years in Dickinson College. He knew how to 
ask questions lucid in meaning, sharp in their distinctiveness, con- 
crete and exact in their phraseology, and complete in their definit- 
iveness, in face of which no student could possibly do anything 
but give a correct answer or else disgracefully fail. That ability 
is a primary quality of a great teacher. Without that quality a 
cultivated man may impart knowledge, encourage young people to 
study, indicate subsidiary fields of inquiry, serve as a commend- 
able model of kindly and noble character, but he can never be a 
high-grade teacher. To teach, in the right sense, a man must 
know how to question! The game of “Twenty Questions” is an 
interesting exemplification of the force which lies in a series of 
keenly phrased inquiries as affording means for getting at the 
truth, The leader thinks of an object—the name of some notable 
person, building, planet, book, implement, metal, manufactured 
article, revolutionary movement—and the contest begins. The 
aim is to guess by means of questions, a score in number, what 
this object is. Those who have played the game, and who know 
how quickly things most improbable or almost unheard of are 
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brought to light after a few well-directed questions, have had a 
chance thereby to reflect on a further exhibition of the worth of 
the questioning habit. The curiosity of childhood, venting and 
expressing itself in ceaseless quizzing, is worth mentioning in con- 
nection with this theme. Those who have made a list of the ques- 
tions of a child, uttered, for instance, inside the limits of any 
twenty-four-hour period, may find it worthy of preservation and 
of study. Their questions should not be ignored. To them should 
be applied that wise admonition, “Seize the moment of excited 
curiosity for the acquisition of knowledge.” A little child’s un- 
sophisticated inquiry, couched in its own language, gives older 
persons a fine opportunity for reflection and edifying counsel, 
whether the question can be at once satisfactorily answered or not. 
The method of interrogative analysis sometimes applied to a 
Sunday school lesson, called the “Six W’s,” gives a plan often 
helpful not only in Bible study but in other lines of investigation. 
The several W’s stand for the terms, What ? Who? When ? Where ? 
Why? What of it? And well used they serve to bring out the 
facts, the persons, the time, the place, the reasons and the lessons 
or applications connected with the narrative assigned for study. 

There are few qualities which teachers need just now to 
cultivate more diligently than the art of lesson catechization. 
Thousands depend entirely on the lesson leaf or other help not 
only for their comments but also for the questions they ask from 
Sunday to Sunday. Some are too inert, others too lazy and others 
too timid to invent questions of their own, An experiment was 
made within the past three or four years which bears directly on 
the situation thus hinted at. The editor of a leading series of 
Sunday school lesson helps concluded, without notice, to drop out 
from the various leaflets and helps the questions, filling the place 
formerly occupied by them with suggestive and edifying outlines 
and comments. To his disgust and amazement, he was assailed 
from many quarters, complaints coming from hosts of officers and 
teachers to the effect that without the printed questions they were 
helpless! What a humiliating avowal, and what a discreditable 
state of affairs! With the biblical passage printed twice (once 
from the Revised Version), and then outlined, analyzed, com- 
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mented upon, and lavishly illustrated with blackboard and othe, 
pictures galore, with a plethora of material given to them in lj 
the religious weekly papers and in many handbooks, there app 
thousands of men and women who balk and complain because tho 
questions also are not manufactured for them and furnished, like 
cereal breakfast foods, cooked, predigested and ready to serve for 
immediate use either hot or cold! There are skillful teachers who 
never fail to propound this inquiry when nearing the end of the 
lesson for the day: “Have you any questions to ask on this 

of Scripture?” It will be found many times that pupils of average 
intelligence are timid in this matter, afraid that the questions they 
have in mind are so “simple” as to appear ridiculous. Neverthe 
less, let the teacher encourage them to exercise their ingenuity jn 
the framing of questions for themselves, and the results will 
speedily appear in the improved work done in the class. Further- 
more, in Amos R. Wells’s little book, Sunday School Success, 
there are three vivid and invigorating chapters devoted to this 
subject which will be found helpful and suggestive for workers 
of every grade. In other recent volumes, and in some of the older 
ones dealing with Sunday school work, valuable matter also may 
be found. But no matter what method a teacher may adopt in 
administering his work in the class, let him not fancy that he can 
really teach God’s Word as it ought to be taught until, and unless, 
he has set out to learn something really worth while about this 
great branch of knowledge and inquiry which the Master himself 
studied, exemplified and practiced day by day in his ministry, 
and which forms a fundamental element in teaching—the art of 


asking questions. 
Keuman 
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Tennyson the Thinker 


Art. III.—TENNYSON THE THINKER 


“Ir I ceased to believe in any chance of another life, and of 
a great Personality somewhere in the universe, I should not care 
a pin for anything,” remarked Tennyson to his friend Alling- 
ham. And now that we are drawing near the centenary of the 
great laureate’s birth, it has become quite manifest that his per- 
manent rank in English poetry rests on his faith and his spir- 
itual vision. He was skillful beyond all rivals in the harmonious 
use of the English language; his beauty-steeped pictures have 
been a luxury to poetic taste, but his final reputation is resting 
on his masterfulness as a philosophic and religious thinker. He 
shared with Dante, with Milton, with Wordsworth a deep in- 
terest in these ultimate truths, and was alive to the doubt and 
faith alike of his age. He epitomized the English mind of the 
Victorian era and expressed its best results in the wrestling with 
scientific and metaphysical problems. He had extensive per- 
sonal acquaintance among the scientists and thinkers of his day, 
and with them faced the ultimate logical bearings of the newly 
discovered facts and principles of the physical sciences. Alling- 
ham says: “His anxiety has always been great to get some real 
insight into the nature and prospects of the human race. He 
asks every person who seems in the least likely to help him in 
this, reads every book. When Vestiges of Creation appeared, 
he gathered from the talk about it that it came nearer to an 
explanation than anything before it. Tennyson got the volume, 
and he said to me: ‘I trembled as I cut the leaves. But, alas! 
neither was satisfaction there.’ ” 

One reading the life of Tennyson to-day can readily see the 
beginning of Tennyson the thinker. When, at the age of eighteen, 
he came down to the university from the seclusion of a rural 
rectory, he was a bookish singer with a genuine love of nature. 
He had had no companionship save in his brother Charles, who 
had been “molded like in nature’s mint.” He had written 
abundantly and skillfully in his subfreshman years; but these 
poems have art without grip; they charm but do not stimulate. 
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Tennyson had not begun to think, and official tasks of college life 
do not seem to have aroused him. It was a fortunate day when 
he joined the Cambridge Apostles, a group of able, high-minded 
collegians organized into a literary and debating society. 
We held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 


And labor, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land. 


Almost every member of this circle later achieved distinction, 
They were then a fearless, thoughtful group, with abundant 
social instinct, but alive to the movements of their day, and 
beginning to see their way in the coming England. Sterling and 
Maurice among the older members were marshaling revolt 
against the conventional, High Church position. Buller and 
Milnes were already showing that political insight which made 
them leaders in the reform movement soon to shatter the corrupt 
old English Parliament, and to bring a new penal and industrial 
legislation. Kemble and Lushington were feeling the first im- 
pulse of the revival of linguistic scholarship. Sterling and 
Hallam responded to the recent idealistic German metaphysics, 
partly Coleridgized, and led the philosophical speculations. New 
poets were admired, and Keats and Shelley cults soon developed. 
In fact, few of the artistic and intellectual movements which 
were leading toward the great Victorian era escaped these young 
fellows. They had the alertness, the responsiveness of the Rus- 
sian and German college students of to-day. In this talented 
circle Hallam soon came to hold a distinctive leadership. He 
was master of dialectics and debate, and led easily the most 
abstruse discussions. 


A willing ear 
We lent him. Who but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 
From point to point, with power and grace, 
And music in the bounds of law, 
To those conclusions when he saw 
The God within him light his face? 


In these “Apostolic” gatherings Tennyson smoked in silence, 
yet his mind was opening to whole vistas of new thought. On 
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the refinedly literate boy of nineteen burst the great throbbing 
life of the age, kindled by youthful enthusiasm. Colleges are 
ever the hotbeds of idealistic zeal in all sorts of reform and new 
thought. Thus Tennyson became a thinker as well as a poet, and 
the poems of this period attest this, as we may see in the “Lady 
of Shalott,” the “Lines to J. S.,” and in “Of Old Sat Freedom 
on the Heights.” Tennyson now turned from the palace of art 
in which he had been living and dreaming, and began to speak 
a larger truth through his art. Hallam had been the chief in- 
fluence in bringing the change. 

Then suddenly came the news of the death of Hallam. The 
four years’ friendship had grown into a deathless passion. 
“Into such a passion flow all the best and brightest streams of 
life, the dreams of ardent manhood, the rapt surprises of the 
opening mind, the generous hopes of youth, absolutely untainted 
by anything that can lower or enervate.” Suddenly death can- 
celed all this, and Tennyson was left facing the open grave. 
Death had ceased to be a speculation for academic discussion ; 
it was a bitter blight, which made him heartsick, misanthropic. 
Passionately, despairingly he cried out for his lost friend. 
Driven in on himself in the seclusion of Somersby, he mused: 


Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be? 


“T was so miserable,” said Tennyson in later years, “that I 
longed for death.” For fully a year the cloud hung heavily over 
his life. He could not feel reconciled to his bereavement; still 
more, he could not lay the great ultimate questions raised by 
death. What is death? Is it annihilation? What divine wis- 
dom or goodness could there be in this premature extinction of a 
noble spirit? Is there any conservation of what is highest and 
best against the power of death? Tennyson was scarcely twenty- 
five at the time, but he was fighting the great battle of his life, 
fighting for his own spiritual integrity. Had he lost faith, had 
he become convinced of an irrational or a merely material basis 
for human existence, he would have died the sort of premature 
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death which overtook Matthew Arnold when he was showing 
promise of a rich poetic fruitage. Over and over again he 
staggered under the assailing fears, but he rallied his powers to 
assert by faith, and faith alone, his answers. He has recorded 
these experiences in his “In Memoriam,” the “Divine Comedy 
of the Way of a Soul,” as he called it. 

Tennyson’s experience is typical of the experience of all 
thinking men before they attain their real majority. The great 
questions concerning our life and concerning God and his world 
must be encountered, and not avoided. In later years he de 
clared that he had spoken typically rather than personally in the 
narrower sense in what he had written in “In Memoriam.” But 
these sections, written originally for himself alone, spoke with 
a directness and sincerity that Tennyson could not have achieved 
by conscious endeavor. He touched effectively for the first time 
in his career as a poet those larger sources of power which lay 
in the inherent greatness of his own soul. In this poem Tenny- 
son reached full mastery. The reader must remember, however, 
that it expresses not merely the final triumph, but the wavering, 
uncertain way which led to it, and it would be unfair to Tenny- 
son to cite many of the tentative thoughts, passions, and preju- 
dices of the earlier sections as his ultimate position. 

At the close of the “In Memoriam” period Tennyson had 
reached his full majority as a thinker, though he continued to 
face the ever-shifting speculations of the scientific era. It was 
the great battle time of evolutionary philosophy. Few English- 
men kept better abreast of scientific investigation, and few per- 
ceived more accurately the bearing of new discoveries on dog- 
matic faiths. He read geology, chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
biology, and anthropology in their freshest developments and 
followed the speculative inferences based on them. Then he 
stood not in obstinate and ignorant opposition, but he stood none 
the less firmly against the rising tide of materialism. Later de 
velopments of physiological psychology never shook his faith in 
soul as the ultimate reality. In fact, while keeping thoroughly 
conversant with the newer science, Tennyson can scarcely be 
said to have changed his attitude toward any of the major prob- 
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lems of thought during the last fifty years save to feel them with 
» more burning conviction and a more confident faith. 

From early in his career Tennyson made clear distinction 
between ecclesiastical regularity and spiritual faith. At no time 
in his mature life was he a strict churchman, and he had little 
sympathy with Newman’s attitude at Oxford, which emphasized 
traditional at the expense of rational faith, He was in more 
accord with the broad-church movement and the liberalizing of 
institutional Christianity. He recognized the value of “faith 
through form,” but his own 


Faith has center everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself in form. 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


Dogmatic and systematic theology made slight appeal to Tenny- 
son, and he seldom dealt with such problems as fascinated the 
imagination of Browning in this field. Still further, though he 


was an earnest reader of the Bible, and though his poems, as Dr. 
van Dyke shows, make frequent use of biblical phraseology or 
imagery, yet he never bases his religious speculation on textual 
proofs from the Bible. He seems never to have accepted it as a 
fundamental authority. He likewise cared little for church his- 
tory, for historical evidences, or for ecclesiastical polity, and 
they leave practically no impression on him as a thinker. 

For the speculative as opposed to the practical approach to 
truth he had a strong sympathy. His interest in metaphysics 
kindled by Hallam continued throughout the poet’s life. And 
yet he soon realized the limitations of speculative research. He 
gave Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, Wallace, and Lyall a thoughtful 
hearing, but in the end had little more confidence in dogmatic 
science than in dogmatic creeds. And the outcome was his par- 
tial acquiescence in the agnostic position of many thinkers of the 
day, for Tennyson, undazzled by the substantial achievements of 
science, looked away from the little known to the unknown vast. 
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Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set 
In midst of knowledge dreamed not yet. 


Thou hast not gained a real height, 
Nor art thou nearer to the light, 
Because the scale is infinite. 


And he realized as only the few humbler scientists of his day did 
that science had only made a beginning of the infinite task of 
mastering the world, and that the finite mind is utterly unable to 
cope with infinitude. Hence his declaration: 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 
Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one; 
Thou canst not prove that thou art immortal, no, 
Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay, my son, 
Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee, 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven. 


This was his challenge to scientific speculation: “We cannot 


know.” Knowledge with all her glory is 


Half-grown as yet, a child and vain— 
She cannot fight the fear of death. 


Let her know her place; 
She is the second, not the first. 

This was not the refutation of ignorance, but of one who had 
listened thoughtfully to all science had to say. Nor did Tenny- 
son turn for support to other knowledges in history, philosophy, 
and so-called evidences. He knew they also are merely finite. 

He was saved from the irresolution and emptiness, which 
agnosticism brings, hy his confidence in the higher power, “Wis- 
dom, heavenly of the soul.” Such wisdom is drawn not from 
proofs and demonstrations, but is perceived directly by the heart 
of man through faith—a spiritual instinct, if we might so call it, 
for the higher truth of man, of God, and of the universe, for faith 
with Tennyson meant no mere blind, irrational assertion of what 
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one likes to believe, no mere flying in the face of the demon- 
strations of science. It is vision of the immaterial truth of the 


universe : 
Who forged that other influence, 
That heat of inward evidence 
By which he doubts against the sense? 


He owns the fatal gift of eyes, 
That read his spirit blindly wise, 
Not simple as a thing that dies. 


Here sits he shaping wings to fly, 
His heart forebodes a mystery: 
He names the name eternity. 


His contrast between faith and intellectualism, between wisdom 
and mere knowledge, between spiritual vision and scientific 
grasp, is essential to the thought position of Tennyson. It is his 
answer to the inadequate scientific speculations of his day. And 
this reliance on faith gave Tennyson foundation for the steady, 
constructive scheme of life he wrought. 


Wherefore thou be wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith. 

She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens at the clash of Yes and No, 

She sees the Best that glimmers through the Worst, 

She feels the sun is hid but for a night. 
Faith, and faith alone, is the basis of his assertion of God, of 
the soul, of immortality. He took issue squarely with the ma- 
terialistic attitude of modern science. He said to John Adding- 
ton Symonds in 1864: “I cannot form the least notion of a brick. 
It is no use talking about atoms, extension, color, weight. I 
cannot penetrate the brick. But I have far more distinct notions 
of God, of love, of such emotions.”” To Wallace, the codiscoverer 
with Darwin, he once said: “You have said somethiag very bold 
about matter. I think matter more mysterious than spirit. I 
can conceive in a way what spirit is, but not matter.” Wallace 
replied: “I conceive matter not as substance at all, but as points 
of energy, and that if these were withdrawn, matter would dis- 
appear.” Tennyson said this was something like his own notion. 
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And James Knowles, editor of the Nineteenth Century Maga- 
zine, makes an even more significant statement in his reminis. 
cences of Tennyson: “He was disposed to doubt the real existence 
of the material world, and frequently adduced the infinite diyigi. 
bility of matter as unthinkable. He leaned toward the idealism 
of Berkeley. He said once: ‘Sometimes, as I sit here alone in 
this great room, I get carried out of sense and body and rapt into 
mere existence, till the accidental touch or movement of one of 
my own fingers is like a great shock or blow, and brings the body 
back with a terrible start.’” Tennyson has described this strange 
experience more fully in the closing words of “The Holy Grail,” 
in “The Ancient Sage,” and in section 95 of “In Memoriam,” 
The late Theodore Watts Dunton has stated Tennyson’s position 
sympathetically: “He spurned the materialism which at first 
seemed to all thinkers inseparable from the idea of evolution; 
he found for himself the hope which science seems to be dis- 
closing, the hope that the spiritual force called life may, after all, 
be something which uses the material world as a means of phe 
nomenal expression. He saw that what is real is noumenon, that 
what is false and illusory is phenomenon; that poetry and love 
and beauty and noble endeavor have never been evolved from 
molten granite or fire mist; . . . that, notwithstanding all con- 
tradiction, the universe without a preponderance of good over 
evil could not work at all, that in the deepest sense goodness 
and absolute life are, indeed, synonymous terms.” One of the 
last and greatest of Tennyson’s philosophical poems, “The 
Ancient Sage,” devotes itself to the refutation, as poetry only 
ean refute, of nineteenth century materialism. 

His faith in God was fundamental to his whole position as 
a thinker. “Take away belief in the self-conscious personality 
of God,” he declared, “and you take away the backbone of the 
world.” His son quotes him as saying: “If God were to with- 
draw himself for one single instant from the universe, everything 
would vanish into nothingness. My passionate desire is to have 
a clearer and fuller vision of God, how I cannot tell.” Wilfred 
Ward, who knew Tennyson well in later years, says: “He insisted 
strongly on the misuse of the word ‘God.’ . . . The vindictive 
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jdea of God was, perhaps, his greatest trial in popular religion; 
another was anthropomorphism: ‘The misuses of the word “God” 
make me prefer another name—say the Highest, or the Supreme 
Being. I have sometimes demurred to the term “Personal” as 
applied to God, for the same reason. It has been used as though 
personality were quite similar in God and man. But I only 
mean that his personality is higher than ours. Lotze says the 
lack of personality is in us. God is unknowable as he is in him- 
self, but he touches us at one point. That point is conscience. 
If conscience could be developed, we might in some sense see 
God.’” He confirms this latter thought in “The Ancient Sage” : 

If thou wouldst hear the Nameless, and wilt dive 

Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 

There brooding by the central altar, thou 


Mayst haply learn the nameless hath a voice, 
By which thou wilt abide if thou be wise. 


This direct personal consciousness of the Divine, this humble but 
earnest searching to find out God, not by a study of the tradi- 
tions and creeds of men, but by faith, have made Tennyson one 
of the real powers in the readjustment of religious thought, 
which the scientific movement and the world vision of other 
races and other religions have forced on our latter day. He 
affirmed the larger conception of God with a full appreciation of 
the speculative difficulties and limitations presented by modern 
thought. God is no longer an historic tradition, nor merely the 
Master and Maker of humanity, but he is the God of the infinite 
universe, above all and in all. “Whatever is the highest of all, 
must be the Deity, call it by what name you will,” declared 
Tennyson. “Matter, time, and space are illusions, but above 
them all is God, who is no illusion.” Yet even with the Infinite 
man can have communion because of the God-like in his own 
nature : 


Speak to him thou, for he hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 


And when he was far advanced in years he said one day to his 
niece: “God is with us now on this down as we two are walking 
together, just as truly as Christ was with the two disciples on the 
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way to Emmaus; we cannot see him, but he, the Father and the 
Saviour and the Spirit, is nearer perhaps now than then to those 
who are not afraid to believe the words of the apostles about the 
actual and real presence of God and his Christ with all who 
yearn for it. . . . I should be sorely afraid to live my life with- 
out God’s presence ; but to feel he is by my side now just as much 
as you are, that is the very joy of my heart.” 

Tennyson declared not merely the divine personality of 
God, but he felt equally the divine personality of the individual 
man. No Victorian writer withstood more passionately the as- 
saults of science on personality. He did not believe that man 
was a mere resultant of certain material forces, and that he was 
limited to a material body. He declared: “I think we are not 
wholly brain, magnetic mockeries, . . . not only casts in clay,” 
He denied that “the spirit does but mean the breath.” Tennyson 
felt that the real man, the divine personality, lay behind all this, 
Out of the deeps of the unknown came the babe to human life: 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

From that true world within the world we see, 

Whereof our world is but the bounding shore— 

Out of the deep, Spirit, out of the deep, 

.... thou comest, darling boy. 
To this spirit, life brings individuality by slow degrees, as 
Tennyson tells us in the forty-fifth section of “In Memoriam.” 
Then man begins to live. Tennyson regarded him not merely 
as one among countless millions, but he is a person with a defiant 
consciousness of the inviolability of person. And the powers, 
the discipline, the destiny of this person are all-important in 
Tennyson’s thought. 

Nineteenth century speculation has limited man chiefly by 
the negation of human will and of life after death. The growth 
of our knowledge of natural Jaw has tended more and more to 
exclude the human will as an active force in the world. “Is 
will,” science asks, “anything more than the yielding to the 
stronger motive?’ Man thus becomes the puppet of circum- 
stance. Tennyson stood defiantly against determinism, asserting 


thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the world. 
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“Assuredly,” he declared to his son, “however unfathomable the 
mystery, if one cannot believe in the freedom of the human will, 
as of the divine, life is hardly worth having.” And again, in 
more homely phrase, he declared: ““Man’s free will is but a bird 
in a cage; he can stop at a lower perch or mount to a higher. 
Then that which is and knows will enlarge his cage, giving him 
a higher and a higher perch, and at last break off the top of his 
eage and let him out to be one with the Free Will of the uni- 
verse.” Hence he makes his appeal to man: 


Arise and fly 
The reeling faun, the sensual feast; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 


But ill to him who bettering not with time, 

Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 

And ever weaker grows through acted crime, 

Or seeming-genial venial fault. 
And we may well add the unpublished stanza originally intended 
for “Locksley Hall”: 


Life is battle, let me fight it; surely I shall win the day: 
Block my path with toil and danger, I will find or force a way. 


But the cruellest negation of human personality as Tenny- 
son felt it is that death should indeed be death. The bitterness 
of it came home to him first in the death of Hallam, All through 
“In Memoriam” he struggles against “doubt implied by death.” 
He refutes likewise the thought of after life without continued 
individuality. To merge within the general soul is faith as 
vague as all unsweet. The individual must triumph over death, 
and bear into the world beyond death the personality he had 
achieved here. Over and over again he declares his faith in the 
resurrection life. ‘“T can hardly understand,” he says, “how 
any great, imaginative man who has deeply lived, suffered, 
thought, and wrought can doubt of the soul’s continuous progress 
after death.” “T cannot but think,” he said on another occasion, 
“that moral good is the crown of man. But what is that without 
immortality?” His friend Knowles adds: “His belief in per- 
sonal immortality was passionate—I think almost the strongest 
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passion he had. I have heard him thunder out against an op 
ponent of it: ‘If there be a God that has made the earth, anq 
put this hope and passion into us, it must foreshow the truth, 
If it be not true, then no God but a mocking fiend created us, and 
I’d shake my fist in his almighty face and tell him that I cursed 
him. I’d sink my head to-night in a chloroformed handkerchief 
and have done with it all.’ ” In later life this faith in immortality 
grew calmer and surer, as he “stood on the height of this life 
with a glimpse of a height that is higher.” 

Thus he fought his doubts and laid them. And from this 
deeper, more earnest Tennyson came that succession of philo- 
sophic poems, from the “Two Voices” to “By an Evolutionist.” 
These are not the mere fanciful themes of an ssthetic poet, but 
in the charm of musical verse they express his highest vision, 
the vision of a prophet speaking a divine message to his genera- 
tion. Thus he fulfilled his ambition to be “engaged in perpetual 
ministry to souls in this and other worlds,” and he became one 
of the dominant spiritual forces of modern times. The note of 
this higher faith is well expressed in one of his latest poems: 


Doubt no longer that the Highest is the wisest and the best, 

Let not all that saddens Nature blight thy hope or break thy rest, 
Quail not at the fiery mountains, at the shipwreck or the rolling 

Thunder, or the rending earthquake, or the famine, or the pest! 


Neither mourn if human creeds be lower than the heart's desire! 


Through the gates that bar the distance comes a gleam of what is higher. 


Wait till death has flung them open, when the man will make the Maker 
Dark no more with human hatreds in the glare of deathless fire! 


Sette aw aae B&B S&S 
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Calvin the Heretic 


‘Arr. IV.—CALVIN THE HERETIC 


Tue remarkable year of grace 1909 marks the quadricen- 
tennial of the birth of John Calvin (July 10). In the laudations 


attending that date—paper and pulpit and partisan—seeking to 
canonize him as the saint of Protestantism, the number of those 
volunteering to discharge what shall seem to them the office and 
work of the Advocatus Dei will be legion. The halo grows in 
proportion to the square of the distance remote and the cube of 
the time elapsed. That which sets off the head of each of the 
four evangelists at the base of the dome of Saint Peter’s, as seen 
from the floor two hundred feet below, is golden, becoming, 
ethereal. On ascending the dome, however, the same is seen to 
be of iron, rudely spiked to a dusty back by the blacksmith’s arm 


and art. 
But none the less does this same year of grace mark also the 


tercentennial of the death of Calvin’s early adherent, later antag- 
onist, and final vanquisher,’ more modest, less trumpeted: James 
Arminius (October 19). In the canonizing of Calvin, with no 
less eagerness does the writer crave what will be esteemed by many 
the uncanny office and work of the Advocatus Diaboli?—charged 


1“ Although the principles of Arminius were solemnly condemned in the great Calvinist 
Synod held at Dort in 1618-19, . . . the Leyden professor had given to ultra-Calvinism 
a blow from which it never recovered.”—James F. Loughlin, in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
vol. i, p. 741. 

“This outward show of victory was really a defeat; for the true elements of Arminianism 
were not killed at Dort, but grew up silently but surely within the bosom of the orthodox Re- 
formed Church.”"—‘‘Reformed orthodox” Rev. Professor Dr. August Ebrard, as quoted in 
Curtiss’s Arminianism in History. Hunt & Eaton, New York, 1894. 

2“ Advocatus Diaboli, a popular title given to one of the most important officers of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, established in 1587 by Sixtus V, to deal juridically with proc- 
esses of beatification and canonization. His official title is ‘Promoter of the Faith.’ His 
duty requires him to prepare in writing all possible arguments, even at times seemingly slight, 
against the raising of anyone to the honors of the altar.""—The Catholic Encyclopedia. 

If the press may be relied upon, the predicament arising from the absence or the negligence 
of this worthy official has no better illustration than that alleged in the Central Christian Advo- 
cate (Kansas City, Missouri), April 7, 1909: ““The ‘Holy Expeditus’ is still worshiped in Rome, 
in spite of the fact that Pope Pius X in 1905 took this name from the calendarium of 
saints because such a person has never existed. He has been nothing more than an imaginary 
saint, who has received his name from the Latin word erpedit (meaning, ‘He answers all peti- 
tions speedily’). The papal decree ordered all pictures and images of this saint removed from 
churches. Still they remain, and the people worship them. In the Church of Saint Vitale, 
on the southern slope of the Quirinal, hangs near the altar the picture of this saint, with the 
inscription: ‘S. Expeditus, M.’ The ‘M.’ indicates martyr.” 
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with the holy duty of challenging afresh and as severely as possible 
the chief contention for his saintdom. Brake and breeching 
are as goodly and godly as tug and whip. With calmness and 
conviction, accordingly, is penned the indictment, “Calvin the 
Heretic.” 

Zigzag has been the path of man to all truth, as well to that 
“revealed” as to all other. “Switchback” is the name given jn 
the mountain-climbing railways to their necessarily devious, top. 
tuous ascent. Similarly, pendulumwise, now to this side, now to 
that, has ever been the movement of the mind of the race as it 
ceaselessly, tirelessly, resistlessly approximates truth. The essep- 
tial factors in religion are three; namely, the conceptions as to 
God, Man, and their Relations. Touching these, three great wars 
were waged, three decisive battles won, ere the preponderance of 
truth became measurably manifest. Hyphenating as usual the 
names of vanquished first and victor last, these contests and vic- 
tories are known to history as the 

I. Ariano-Athanasian, as to God (in Christ). 
II. Pelagiano-Augustinian, as to Man (his Need). 

ITI. Calvino-Arminian, as to their Relation (in Grace), 

Far be it that one allege or dream that error, and only error, 
characterized the first in each of these pairs; or that truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, distinguished the latter in 
each. The utmost one dare in honesty affirm is that with the 
former was truth with some alloy; with the latter, truth with less 
alloy. Arius, for instance, confesses the virgin birth and preéxist- 
ence of Jesus Christ as openly and unreservedly as does Atha- 
nasius, not to speak of other and more general agreements. His 
moral character is unimpeached by his bitterest doctrinal foe. 
Yet, for all this accord, Arius cannot, with Athanasius, infer 
and aver the essential deity of Jesus Christ, and so must be for- 
ever epitheted Arius the Heretic. On the other hand, who shall 
prove that in similar combination and proportion Athanasius 
himself, while formulating that valued truth for which his fame 
shall forever stand, did not harbor with it some error also? May 
he not have erred through overemphasis on the right side, as Arius 
through underemphasis on the wrong? Only in the vaguest of 
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terms and the barest of outlines could men of those times and at 
the first draft define the practically undefinable; bound the well- 
nigh boundless ; wed the finite and the infinite. Who had then— 
or later, for that matter—so comprehended God, or fathomed man 
made in his image, as to be able to show their exact juxtaposition 
or coincidence, or to trace the l‘ne of demarkation between the 
imaged and the image? Whole realms of phenomena once deemed 
to belong exclusively to the rule of God are daily being annexed 
to the dominion of man. Without the slightest doubt or contro- 
versy Athanasius in the terminology of the time secured forever 
for human belief and conduct the unique supremacy of Jesus the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world. But that said terminology shall 
never suffer change, nor be superseded, who will dare predict ? 
The unquestioned and unapproachable and historically whole- 
some headship of the race for Christ was won through Athanasius ; 
that was the glorious advantage gained. But it has resulted in 
disadvantage also. Doubtless unavoidably, the humanness of 
Jesus became decidedly and correspondingly eclipsed thereby ; so 
much so that few, very, very few, evangelical Christians ever think 
or speak of Jesus as man. To the bulk of our confessors of the 
ereeds he is no man, but God. Asked to characterize him in a 
single word, nine out of ten will promptly say, “God,” whereas, 
were they scripturally taught and in an orthodox manner, half 
of them should as promptly and unhesitatingly reply, “Man.” 
The church in general is heretically docetic, sacrificing the man- 
hood of the Christ to his godhead. The result has been—as it 
very soon became manifest—that human nature, that very image 
and likeness of God, whether that in Jesus or in us his brethren, 
is unduly depreciated, disesteemed, ignobled. Hence by natural 
rebound arose Pelagianism. 

Pelagius called back consciousness of the imperishable dig- 
nity, worth, capacity, and responsibility of the image and like- 
ness of God. To Pelagius so omnipresent and universal was the 
grace of God in Christ, buoying up the sin-sinking race and pre- 
serving it in salvable equilibrium, that he doubtless did fail espe- 
cially to emphasize at all times as he should “that light which light- 
eth every man.” Much truth now held did Pelagius hold, and that 
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with blameless life and spotless character; but because he under. 
emphasized our universal grace for salvation he appeared to the 
theologians of his day to void the necessity of that divine grace, 
Against him arose finally Augustine, who laid such stress upon 
the element of divine grace—sovereignly and irresistibly bestowed, 
if not positively forced, upon man—as to make that grace alone 
the sole element in an individual’s salvation. To “such as should 
be saved” heaven became unavoidable, unescapable. The under. 
emphasis of grace by Pelagius was doubtless unintentional, but, 
nevertheless, it was disastrous. A heretic too forever is he. That 
Augustine emphasized it over against him is that for which he 
deserves the thanks of all and his sainthood by the church. Never. 
theless, in that he also overemphasized it did he, from his day to 
nearly our own, hang a millstone about the neck of Christian truth, 
The concept of a mechanical, despotic,’ irrational God, to which 
Augustine more and more leaned, was the secret of his irresistible 
grace as the sole cause of the salvation of impotent man, paralyzed 
utterly as to will and desire.? This was bad, but under Gottschalk, 
about A. D. 840, it naturally became worse, in that irresistible 
grace was unconditionally withheld from those who should be 
lost. It then inevitably reached the superlative degree and became 
worst of all in John Calvin, the keenest of logicians, who unblush- 
ingly drew the horrible conclusion—from the false premise—that 
it was the sovereign God that from all eternity decreed that John 
Doe shall receive his irresistible grace and be saved out of his 
sin, while Richard Roe, of equal demerit or merit, shall be omitted 
in the distribution of said grace, and accordingly damned in his 
sin. To save face, as the Chinese say, unto all this has been added, 
as insult to intelligence after injury to the moral sense, the sav- 
ing clause: “Yet so, as thereby neither is God the author of sin, 
nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures.” Verily, 
a pre-Christian god that, if not a purely heathen monster! Not 
at all the New Testament God and Father of our Lord Jesus 


1 The terminology of ultimate democracy is of recent origin, and could not possibly be 
used in the days of revelation. In Acts 4. 24 the released apostles and the church “lifted up 
their voice to God with one accord, and said, ‘O Despot, who didst make’,”’ etc. 

2Scarcely one of the Greek or the Latin fathers for the first three centuries ever ex- 
pressed or tolerated such notion. 
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Christ, of whom Calvin seems least of all the trio ever to have 
dreamed !* 

“But Calvinism is long dead and buried,” cries one, “even to 
the exciting of proper Martha’s apprehension. Why rehearse 
this ancient history ; why waste paper, time, and patience?’ Such 
protest were valid were it not for the fact that, in this very year 
of grace, paper and press and ink can be found to give utterance, 
in such a pretentious work as the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge,’ to the rankest “Calvinism with- 
out reserve” as absolutely “the only system in which the whole 
order of the world is brought into a rational unity with the doctrine 
of grace.” For such, in the article on “Calvinism,” Princeton’s 
Professor of Polemics, Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D. (nomen et 
omen), pugnaciously battles unabashed and undismayed: 


In Calvinism, objectively speaking, theism comes to its rights; sub- 
jectively speaking, the religious relation attains its purity; soteriolo- 
gically speaking, evangelical religion finds at length its full expression 
and its secure stability. 

The doctrine of monergistic regeneration—or, as it was phrased by 
the older theologians, of “irresistible grace,” or “effectual calling”—is the 
hinge of the Calvinistic soteriology.’ 

Jesus Christ has come not to advise, or urge, or to aid him [sinful 
man] to save himself, but to save him. 

Only so could he [the Calvinist] express his sense of men’s complete 
dependence as sinners on the free mercy of a saving God; or extrude the 
evil leaven of Synergism (q. v.) by which, as he clearly sees, God is robbed 
of his glory and man is encouraged to think that he owes to some power, 
some act of choice,‘ some initiative of his own, his participation in that 
salvation which is in reality all of grace. There is, accordingly, nothing 
against which Calvinism sets its face with more firmness than every form 
and degree of autosoterism. 

There ig and can be no difference among Calvinists as to the inclusion 
of the fall in the decree of God; to doubt this inclusion is to place oneself 
at once at variance with the fundamental Calvinistic principle which con- 


1 The Rev. Christian Knoll, pastor of our church at 12 Rue Calvin, Geneva, confirms to 
the writer the statement that of the nearly two thousand sermons of Calvin there preserved— 
the great majority on Old Testament texts, and twenty-four on the Epistle to Titus—not one 
is upon the words of Jesus, or from either of the Gospels! 

? Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1909. With this stricture a commendable work. 

* This perfectly echoes Hodge when he declares that one simple question will lay bare 
whether one be a Calvinist or not: “In the last analysis, who decides the question of John 
Smith's salvation? If the answer be, ‘God,’ the answerer is a Calvinist. If it be, ‘John Smith 
himself’, the answerer is not a Calvinist.” 

* See previous footnote. 
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ceives all that comes to pass teleologically and ascribes everything that 
occurs ultimately to the will of God. [Or, as the Standard Bible Diction. 
ary—Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1909—more tersely expresses 
it: “The processes of time are but the realizing, objectively to God, of that 
perfect plan of them which proceeds from his will and was, as it were, 
subjectively foremirrored in his thought in eternity. This must include 
not only the quiver of every leaf but every sin of every soul, and the 
final destiny of each individual soul. That destiny God has willeq eter. 
nally, whether it be salvation or destruction.” “The true predestinarian 
cannot conceive of saving grace except as irresistible, and hence he main- 
tains that to the nonelect, to the souls that perish, it was never intendeq 
to apply.” “We are inherently incapable of thinking from these two 
bases—the eternal plan and the human will—so as to discover their har. 
mony.” Article on “Predestination.”] 


Resuming Professor Warfield: 


The first serious defection from the fundamental conceptions of the 
Reformed system came from the rise of Arminianism in the early years 
of the seventeenth century [names Arminius and others]; and the Ar. 
minian party was quickly sloughed off under the condemnation of the 
whole Reformed world. [They] were met by the reassertion of the funda- 
mental doctrines of absolute predestination, particular redemption, total 
depravity, irresistible grace, and the perseverance of the saints (Canons 
of the Synod of Dort).’ 


“Sloughed off!” Thanks for that word! It was to supply liberal 
antidote to such poison that in 1777, in order to save Christianity 
from the virus of Calvinism, John Wesley founded The Arminian 
Magazine, of which the Metrnopist Revrew is the American off- 
spring, now for long the oldest and most widely circulated period- 
ical of its kind in our land. Under all the circumstances named 
it would seem that space may be spared therein for prophylactic, 
if not antidote. 

As in Daniel’s vision, Calvinism is distinctly a mixture— 
gold and clay. At the close of a student’s preaching of his sermon- 
exercise before his class the homiletical professor returned to him 
his manuscript with the smiling remark: “I can say truly, sir, 
that your sermon is both good and original. Candor compels me 
to add, however, that the part that is good is not original, and the 
part which is original is not good.” Similarly, all there is of good 
in what passes current as Calvinism is not the peculiar essence of 
Calvinism, but is the kat’ holic, the everywherefound, universal, 


1“‘We have met the enemy, and we are theirs.” See first footnote. 
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general, Christian truth inherited by all from Christ and the 
apostles, while that which is so original with Calvin as to have 
secured for it his name (including his inheritances from Gotts- 
chalk and Augustine and the pagan fatalists), is simply not good 
—in fact is execrably bad. The Calvinist’s part in the world’s 
evangelization has had a measure of success at his hands, not 
because of his “horrible decree,” but in spite of it. Would that 
those fostering it, but really hampered by it and hampering all 
others, could see their way bravely and heroically to renounce it 
root and branch “for the glory of” the Christly “God” ! 

As a lad in the Civil War days the writer sympathetically 
and patriotically “scraped lint” from old linen and other worn 
material, tons of which was used at the front in dressing the 
wounds of our loved boys in blue. In the best medical phrase of 
that day, “it produced a laudable pus,” and occasionally a poor 
fellow recovered—actually got well—in spite of it! How brave 
and bold has been the medical faculty since, and how life-saving! 
In their present antiseptic treatment they know that probably 
every shred of that germ-infected lint acted as so much virus, 
inducing the death of untold thousands who might have recovered 
had there been no lint at all. That in Calvinism which gives it its 
distinctive name is as poisonous and deadly as that—let us say— 
well-meant but fatal lint. Nothing ever taught by Arius or 
Pelagius did so misrepresent the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as does that which is the essence of Calvin’s teaching. 
Who, then, can forbid that he wear the same epithet as they? How 
has infidelity bred and festered because of it! How many have 
perished through it for whom Christ died; men repulsed, families 
degenerate, communities “ ‘gospel’ (?) hardened”! Only a 
change of physician, nurse, and treatment—a wide and constant 
and militant heralding of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ rather than the characterless despot of Calvin—has brought 
the church to its present glad evangelism and world-wide mission- 
ary zeal.2 If the withdrawal of the “horrible decree” from the 
1 The writer's first pastorates were in New England towns filled with perplexity, revolt, 
despair, degeneracy, from two-hundred years’ instilling of Calvin's “horrible decree” as the 
eae ft the Gi-qrectous Chiat. Never will those conditions be effaced from memory 


or ¥ 
2“A union of missions and a partial call can never rationally coexist.” 
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pulpit, and its discreet retirement to the privacy of the closet for 
esoterics, have combined to point out the way to the heart and 
thought of mankind, why should hypocritical professions of acty. 
ally believing it longer repel the millions who would by its heroic 
renunciation be drawn by such strong and heroic churches tg 
Christ rather than be repulsed from him ? 

At sight of the fresh print quoted above one longs for an hour 
of the preachers and preaching of a century and half a century ago, 
when they stormed the land, put to flight the aliens, and overturned 
that “other gospel, which is not another.” One had supposed that 
the necessity for such rough-and-tumble bouts was past, and that 
a genuine case of the avowal of “Calvinism without reserve” had 
become as rare, and as strange to Americans, as has a case of 
smallpox to most young physicians—who, it is alleged, would not 
know a case were they to see it. But in view of its fresh activity 
we can but welcome the blows whereby Calvin’s Five Points were 
met and vanquished by Arminius’s Five Points as to 


SALVATION 


If you seek it, you won’t find it. If you seek it, you will find it. 

If you get it, you can’t know it. If you get it, you can know it. 

If you know it, you haven’t got it. If you know it, you have got it. 
If you get it, you can’t lose it. If you get it, you may lose it. 

If you lose it, you never had it. If you lose it, you must get it again.' 


Their part in the quenching of Calvin’s heresy is best shown 
by further quotation from Professor Warfield in the same article 


1 In this connection one hears again the old circuit rider's song-prayer of Wesley: 


O All-atoning Lamb, 
O Saviour of mankind, 
If every soul may in thy name 
With me salvation find; 
Equip me for the war, 
And teach my hands to fight, 
My simple upright heart prepare, 
And guide my words aright. 


Increase (if that can be) 
The perfect hate I feel 

To Satan’s HORRIBLE DECREE, 
That genuine child of hell; 

Which feigns thee to pass by 
The most of Adam’s race, 

And leave them in their blood to die, 
Shut out from saving grace. 
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and publication, and also from Professor Beckwith (Chicago 
Theological Seminary—Congregationalist) in his article, “Armin- 
ianism,” in the same. Professor Warfield writes: 

It must be confessed that the fortunes of Calvinism are not at present 
at their flood. In America, to be sure, the controversies of the earlier 
half of the nineteenth century compacted a body of Calvinistic thought 
which gives way slowly. . . . It is probable that few “Calvinists without 
reserve” exist at the moment in French-speaking lands. . . . Even in Scot- 
jJand there has been a remarkable decline in strictness of construction. 
_, . Nevertheless, it may be contended that the future, as the past, of 
Christianity itself is bound up with the fortunes of Calvinism. [Sic.] 
Per contra, and by strange contrast in the same publication and 
under common editorship, hear Professor Beckwith: 

Arminianism . .. in spite of opposition, however, in part on account 
of its later profound spirit through Wesley, and in part by virtue of its 
essential] truth, has thoroughly leavened the Christian thought of America. 
A sign of the times is that theological schools confessedly Arminian edu- 
cate young men for churches which are traditionally Calvinistic, and min- 
isters holding Arminian views are received by such churches as thoroughly 
“orthodox.” 

But while berating Calvin let us not close our eyes to a 
fault we have in common with him, and, further, to the fact that 
another equally detrimental sort of “determinism” proceeds from 
the dominant philosophy and science of the day. Materialistic 
fatalism is the proper name for the latter. The former arises 
from our increasing and thoughtless repetition of the Apostles’ 
Creed “without note or comment.” When one says: “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty” he means it “with reserve,” for, in the 
domain of man’s moral choices under grace, man himself is all- 
mighty, according to God’s self-limitation in making man in his 
image and after his likeness. In fact, we may well believe that 
God himself has a creed ; to wit: “I believe in Man; in the realm 
of his moral choices, Almighty ; Creator of his own heaven or hell.” 
In the equilibrium graciously established between the sum total of 
sin and evil on the one side, and the sum total of God and grace 
on the other (in each case computed as large as one will), every 
human possessed of his senses chooses, uncontrolled, with which 
he will ally himself. As illustrating this, Evangelist J. Wilbur 
Chapman tells of an old theologian of color who explained to him 
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as follows: “ "Bout ‘lection, suh, dis am de way. ’Lection’s goin’ 
on all de time. God’s votin’ for yer; debble’s votin’ ’gainst yer, 
’Lection goes which eber way yo’ vote yo’self.” Verily, out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise! Could 
aught be more illuminating? How that relieves of the suspicion 
that God and the devil ever side together against man! 

From this, however, let no one infer that one’s moral choices 
involve and secure their full and perfect execution. Character 
depends upon struggle, not necessarily attainment. The struggler 
in the slums of Water Street may go into the kingdom before the 
hereditary saint of Tuxedo Avenue who never struggled. By the 
sovereign and glorious scheme of grace, every man must throw 
his sword into one lanx (pan) or the other of the bilanx (balance) 
before him. His it is to decide which shall descend, not how much 
it shall descend ; over that he has no control. Before each, in the 
plan of God, stretches infinite opportunity. Whether man will 
multiply himself as a plus quantity into the same, producing for 
his product a plus infinity, or whether as a minus quantity he will 
get as his result and possession a minus infinity—is all his, his 
alone, to decide. 

One may well be amused at the age-long attempt to derive 
from the apostle Paul support for Calvin’s heresy. On the con- 
trary, Paul to the last boasts himself a Pharisee, and, as a friendly 
rabbi telephones me, it has from the very beginning been a tenet 
of the Pharisees—to which body he and all rabbis belong—that 
Hakkol beyad shamayim hutz yire shamayim ; which is being inter- 
preted “Everything is in the hand of God except the fear of God.” 
Under the scheme of universal grace man is god of his moral and 
eternal destiny. The heresy of an irresponsible despotism over 
man’s moral choices—whether of the spiritual kind pretended by 
Calvin or that arising from the alleged fixedness and immobility 
and unchangeableness of our physical nature and inheritance and 
environment—must not, shall not, be permitted to blind us to our 
responsibility for our destiny; whether under grace “thou shalt 
save thyself” or “become a castaway.” This glorious but awful 
responsibility—to forget which all sorts of opiates have been 
invented, all delusions devised—is well set forth in a rare bit of 
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verse quoted to young men for the formation of character by one 
, score of years pastor of a Plymouth Congregational Church, 
evidently a Calvinist with very large “reserve” : 
One ship drives east and another drives west 
With the selfsame winds that blow: 


’Tis the set of the sails, and not the gales, 
That settles the way they go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we voyage along through life: 

*Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the calm or the strife. 


The winds are His, and likewise the reaching of the goal. But 
the decision as to the goal to be sought, and the “set of the soul” 
to seek it, are another’s—even yours or mine—alone. 

Arius was unreproachable in morals, and held much truth, 
but isa heretic. Pelagius similarly—a heretic. Calvin similarly ; 
but, as a noted Scot concedes, “Calvin actually veiled the face of 
God to men.” Should he not wear that title too? 


WU kburn Latoler Btzol, 
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Arr. V.—‘PROSPICE”: THE LYRIC OF LOVE 
TRIUMPHANT 


In his book, The Forms of English Poetry, Professor Charles 
F. Johnson says, “Browning ‘thinks too much’ and too subtly, 
but is lyrical in attitude, so that his manly personality is evident 
even in his most unsonglike verse, and many of his shorter poems 
are lyrical in directness of address though as far removed from 
the ordinary song as it is possible to conceive.” This is sufficient 
reason and authority for classifying as a lyric Browning’s short 
poem, “Prospice.” Its theme is love’s victory over death. Its 
many-sided greatness makes it not a but the lyric of love triun- 
phant. There is no quicker and surer way to the best of Browning 
the poet and Browning the man than a study of this poem. Stop- 
ford Brooke writes, “Browning at his best, Browning in the central 
fire of his character, is in it.” Dowden says, “At no time did 
Browning write verse which soars with a more steadfast and im- 
passioned libration of wing.” Berdoe declares: “In the short 
poem ‘Prospice’ is concentrated the strength of a great soul and 
the courage of one who is prepared for the worst with eyes un- 
bandaged. . . . As an example of the poet’s power nothing 
can be finer. . . . The dramatic intensity of the opening 
lines—the fog, the mist, the snows, and the blasts which indicate 
the journey’s end, ‘the post of the foe’—is unsurpassed even by 
Shakespeare himself.” Its representative character suggests two 
lines of study: Its relation to Browning’s own experience and its 
relation to his philosophy of life. First, then, its relation to his 
own experience. 

Fiction never conceived a sweeter love story than that of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett; history has nothing that 
surpasses it, and literature contains no finer expression of the 
strong and tender passion than the poetry it inspired. Clandestine 
courtship and elopement are ordinarily both foolish and criminal ; 
but when they are indulged in by people so sane and conservative 
as these two they become the evidence of obstacles that could not 
otherwise be overcome and the halo of a passion so holy that it 
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must obey God rather than men. Such obstacles Browning and his 
wife found in the opposition of an unreasonable and implacable 
father-in-law, and such a balo they found in their love; a love so 
holy that, while Mrs. Browning thought it a dreadful thing to 
cause her father pain, another feeling sustained her and prompted 
her to say to her husband, “You only, as if one said God only; and 
we shall have him beside, I pray him.” As the years went by their 
affection for one another broadened and deepened like the Mis- 
sissippi—which starts with small streams and as it wends its way 
is enlarged by a thousand tributaries until at its great delta the 
mighty current carries itself far out into the sea. What she was 
to him is the theme of several of his best poems. What he was to 
her is the theme of the “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” Only by 
a study of these poems can we thoroughly understand the faith 
and love that throb so mightily in “Prospice.” What he was to 
her may be seen in a single sonnet whose fourteen lines mirror 
the immensities of her love as a placid lake reflects the over-arch- 
ing infinitudes of the sky: 

How do I love thee? Let me count the ways: 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 

My soul can reach when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal Grace; 

I love thee to the level of everyday’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight; 

I love thee freely, as men strive for right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from praise; 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs and with my childhood’s faith; 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints; I love thee with the breath, 


Smiles, tears of all my life! and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


What she was to him may be seen best in the poem, “By the Fire- 
side,” because more than any other it tells of their happy married 
life: 
My own, see where the years conduct! 
At first, twas something our two souls 
Should mix as mists do; each is sucked 
In each now; on the new stream rolls, 
Whatever rocks obstruct. 
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O, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart, 
You must be just before; in fine— 
See and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the divine! 
Speaking of the time when she accepted his proposal of marriage, 
he says: 
I am named and known by that moment's feat; 
There took my station and degree; 
So grew my own small life complete 
As nature obtained her best of me— 
One born to love you, sweet! 
Very often expressions like these must be labeled “Poetry Only,” 
but in this case they are transcripts from life. It was love like 
this that made Browning’s grief over the death of his wife almost 
uncontrollable. “When I was moved,” he said, “I began to go to 
pieces.” At another time he said, “I shall grow still, I hope, but 
my root is taken.” His flight from Florence, to escape the pres- 
ence of his wife’s grave and other associations that preyed upon 
his mind, helped but did not cure, for later he said, “And I shall 
bear for thee no year-long grief, but grief that lasts while my own 
days last, Love.”” When he said, “I want my new life to resemble 
the last fifteen years as little as possible,” he evidently felt that the 
loss of Mrs. Browning marked off a new epoch in his career. That 
epoch is marked in his poetry as well as in his life. Dowden says 
of “Prospice,” written the summer after the death of her whom he 
called “the one woman in all the world”: “The verses are a con- 
fession which gives the reason of that gallant beating up against 
the wind noticeable in many of Browning’s later poems. He could 
not cease from hope ; but hope and faith had much to encounter and 
sometimes he would reduce the grounds of his hope to the lowest, 
as if to make sure against illusion and to test the fortitude of hope 
even at its weakest.” “Prospice,”’ therefore, takes us into the 
very heart of the poet and his poetry at their best, namely, in the 
hour when love and faith win their great victory over death. The 
teaching of Browning may be summed up in three simple funda- 
mental ideas: first, serene faith in God; second, immortality for 
the individual based on this serene faith in God and on a belief 
in the essential worth of the individual himself; third, the endless 
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development of the soul. But in “Prospice” all these elements are 
blended into the harmony and beauty of the rainbow’s color. Here 
love, his dominating passion toward men and God, but seen at its 
best in his devotion to his wife, and death, “the Arch Fear in a 
visible form,” but seen at its worst in wresting from him his 
beloved, meet in deadly, decisive combat, and in the balance hang 
all the issues of his faith. As literature, as experience, as phi- 
losophy, “Prospice” is, to use one of Browning’s own figures, “all 
the shade and the shine of the sea in the core of one pearl.” 

We turn now to the relation of “Prospice” to Browning’s 
philosophy of life. The biographical and representative character 
of “Prospice” becomes the more evident when we remember the 
poet’s passion for analyzing abnormal and unusual moods. Even 
in “By the Fireside,” where he seems most to forget himself, he 
makes a speculative excursus on what might have happened if his 
sweetheart had not been what she was. This trait of mind leads 
Stopford Brooke to say, “On the whole, his poetry, like that of 
Wordsworth, but not so completely, is destitute of the love poem 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and the few exceptions to which 
we might point want so much the exclusiveness of a lover, which 
shuts out all other thought but that of the woman, that it is difficult 
to class them in that species of literature.” If this was Browning’s 
usual frame of mind, who can doubt that during the period between 
the death of Mrs. Browning and the writing of “Prospice” he put 
his philosophy of life—optimism and all—into the crucible to see 
if he could detect any dross? But no dross was found. In “Pros- 
pice” all his old beliefs shine with still brighter luster because 
they have proven themselves pure gold, bought of God and tried 
in the fire. The way to relate “Prospice” to Browning’s philoso- 
phy of life is to outline the poem and see how each phase of its 
thought crystallizes some idea fundamental to all his poetry. 

In lines 1 to 6 death is feared : 

Fear death? To feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

Whien the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 


The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe. 
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Paul speaks of those who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage. Browning, however, was not of these, 
None had written more nobly on death, but he here portrays it jn 
anew light. In “Rabbi Ben Ezra” death is a friend, in “Progpicg” 
it is a foe. But while the strength of the enemy makes the combat 
more perilous it also adds to the glory of the victory. It is the 
mists, the snows, the blasts, the night, the storm, the post of the 
foe that make possible “the one fight more,” with its trophies of 
eternal peace and light and love. It takes the darkness of the 
night to bring out the luminosity of Browning’s faith. 
In lines 7 to 12 death is certain: 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go; 
For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 
The title that Browning chose for his poem is a significant com- 
ment on these lines. The word “Prospice” is from the Italian 
and means “look forward.” It indicates that the center of his 
life has changed. Now his citizenship is in heaven because his 
heart is there. To meet Mrs. Browning again is “the guerdon 
to be gained,” “the reward of it all,” but standing between is the 
inevitable battle with what seems like an invincible foe. 
In lines 13 to 20 death is disdained. Does Browning shrink 
from the struggle? Listen to him and see: 


I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. ; 
No! Let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 


Great souls ever feel that the inevitable ought to be faced reso- 
lutely, defiantly. Should a brave man be told that he might 
dodge by death on the sly he would instinctively feel it beneath 
him to be so cowardly ; he would believe to the very marrow of his 
bones that to prove himself a man he must vanquish the monster 
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that stands between him and his immortality. And this is Brown- 
ing’s mood here, and the mood of a lifetime applied to its severest 
- I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

And what is the ground of his faith at this point? It is his belief 
in the sufficiency of the principles he has tied to in the past. We 
can read between the lines, “In this, the greatest fight of all, the 
things that stood by me in the past will not fail me now.” We are 
reminded of David’s saying, as he goes forth to meet Goliath, “The 
Lord that delivered me out of the paw of the lion and out of the 
paw of the bear, he will deliver me out of the power of this 
Philistine.” 

In lines 21 to 24 death is defeated. All the poet’s art and pas- 
sion and faith at their whitest heat are here welded into a strong 
and mighty climax. Here most of all we can say with Stopford 
Brooke, “Browning in the central fire of his character is in it.” 


For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the flend voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change. 


The battle that he would disdain to evade, were it possible, is, after 
all, but for a minute, and it takes Browning scarcely a minute to 
tell it. But it is a “black minute,” and did ever a poet by dramatic 
touch and rapidity of movement put more blackness into so small 
a space of time? Will there ever be another minute so tense, so 
throbbing, so thrilling, so triumphant as that which begins with 
“the elements’ rage” and hurries to the quivering moment when 
the fiend voices shall change ? 

In lines 25 to 26 death is despoiled. In the oft-repeated 
story of the old romantic days of chivalry a beautiful princess is 
within a palace where she has every material comfort heart could 
wish. But she is a prisoner. To get to her her lover must pass 
the guards. Likewise Browning thinks of his wife as being in 
the larger life beyond. But she is a prisoner. Death keeps off 
all comers. To reach her he must overpower the guard. The 
climax of victory recorded in the previous lines is, therefore, 
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made the foundation of a climax of reward, an enumeration of 
the spoils of war that culminates in the joyous certainty of reunion 
with her whom he once called “soul of my soul.” After “the ele. 
ments’ rage, the fiend voices that rage, shall change,” they 
Shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O, thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest. 
Here one of the favorite ideas of Browning and his wife finds jts 
most exultant expression. The love poems of each abound with 
their belief that after death all love’s severed ties will be reunited 
forever. At the end of “The Last Ride” the man says, “Now, 
heaven and she are beyond this ride,” and then asks, “What if 
this yearning should be forever fulfilled” 
And heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, forever ride? 
In a little poem called “Speculative” he gives a concise but compre- 
hensive statement of this belief: 
Others may need new life in heaven— 
Man, Nature, Art made new, assume. 
Man with new mind old sense to leaven; 


Nature new light to clear old gloom; 
Art that breaks bonds, gets soaring room. 


I shall pray: “Fugitive as precious— 
Minutes which passed—return, remain! 

Let earth’s old life once more enmesh us, 
You with old pleasures, me—old pain, 
So we but meet nor part again. 


In “By the Fireside” he says to his wife: 


Think, when our one soul understands 
The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the house not made with hands? 
Not until the last verse, where he has gained his choice and is 
watching her as she sits by the fire, does he answer, “The gain 
of earth must be heaven’s gain too.” 
The gem of all these aspirations is what he calls “a posy” to 
the ring with which he encircles his wife’s finger in “The Ring 
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and the Book.” In olden days “a posy” was a motto inscribed 
on a ring and sometimes on a knife. Browning’s “posy” invokes 
not the muses but his wife, who alone can inspire him, because he 
feels that she is still with him in spirit, and that the life he now 
lives he lives by the faith that he will one day see her face to face: 


Hail, then, and hearken from the realms of help! 
Never may I commence my song—my due 
To God, who best taught song by gift of thee— 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand, 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was again may be; some interchange 
Of grace, some splendor once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile. 
In the days of the flesh this longing was equally strong in the heart 
of Mrs. Browning. We have already heard her say, 
“If God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 
During courtship, when sickness made the grave seem nearer than 
the marriage altar, she wrote: 
Guess now who holds thee? “Death!” I said. But there 
The silver answer rang, “Not death, but love.” 
How his wife’s faith must have quickened his own! But all the 
ardor used elsewhere in asserting his belief in the eternal reunion 
of severed ties is concentrated and energized in the passionate out- 
burst in “Prospice” which tells of Love’s victory over death: 
Then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again— 
And with God be the rest. 
In speaking thus Browning was but voicing a universal instinct. 
In the old picture Monica and Augustine clasp hands in the twi- 
light and look longingly into the open sky. An eminent divine 
has used this as a symbol of man’s instinctive yearning after 
immortality, and so it is. But those clasped hands mean that the 
only immortality that can satisfy love is one that guarantees the 
reunion of severed ties. The demand for a future life is almost 
invariably accompanied by a demand for the eternity of the deeper 
friendships. Homer in the Odyssey represents Ulysses as recog- 
nizing his mother in the world of spirits. When Tennyson pic 
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tures him as sailing forth beyond “the baths of all the western 
stars,’”’ to seek new worlds, he makes him say, 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Socrates in his address before the judges said: “Who could not 
part with a great deal to purchase a meeting with Orpheus, Hesiod, 
and Homer? If it be true that this is to be the consequence of 
death I would even be glad to die often. What pleasure will jt 
give to live with Palamedes, and others who suffered unjustly, 
and to compare my fate with theirs! What inconceivable happi- 
ness will it be to converse in another world with Sisyphus and 
Ulysses, especially as those who inhabit that world will die no 
more.” Cicero echoes the same hope: “For my part I feel myself 
transported with the most ardent impatience to join the society 
of my two departed friends, whose character I greatly respected 
and whose persons I sincerely loved.” In his account of the visit 
of Aineas to the world of spirits Virgil describes his hero as recog- 
nizing his friends and being recognized by them, Even though 
the dead child was the child of his sin, David must needs say, “I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” In the full light 
of the New Testament revelation the hereafter is a sumptuous 
feast where we shall sit down with our friends and the noblest 
souls of earth—the Abrahams, the Isaacs, the Jacobs. This hope 
beats eternal even in savage breasts. It was the hope of attend- 
ing him in another world that prompted the widow of India to 
throw herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. The wife of 
Little Wolf, an Indian Chief, accompanied him to Paris, where 
she died. They had lost four children, and in answer to her hus- 
band’s desire that she might live she replied: “No! No! My four 
children call me. I see them beside the Great Spirit. They stretch 
out their arms to me, and are astonished that I do not join them.” 
Beyond doubt, this is a universal belief, and universal beliefs are 
the voice of God. It is just this essential humanity of the belief 
that constitutes the ground of Browning’s faith. Once reunited 
with his wife, what of the eternal future? Not knowledge but 
faith, is his answer. After all, the grand climax of “Prospice” is 
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the last line, “And with God be the rest.” His only argument is 


that of Whittier: 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Because the deeper and nobler instincts are implanted by God, 
Browning holds him responsible for their eternal development, 
and because God is mighty and good, that responsibility will be 
fully met, not in cold legality, but in love. Therefore he says, 


All we have willed, or hoped, or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself. 


But he makes love the greatest good. Of all his human ties the 
greatest is his love for his wife. If God gives fullness and eternity 
to the lesser instincts he has implanted, much more, then, will he 
give them to this, the finest of all. When he says in the concluding 
line of “Prospice,” “And with God be the rest,” he makes an eager, 
confident application to himself of the argument used in “Evelyn 


Hope” : 
For God above 
Is great to grant as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love: 
I claim you still, for my own love's sake! 


Wherever men delight to see art engaged in a ministry of 
sympathy and faith; wherever bereft love would conquer death 
and regain its own; wherever there is a belief that the nobility 
and purity of our longings argue for their eternal development 
because the God who made them has morally bonded himself to 
perpetuate them—there “Prospice,” the Lyric of Love Trium- 
phant, the most biographical and representative of all the poems of 
Robert Browning, will be prized as one of the most precious inher- 
itances that a supremely great poet ever left to enlighten and 
strengthen the hearts of men. 


Hamer (3. Voir 
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Art. VI.—PAGANISM 


Ir is said that a famous organist who visited Niagara Falls 
a few years ago became impressed with the fact that the torrent 
was making majestic harmony as it took its eternal plunge. The 
idea took such possession of him that he made careful experiments, 
and as a result came to the conclusion that the great cataract was 
sounding the chord of G of the thirty-two-foot pipe of the organ, 
only four octaves lower. He was able to detect the harmonies 
and to determine their pitch, and from these he deduced the funda- 
mental of the chord. And thus the vast roar that had been mere 
noise for most people became for him music, a vast and glorious 
and majestic part of the world’s music in which he himself had 
his small share. I have sometimes fancied that if one with a 
sufficiently trained ear could listen to the roar of a great city from 
the right coigne of vantage, he might discover that that awful roar 
also was, after all, making a note of God’s majestic music. To 
us who live in it there is no music—only noise. But get far 
enough away from the roar of London, or Paris, or New York— 
get far enough away from the rattle of the elevated road, the shriek 
of the steam whistle, the clangor of the tools of a million workmen, 
the despairing wail of disheartened men, the sobs and cries of them 
that mourn, the drunken song of revelers, and the shouts of little 
children at play—and I can fancy that in some mysterious way 
all would be transmuted into a note of mighty music. And a 
trained, sensitive ear might be able to hear and to determine that 
note, I can fancy. Major or minor, I cannot say. I fancy that it 
might be minor. Wordsworth speaks of hearing “the still, sad 
music of humanity.” And yet it might be major; the brave, re- 
sounding strokes of glad labor and the joyous sounds of hopeful life 
overcoming the minor tones and pushing them down into a subor- 
dinate place. And in quite a similar way, one can almost think, 
the confused sound of life in all the world, made up of the dreams 
and aspirations, the truths and the untruths, the victories and the 
mistakes, the poetry and the prose, the ideas that succeed and the 
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ideas that fail, of mankind, as it rises up into the heavens becomes 
blended together in some kind of a unison that means music. 
Often it seems to us more like the tuning-up and the experimental 
sounding of the instruments before the symphony begins, but that 
may be largely because we are too near. And, if not, then we feel 
that it is, at any rate, the preparation for a great song that ought 
to be sung some day, and must be. 

As we listen to the great din of sound we try to pick out the 
instruments and their notes. It is a useful process, because it 
enables us to try to correct the orchestra where it is at fault. We 
find that sometimes one part is dominant, sometimes another. 
Sometimes it is an ungodly instrument that rises to the top and 
overcomes all the rest, threatening to ruin the symphony. That 
instrument is tamed, and brought into place, and another rises to 
dominance that is full of strength and purity and godliness. And 
30 the play goes on, seldom plainly and simply, always with many 
instruments sounding many notes, sometimes with all the instru- 
ments quarreling for the mastery, sometimes with many working 
in harmony. Paganism is one of the notes in the ensemble of 
sound to-day. It is not the dominant. A careful student of pres- 
ent conditions said the other day that, to his ear, the dominant note 
is an awareness of the troubled life of others. Some one else 
might find a different dominant. But down in the great cacophony 
is the note of paganism. It is not the blat of the horn, nor the 
squeak of the violin, nor the roar of the double basses that builds 
the foundation. To me it is more like the insistent, haunting 
tone of the oboe. In the sound of the oboe you have the clear air 
of Greece, the fair hilltop or grove or glade, and the shepherd 
with his reed making melody and thinking of the “great god Pan.” 
And that picture carries you to paganism. Historically, the word 
“pagan” refers to those village dwellers in the later years of the 
old Roman empire who were the last to come over to Christianity. 
When the rest of the empire had long since adopted Christianity 
for its religion these villagers still clung to the gods, the sacrifices 
and the festivals of the older times. It is like the word “heathen,” 
which etymologically refers to those dwellers on the heath who 
longest resisted the truth after Christianity was introduced into 
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Germany. But in this paper the word is not used in that narrow 
sense. It is used rather in a large way to suggest those ideas and 
ideals that dominated the better parts of the world before Chris. 
tianity came. The highest and most attractive expression of 
paganism is found in early Greece. The life of the Hellenic times 
has a perennial fascination for the mind of man. Always are 
there minds and hearts harking back, either consciously or with 
mere human instinct, to the joyous, care-free blitheness of the life 
of pagan Greece. The blue skies, the hearty outdoor life, the 
beautiful bodies, the lithe limbs, the bright eyes, the culture, the 
grace, the refinement, the garlands, dances, and wine, the music 
and art, the days of pleasure, the lives untroubled by “the pangs 
of conscience, the fears and hopes, the triumph and despair of 
the soul which were the preoccupations of the Puritans”—these 
things seem very desirable to the hearts of men over and again as 
the world wags on. And over and again as the world wags on the 
hands of men are stretched out to seize them, the efforts of men are 
spent to gain them. 

As applied to conditions to-day, paganism would refer to 
any manifest survival or recrudescence of the ideals or the aims 
of pagans ; it would refer to any obvious abandonment of the Chris- 
tian ideal and the substitution of the ideals of those people who 
lived in the moment, whose aim was pleasure, who exalted nature, 
and whose souls were untroubled by those questions of sin and sal- 
vation that historically have gone with the Christian faith. If 
there is any marked literary expression of this point of view, or 
any general or increasing going over to pagan ways of living, there 
is food for thought for the student of the life of the day. That 
there are evidences of this few would be disposed to deny. The 
frank way in which people will avow that they are becoming 
pagans is an interesting fact. The causes are doubtless manifold. 
In an age that might be characterized as the age of problems—an 
age when “problem” is almost our most familiar word—many 
grow tired of problems and the Puritan view of life. In an age 
of maddening nervous tenseness and deadly weariness from rush- 
ing, ideals are set aside for the comfort or the pleasure of the 
moment. A deadly lassitude of conscience falls even upon those 
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of New England heritage. People give up their religious prac- 
tices because they seem less important to them than other things. 
In an age of such boundless wealth as was never known before 
in the Christian world, the reckless extravagance and eager self- 
indulgence that are the camp followers of such wealth have under- 
mined the feeling of responsibility. In one way and another, 
not to multiply causes, the spiritual aspirations of people are for- 
gotten, starved, or buried. And paganism creeps in. For pagan- 
ism is life without a spiritual ideal. The pagan is a man who is 
satisfied with the present. He lives in the now. 

It is not fair to vituperate wealth all the while. Nor is it 
honest. And yet it cannot be forgotten that it was said a long 
time ago that great riches make it hard for a man to get into the 
kingdom of heaven. Certainly the possession of enormous wealth 
makes it easy for a man to be a pagan. When Midas had his fatal 
gift of the golden touch he could not have been anything but a 
pagan. Unless increase in conscience, in moral restraint, and in 
the feeling of responsibility keep pace with increase in wealth, 
there is pretty likely to be trouble somewhere. Men become like 
engines with a big head of steam up and the governor off. There 
is a vast power not under restraint. Though a revival is taking 
place now, in recent years conscience, restraint, and responsibility 
have not been increasing as fast as wealth in this country. There- 
fore we have the situation that is taxing the most serious thought 
of the best men in the land. Though the “yellow rich” may be 
willing to lapse into paganism, the masses of the people are not 
content to become Helots. This makes the difficulty of our situa- 
tion. The ancient pagan aristocrat looked upon the serfs as little 
more than cattle, and slew them for the pleasure of watching their 
death struggles. The modern pagan, reveling in easy self-indul- 
gence and cheerful irresponsibility, ruthlessly and haughtily dis- 
regards the masses tailing below him in poverty, ignorance, and 
degradation. The workmen who become “spent men” while still 
scarcely more than boys matter not to him. The babes working 
all night in the foul, hot air of crowded mills are beneath his 
notice. The bodies etiolated from their much confinement, the 
diseases induced by unsanitary surroundings, the gaunt frames, 
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the sunken cheeks, the clamorous stomachs, the beclouded »; 

the stupid faces, the thousands killed unnecessarily in mines ang 
factories, the women driven to dishonor because of insufficient 
wages—these things, that he might have helped, do not make the 
modern pagan flutter an eyelid. The insolent arrogance of the fy. 
clad, begoggled motorist, who spatters mud upon all sides and fy. 
riously rides down those who do not keep out of his way well typ 
ifies the practical attitude of many toward their fellow men. No 
that all motorists are like that, nor that all rich men treat the 
masses thus. Not even that the majority are such. But the type 
will be recognized. Lest this general attitude of mind and life 
should not be sufficiently effective in the world, some gentlemen of 
our own day have kindly built it up into a philosophy for ys, 
In the superman philosophy, the philosophy of lion natures that 
is so vigorously taught by one school of writers, we have one of the 
literary expressions of modern paganism. Here is a modern pagan 
philosophy. The teachings and ideals of Christianity are set aside 
and paganism is put in its place. And yet here is a curious fact, 
These superman philosophers by no means exhibit that hardness 
of heart which is the most condemnable thing in the world, but, 
on the contrary, their hearts beat hot and high with a very intense 
social passion, while at the same time they are teaching that the 
only hope for the world lies in the production of a race of strong 
men, hard men, men who shall override all others and do as they 
please. While a philosophical school propounds the theory, the 
economic tendencies of the time produce the reality. The “strong 
man” that the philosopher talks about is the lion-hearted financier, 
the unmoral money king, the ruthless egoist, that the common 
business man or laboring man has to encounter. The philosophical 
statement is pagan in its point of view, the men who unconsciously 
illustrate it are pagan in deed. This same ruthless egoism, this 
same eagerness to override everyone else to get to one’s own goal, 
is revealed in the mad rush for pleasure, the demand for enjoy- 
ment at any cost, that has become a familiar spectacle. The feel- 
ing that mankind ought to be happy is a deep and universal and 
true instinct. All nature seems happy. The animal creation 
seems happy. Man alone is unhappy. But to snatch happiness 
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with a high hand, to live by this rule, “I must be happy at any 
and every cost”—this is a very different thing from the Christian’s 
hopeful living for a future happiness that is entirely compatible 
with perfect goodness. The modern pagan, however, is resolved 
tobe happy at any cost. He grows tired of his wife? He promptly 
decides she is not his affinity, leaves her, and induces some one 
to tie him up to his affinity. He wants a motor? He sells his 
house, makes his children homeless, cheats his butcher and baker 
—and buys the coveted expensive toy. 

Every little while we are startled by some new evidence that 
comes to light of the mad desire of jaded lives for a new sensa- 
tion—some story of “high society” folk dining at a table with 
monkeys, or otherwise showing themselves to be agreeable inno- 
vators in the realm of pleasure. Perhaps we should have more 
food for thought if we could see in how many black-coated, respect- 
ablelooking men the same desire—manifested in more conven- 
tional ways, it may be, but the same desire for sensations—has 
become regnant. They are not restrained by any conscience. 
They are not being held back by any eternal or divine law of 
right. They are living for sensations, not for character. “Self- 
indulgence rather than self-denial, play rather than work, excite- 
ment rather than self-respect,” are what they think desirable. 
They have become pagans. For the pagan is a man who has ceased 
to struggle toward an infinite, ever-progressing ideal, has ceased 
to hunger and thirst after unattained and unattainable character, 
and has settled himself down to get the greatest enjoyment out of 
the passing moment. For him there is no longer any passion for 
ideals, there is no more any ecstatic sending of the soul up into 
the highest places. ‘ 

One of the surest evidences of this modern paganism is the 
cutting out of all effort for spiritual culture. The calm and frank 
way in which people do it is most suggestive. “O, we have become 
quite pagans,” they say, and laugh it off. And they have. For 
the typical ideals of the best of the pagan world were culture and 
self-realization. As Professor Griggs has put it, the highest 
thought of the Greeks was “the harmonious development of mental 
and physical faculties.”” He mentions the Sophocles of the Lateran 
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as an illustration: “The figure is erect, beautifully proportioned, 
and gracefully draped. The head is noble, the face showing a 
union of power and self-control together with a glad joy of life 
There is no great aspiration, no profound spirituality in this 
statue, but that serene and balanced harmony of mind and body 
which was the highest ideal in ancient life.” This is fine, but 
it is a limited manhood. Men and women after that pattern can 
only be called “noble animals.” And that is the product of pagan- 
ism at its highest culmination. The people who have cut out of 
their lives all spiritual longing and struggle, all effort to be any. 
thing but “noble animals,” have become nothing more than latter- 
day pagans. We have them for our neighbors. They have ceased 
to go to church, because church seems to them less important than 
countless other things. If they ever do enter a church it is either 
because fashion decrees, or because for a moment they have been 
fooled into thinking church is not church by means of the sound 
of cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music, that have been brought in for the hour by some 
astute priest of paganism. But they have no holy day. There are 
days of work and days of pleasure, but a holy day they have none, 
When Sunday comes round they choose rather to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of golf for a season than to separate themselves with the people 
of God. When they think of morals it is from the point of view 
of the ancient pagan, who regarded moral evil only from the 
esthetic point of view. And if they do, perchance, still pretend to 
some touch with the ancient religion, it is probably to add yet 
more to those crimes against truth and vital religion that have 
been so often done under the fetich of a false liberality. The new 
devotion to the body and enthusiasm for outdoor life that have 
just been alluded fo are among the striking characteristics of our 
time. A man can have a beautiful body and not be a pagan, and 
can love outdoor life and not be a pagan; but if those two things 
are the chief objects of his devotion, he is not likely to be much 
else than a pagan. The cultivation of the body is a very different 
thing from the cultivation of the soul. 


Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 
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So spake a wise man. And that word, and this other great word, 
I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, 

indicate the difference between pagan and Christian. But there 
are other interesting facts in this connection. With this new 
devotion to the body has come a new exaltation of the purely 
ysical functions. There is the school of social philosophers 
who teach that the only possible solution of the social and indus- 
trial problems of life lies in scientifically planned and guarded 
reproduction to people the earth with a new race. But more strange 
even than this is the outbreak of literary revelation of sexual emo- 
tions in the novels and plays of the day, and the constant discussion 
of sexual questions and frequent palliation of sexual transgres- 
sions and abnormalities. Just at present a number of writers 
seem to have gone mad about “Life Force.” Books are written 
about the “Life Force.” Description of sexual delights is given 
with the greatest frankness. Love is interpreted in the purely 
physical way. The highest point of a woman’s love is a desire 
to reproduce the physical likeness of the man she loves, and neither 
conventions, nor laws, nor morals, nor anything else must stand 
in the way of this desire. So these writers would have us think. 
This exaltation of the sexual is one of the striking literary phe- 
nomena of our day. And not the least striking thing is the fact 
that so many of those who wish to make this self-revelation to a 
curious public are women. In these wicked books by silly women 
a little sprinkling of capitals is supposed to cover a multitude of 
salacious maunderings. Print “Love” with a capital, and “Life 
Force” with capitals, and “becoming One” with a capital, and lo! 
your badness becomes a sort of sublimated good, beyond the judg- 
ment of ordinary moral men and women, and the curse has been 
taken off voluptuous revelings in violation of the seventh com- 
mandment. It is strange what miracles a simple capital can work! 
This kind of writing is not the only literary manifestation 

of modern paganism. No catalogue of names is to be given, but 
any observer of modern literary tendencies can make an ample list 
for himself. FitzGerald’s quatrains of “Omar Khayyam” not only 
were themselves an expression of paganism, but their remarkable 
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popularity indicated the latent paganism in widely diverse classes 
of society. This same thing is indicated by the vogue of other 
modern poets whose chief asset seems to be their luxuriant riot 
in mere sensuous beauty. Turning from poetry to prose, we find 
that in the “social problem” class we have developed a set of 
writers who have slight regard for the teachings and ideals of 
orthodox Christianity, but have great faith in selective breeding, 
scientific generation, disruption of family life, education by the 
State, isolation of the fittest, and voluntary nobility. Not that 
all men of this class believe all these things, but these are things 
that as a class they stand for. So far as any solution of the 
problems of life is concerned they are utterly pagan. Far from 
looking for any solution in Christianity, they do not let it enter 
into their calculations. It is a negligible quantity. And there 
are others who plainly say that Christianity is only a partial 
truth, and wholly inadequate as an ideal of life. 

These are some of the signs of paganism in the day in which 
we live and among the people with whom we associate. During 
the ages of the world’s history the great pagan civilizations—Egypt, 
Babylon, Assyria, Greece, Rome—have one after another been 
brought to ruin. It remains to be seen whether the civilization 
that we call Christian will have any better fate. Many of the con- 
ditions that prevailed in those old pagan states are duplicated in 
America to-day. Will Christian civilization prove itself any more 
able to cope with great and crying evils than the pagan civiliza- 
tions were? We return to the statement at the beginning. Pagan- 
ism is only one note in the great symphony. Christianity con- 
quered paganism once; paganism will not conquer Christianity 
now. Paganism worked itself out in ancient times. It will work 
itself out again. The harmony with life, in which paganism seems 
to establish a man, is like the harmony established by the Greek 
religion, which, Mr. Lowes Dickinson says, “was a harmony for 
life, but not for death.” That will not do. Man cannot live 
without a solution for the problem of life. Paganism is only one 
note in the great symphony. Ten or twelve years ago Henry van 
Dyke, writing of what he called an “age of doubt,” had this 
passage : 
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In how many of the lighter novels of the day do we find any recogni- 
tion, even between the lines, of the influence which the idea of God or its 
absence, the practice of prayer, or its neglect, actually exercise upon the 
character and conduct of men? Take, for example, Trilby, as the type of 
a clever book carelessly written for the thoughtless public of a passing 
moment. It is incredibly credulous in regard to the dramatic possibilities 
of hypnotism. It is pitifully inadequate in its conception of the actual 
potencies of religion; and it uses Christianity chiefly as a subject for 
caricature in the style of the illustrated newspapers which are called 


comic." 

That could hardly be said to-day. The novels of the day are full 
of religion, and sometimes pretty good religion, too, If there 
are some that are distinctly pagan, there are many that are not. 
And if among the prominent contributors to the literature of 
the day we have such schools of writers as were mentioned a 
moment ago, we have, on the other hand, such an insistent teacher 
of Christianity as Mr. A. C. Benson, such a militant poet of 
Christianity as Mr. Kipling, and such a thumping critic of our 
time and agile pricker of bubbles and valiant defender of the 
faith as Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton. These men proclaim that 
man does not live for sense but for character, not for the present 
alone but for eternity. 

Paganism is only one note in the great symphony. And 
because Christianity is not a denial of life but a fulfillment, and 
a richer fulfillment than paganism, the note of paganism will be 
subdued into its proper place, and the music will be ever more 
majestic as it rises from a world that is learning to love the ideals 
and live the life of the Man of Nazareth. 


1 Henry van Dyke, D.D., in The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. Macmillan, 1896. 
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Agr. VIL—SCIENCE THE COMPLEMENT OF RELIGION. 


Pzruars the most impressive sight to be seen at the Colum. 
bian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 was the inscription stretching 
along the great peristyle fronting the lake, “Yr Suari Know ruy 
Truru, AND THE TrutH SuHatt Maxe You Free.” The thought- 
ful mind felt like paraphrasing Jacob at Bethel: “This is none 
other than the voice of God.” Indeed, these words were those of 
Jesus himself, and not those of an agnostic iconoclast hurled at 
religious tenets. They should be the working motto alike of scien- 
tific investigator and Christian student and philosopher. Free. 
dom from bias and prejudice is essential to best results both in 
scientific research and devotional meditation. 

There is an ancient and time-dishonored fallacy that science 
and religion are natural enemies and have been long engaged in 
inevitable strife. Instead of deadly antagonists they are the in- 
separable complements of each other, “useless each without the 
other.” Science deals with the objective world, the things which are 
seen and temporal, and religion with the subjective and the things 
which are unseen, spiritual, and eternal. They both bear testimony 
of God. They may overlap, and if so they cannot disagree, because 
they are the output of the same great Author, “who changeth not.” 
There are parallel cases of complementary relations among the 
sciences themselves. Physics and chemistry, zodlogy and botany, 
anatomy and physiology are the natural complements of each other 
and do not conflict, though they may overlap in certain regions. 
They may and do aid and substantiate each other, but they never 
contradict or interfere. Nevertheless, there are indubitable evi- 
dences of conflict between certain scientists and certain theologians, 
in the suspicion, and even passion and bitterness, that has not 
wholly disappeared even yet in certain quarters. It is well to note, 
however, that mutual race hatred and occasional street riots in 
Tokyo and San Francisco do not necessarily indicate nor precipitate 
war between the United States and Japan. America need not coun- 
tenance the attacks of a few sand-lot hoodlums upon a Japanese 
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savant, even though said sand-lot rioters have their naturalization 
papers as proofs of their citizenship. “ ’Tis true ’tis pity, and pity 
+s tis true,” that both science and religion have had occasion to 
disavow and apologize for the many attacks of the devotees of each 
upon the other. It does not concern faith in God whether the earth 
be the center of the universe or a tiny ball revolving around the 
giant sun and accompanying it on its swift flight through space. It 
does not matter to “true religion and undefiled” whether the world 
be flat or spherical. The spiritual life is no more dependent upon 
the creation of the world in six days than upon one covering many 
gons of time. The immanence of God in nature and the affairs of 
men is no more affected by the theory of the evolutionary develop- 
ment of related species from each other than by the direct creation 
of every species and variety of plants and animals de novo. And 
yet unwise theologians have not been loth to stake the authenticity 
of the Scriptures upon the acceptance of each of the above-named 
theories. Neither the kingdom of the Spirit and the Bible nor the 
credibility of science was involved in these disgraceful mélées. 
“The reign of law” does not interfere with the supremacy of Jeho- 
vah. I know of no better definition of law than that it is God’s 
usual way of doing things. Speaking reverently, it is not too much 
to say that natural laws are simply God’s habits. A miracle, con- 
versely, may be considered simply as an unusual way for God to do 
a thing. Is God less free to contravene a habit than I? Every 
portion of the foundation and superstructure of science is strength- 
ened and upheld and buttressed by as great miracles as any men- 
tioned in the Bible. The endowment of the humblest of creatures 
with the exceeding mystery of life is an unfathomed mystery to the 
wisest of scientists. Dr. John P. D. John puts it forcibly thus: 


Science and religion do not conflict. They cannot conflict, for their 
origin and ultimate end are the same. Philosophy and theology come in 
conflict, but philosophy is not science, and theology is not religion. 
Philosophy is the human interpretation of science and theology is the 
human interpretation of religion. That which is human is finite and 
fallible, whether it appear in philosophy or theology. That which is 
divine is infallible, whether it be in science or religion. . . . Now, 
it can be no objection to science that we cannot, with the microscope, get 
a focus on love; or in the spectrum get a glimpse of the bright lines of 
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hope; or with the balances weigh the force of the human will. s 
Nor, on the other hand, should it be any objection to religion that jt 
cannot seo physical facts with spiritual eyes and touch physica] facts 
with spiritual hands. Conscience can analyze the elements of a human act 
but it cannot analyze a molecule of water. Is it any objection to hope 
that it cannot anchor a ship, to love that it cannot hold a planet in its 
orbit, or to faith that it cannot turn back the tides of the ocean as it 
turns back the tides of sin in the human soul? 


Religion is the elder brother of science; elder because the instinets 
of the spiritual nature found expression in worship long before any 
orderly attempts were made to solve the mysteries of physical 
phenomena, and brother because they are equally the manifestation 
of God the Father. Science should be the strongest ally of religion 
in battling with error, sin, and superstition, and will be when we 
silence crimination and recrimination. All either science or re 
ligion ought to ask, regarding a statement, theory, or discovery, is 
whether it be true. If true, it is as eternal as God himself, and if 
not true, it will fall of its own weight. Science is seeking to know 
the truth as it is revealed in God’s material world, while religion is 
seeking to know the truth as it is revealed in Christ Jesus ; but these 
twain are the natural and necessary complements of each other. 
There are many facts established by science that are the strongest 
bulwarks of monotheism, which is the bedrock upon which Christian- 
ity is founded. In our confession of faith we have been affirming 
our belief in “one God and Father of all,’”’ but we had no other basis 
for this belief than the Scriptures until science abundantly verified 
that fact. The revelations of science regarding this point may be 
considered under five divisions: First, the unity of the universe 
has been established beyond question by the telescope, microscope, 
and spectroscope. The latter instrument has revealed scores of 
elements in distant heavenly bodies, as the sun, stars, comets, 
meteors, etc., but it has not found one single element anywhere in 
the universe with which we are not familiar on the earth. It is a 
strong indication of the unity of God if all things everywhere are 
made of the same stuff. Second, the telescope and spectroscope 
both establish a like unity of force throughout the universe; and 
what is force but God in action? Not only gravitation, but also 
light, heat, and, probably, electrical energy extend to the utmost 
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star. In the presence of these facts such polytheistic systems as the 
mythologies of the cultured Greeks and Romans are utterly unten- 
able. Third, science establishes the unity of God not only by the 
similarity of forces and materials but likewise in the identity of 
processes of creation. While these processes are practically com- 
plete on the earth they are still operative upon the more distant 
planets, stars, nebule and star clusters. Indeed, we could easily 
trace either forward or backward the creation of the solar system 
and the earth in the yet unfinished parts of the universe. The 
astronomer is freely admitted into God’s workshop and permitted to 
watch the processes of creation. Some of the planets are yet in 
various unfinished stages from that in which “the earth was with- 
out form, and void”’ to that of the completed world. One of them at 
least, Mars, is in much the same stage as the earth at present, and 
experiences much the same vicissitudes of season and storm and 
flood, and probably the same phenomena of plant and animal life. 
There is a very curious fact, call it coincidence, or conscious 
correlation, or what you may, that speaks loudly of “one God and 
Father of all.” The botanist has long known that leaves were not 
placed in a haphazard manner on the stems of plants, but that they 
had a definite arrangement, varying from opposition on through the 
series expressed by the fractions one half, one third, two fifths, 
three eighths, five thirteenths, eight twenty-firsts, thirteen thirty- 
fourths, and—nothing else, for the series ends abruptly here. Now, 
some inquiring mind found that this series was founded upon the 
eurious mathematical principle of adding the like terms of the two 
preceding fractions to secure the corresponding term of each suc- 
ceeding fraction of the series. Evidently the Creator of plants was 
a mathematician. It was later found that this same series, begin- 
ning and ending with the same terms, expressed very closely the 
relative periods of revolution of the planets around the sun. In 
other words, if the places of the planets in the solar system were for- 
gotten, the botanist, with the aid of this law and Kepler’s third law, 
could tell the astronomer the correct order and distance. Evidently, 
the Creator of the solar system is also a mathematician, and, what 
is to the point, the same mathematician as the one who created 
plants! Fourth, we have given a halting assent to the apostle’s 
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statement that “He hath made of one blood all nations of men,” 
and wondered if the Negro and Hottentot and Digger Indian 
could have been known to the apostle. On this point science grimly 
verifies the apostle, and includes the blackest and brownest and 
yellowest and whitest of the race in one undoubted species. The 
most uncouth savage of human kind is a near relation at least, if 
not our brother. Fifth, science establishes the unity of plan in all 
living creatures also. There is no escape from the fact that the 
Creator of the humblest creature is the same as the Creator of man, 
There is much food for thought in the practical identity of struc. 
ture of such widely different functioning organs as the arm and 
hand of man, the wing of a bird, the flipper of a whale, the hoof of a 
horse and the paw of a cat. Whether or not they be derived by 
evolutionary development from each other, there can be no question 
that the same Being with marvelous ingenuity manipulated these 
identical materials so as to serve very different purposes. It seems 
that religion might make effective use of such facts, and science is 
willing to stake everything upon their credibility. 

To instance one or two further facts that science puts at the 
disposal of religion: The scriptural statement of the coming end of 
the world has been considered extremely improbable and fanciful 
by some agnostics, who have been inclined to treat the description 
with levity. Astronomy, however, insists that this catastrophe is 
one of the most credible and probable of possible endings of the 
earth. There are now known to be multitudes of dark stars or non- 
luminous bodies drifting through space, the number probably equal- 
ing or surpassing that of the visible stars. This is shown in a start- 
ling manner by the occasional temporary stars that flash out and 
then die down to inconspicuousness, or disappear altogether. Some 
of these appear where no star was ever observed before, and recent 
observations render it extremely probable that they arise from the 
impact of two dark stars that collide with terrific velocity and force. 
Time will not permit a further discussion of the proofs of such an 
hypothesis. The sun with his attendant planets is also drifting 
through space with many times the velocity of a cannon ball. The 
direction of the flight is known to be somewhere between the 
constellations of Hercules and Lyra, but what lies across his path, 
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or where, or what is his destination, God himself only knows. The 
devout astronomer says with the poet, 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


Suppose the sun or the earth should collide with one of these dark 
stare, what then? Why, the elements would melt with fervent 
heat and the heavens be rolled together as a scroll. The eminent 
astronomer Simon Newcomb a year or two ago wrote a fanciful 
description of such a catastrophe. Professor Winchell says : “Could 
we fly to the remotest star we should still be at home in the house of 
our God.” He adds that, although we cannot at present make that 
journey, light, heat, gravitative force, and, probably, electricity 
are constant!y making the trip. Is that statement not worthy to 
be placed beside one by the Psalmist : “If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there . . . thy right hand shall hold me” ? 
There is something direct, logical, inevitable, and fascinating 
about modern methods of proof. Suppose a student comes to the 
teacher and says, “I cannot believe that two gases, one of them 
burning with intense heat and the other fiercely supporting com- 
bustion, form by their union a liquid like water that will neither 
burn nor support combustion. Oxygen, too, is necessary to respira- 
tion, while water would suffocate me if I should fill my lungs with 
it. It is too paradoxical for belief.” The teacher would not argue 
with him, but would say, “Try it and see.” He would direct him 
to put some water in a vessel and pass an electric current through 
it and note that only oxygen and hydrogen would be formed. He 
would further tell him to put oxygen and hydrogen together in the 
proper proportions and unite them with an electric spark and see 
that only water would result. There is much of this same scientific 
spirit in religion. The great Teacher said: “If any man will do 
the will of my Father, he shall know of the doctrine.” That sounds 
very much like a laboratory direction: “Try it and see.” The same 
candid challenge is voiced by the prophet Malachi: “Prove me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows 
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of heaven and pour you out a blessing.” God does not resent our 


inquiries, nor blindfold us and cram His message down our jp. 
tellectual throats. “Come now, let us reason together, saith the 
Lord.” Mr. John says: “If the religionist who attacks reason and 
the positivist who attacks faith are Samsons going to their destrue. 
tion, the expounder of modern science who lacks faith is a Haman 
building the scaffold on which he himself shall meet his fate.” 
There is much of the religious spirit of faith and sacrifice in scien. 
tific investigation. All physical research is founded upon the be 
lief that nature will act in a uniform manner under similar cireun- 
stances—the scientific phrasing of the scriptural statement that 
God is “the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” The scien- 
tist is firm, too, in the faith that there is a purpose or a reason 
back of all phenomena and principles of nature, and he considers 
himself thrice happy if after a lifetime of toil and devotion, with- 
out any worldly emolument, he can add to or confirm a little of 
these laws and principles and can say with the assurance of Kep- 
ler, “I think God’s thoughts after him.” The great scientists of the 
day deliberately ignore or reject great salaries and honors if they 
interfere with their task. The great Agassiz replied to a tempta- 
tion of this character : “I have no time to make money.” The most 
eminent paleontologist of the day refused the most desirable scien- 
tific position in the gift of the nation, the secretaryship of the 
Smithsonian Institution, because he was engaged upon a work he 
could not complete in Washington. An eminent biologist recently 
left a large university, against the earnest protest of the president 
of that institution, and accepted a position in a smaller university 
on the seacoast, at a much reduced salary, simply because he 
wished to study sea life under normal conditions. Life itself has 
been as cheerfully sacrificed in the laboratory and in the pursuit 
of knowledge as it ever was in the mission field or on the battle 
field. Agassiz is said to have hung in his laboratories the motto: 
“Be reverent ; you are in God’s workshop.” 

It must be admitted that there have been many eminent scien- 
tists in the past who were avowed agnostics, but there are only a 
handful at present, emphasizing the present tendency of science 
toward orthodoxy. The foremost among these few to-day is Pro 
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fessor Haeckel, who clings desperately to his monistie philosophy 
despite the fact that most of his former comrades have abandoned 
their position at his side and have become pronounced dualists, or 
believers in both matter and spirit. Haeckel himself names such 
men as Kant, Virchow, DuBois Reymond, Wundt, Romanes, and 
Von Baer as having deserted him and become champions of dual- 
ism. He fiercely denies that man has an immortal soul, but he is 
willing to grant that atoms and molecules of inorganic matter have 
souls which, from the indestructibility of matter, must be immortal ! 
He, with Schopenhauer, denies purpose and will to the Creator, but 
they affirm that “All force is will.” They have strenuously repeat- 
ed the world-old feat of straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 
Von Hartmann in speaking of the forces of nature says: “This uni- 
versal power is like a God asleep.” Suppose this “universal power” 
could be shown to be not only all-powerful, but all-wise, all-merciful, 
all-seeing, and all-good, would not this “sleeping God” seem very 
much awake, and would he not resemble very closely the God of 
the Christian? I believe that science establishes every one of these 
postulates in many different ways. Let us take a single well-known 
illustration. Geologists tell us that many ages ago the earth’s at- 
mosphere was unfit for air-breathing animals because of the im- 
mense quantities of carbon dioxid in it. The great world-house 
badly needed ventilation. It was a serious problem how to get rid 
of the noxious gases. In the fullness of time the earth brought forth 
an astonishing luxuriance of grass and herb and tree “whose seed is 
in itself.” This rank vegetation quickly purified the air, and at the 
same time converted the noxious gases into useful vegetable tissues 
for the beautification of the landscape and the fertilization of the 
soil. Surely, this was a marvelous transformation, but it was not 
all. Some of that vegetation fell into the extensive swamps of the 
period and, gradually losing the volatile constituents, became more 
or less pure carbon. Strata after strata of earth were heaped upon 
these deposits, and under the tremendous pressure to which they 
were subjected, and with the aid of heat, this carbon became trans- 
formed into beds of coal and deposits of graphite and diamond, and 
the volatile products were stored in subterranean reservoirs—what 
for? The dominant dinosaur had no use for coal, or graphite, or 
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diamond, or oil, or gas. It was buried too deeply to get at, anyway, 
Wait, however. Great upheavals followed, and unthought-of de. 
nudation of the uplifted strata, and, lo, the coal and other deposits 
are brought within reach. Immense fields of ice piled mountain 
high were now shoved down over great areas, scraping down eleya- 
tions, filling river valleys, causing them to seek new channels, 
damming their courses frequently and forming countless thousands 
of lakes for the passage of commerce and the beautifying of the 
landscape and providing numerous waterfalls. To what purpose, 
pray, since the mastodon did not engage in commerce, nor utilize 
the water power, nor appreciate the beautified landscape? But 
here comes an altogether different kind of creature, walking up- 
right, and an ancient superstition calls him “the lord of creation.” 
He is not so massive or impressive a creature as the saurian, or 
mammoth, or leviathan, but he takes hold of things as if he indeed 
were master. He tames and uses or kills off other creatures, he 
finds and uses the coal and oil and gas and admires the diamond. 
He builds fleets to sail the great waterways, harnesses the water- 
falls, and becomes a coworker with nature in improving the land- 
scape and the varieties of plants and animals which he uses. He 
discovers invisible and incredible forces of steam and electricity, 
utilizes them as his own. Are we merely dreaming and guessing 
when we conclude that he is the world inhabitant for whom nature 
has been providing so long? Could a better provision have been 
made had these forces of nature been purposeful and intelligent? 
It looks as if the “sleeping God” had been very much awake in 
geologic times at least. Prove that there was no intelligent purpose 
or design in all this, and I will venture to attempt to prove there is 
no intelligent design in a locomotive. Indeed, a waggish rhymester 
has undertaken a similar task in accounting for Drury Lane 
Theater, London, as a mere freak of chance materials and forces: 


From floating elements in chaos hurled, 
Self-formed of atoms, sprang the infant world; 
No great First Cause inspired the happy plot, 
But all was matter—and no matter what! 
Atoms, attracted by some law occult, 

Settled in spheres—this globe was the result. 
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I sing how casual brick in airy climb 

Encountered casual cow-hair, casual lime; 

How rafters, borne through wondering clouds elate, 

Kissed in their slope blue elemental slate; 

Clasped solid beams in chance-directed fury, 

And gave to birth our renovated Drury! 
Suppose man had come upon the earth with no more preparation 
than the trilobite, the ichthyosaur, or the megatherium. He could 
not have risen above the scale of life they led. We cannot think 
of any great conquest of nature even without coal and the by-prod- 
uets of its manufacture. This “sleeping God” was not only awake 
but merciful in providing for the higher activities of his creatures. 
“Like as a father pitieth his children.” I am not quoting the Mo- 
saic account in citing the above facts. Perhaps, however, God may 
have been awake in geologic times, but, like ancient Baal, when 
creation was practically completed he has gone to sleep, or is en- 
gaged in other more important affairs, or has gone on a long 
journey. Goldwin Smith, who has never been accused of over-zeal- 
ousness for current orthodoxy, says God’s hand is very evident in 
history. The reason his plans are not more evident to us, he says, 
is because we are like insects of a moment’s duration upon the can- 
vas of a Raphael. We see in the brief moment of our lives a sharp- 
pointed instrument passing near us or over us, but we cannot trace 
or comprehend the lines it is tracing, perhaps the portrait of an 
angel which it is forming. We need a broader sweep of vision and 
a more extended examination of the plan and its execution. Yes, 
God is still awake, and he is still busy in his workshop, the universe, 
as the astronomer is willing to testify. 

There is no good stopping place when one has launched out 
upon this theme. Materials and illustrations and evidences over- 
whelm one. We do not have to ascend into the heavens with the 
astronomer, nor delve into the bowels of the earth with the geologist, 
nor cross wide seas with the traveler in order to see and appreciate 
the marvelous works and tender care of our God, for we ourselves 
“are fearfully and wonderfully made.” If you multiply by several 
hundred thousand the number of stars revealed by the Lick tele- 
scope, you will have approximately the number of white blood cor- 
puscles in the veins of your own body. These corpuscles are known 
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to be the policemen and physicians of this marvelous organism we 
call the body. They are going on their ceaseless rounds through 
every tissue and fiber of the body arresting and destroying the in. 
truding disease germs that might otherwise cause death. If path- 
ogenic bacteria invade the body in great numbers, they wage valiant 
warfare until these enemies are expelled or they themselves are 
overcome. Countless millions unhesitatingly sacrifice their lives 
for the safety of the great organism of which they are a part. Mul- 
tiply the number of white corpuscles again by five hundred and you 
have the approximate number of red blood corpuscles, the oxygen 
carriers and ventilators of the body. Besides these there are count- 
less billions of tiny Vell masons and cell carpenters ceaselessly build- 
ing bone, and sinew, and other tissues of the body. These tremen- 
dous multitudes of physicians and builders and workers must have 
an extensive and adequate commissary department. There is a 
most admirable system for the preparation and distribution of food, 
and every part of this vast world of cells is kept in constant and in- 
stant communication with headquarters, and therefore in harmo 
nious action, by a complex system of telegraphy. Above all and over 
all sits the regal soul, that not only keeps the vast armies at work 
but finds much time to consider the deep things of God and of 
nature about it. “Lo, these are parts of his ways, but how little a 
portion is heard of him!” But little has been cited that might be 
said in confirmation of the theme of this paper, but they who have 
eyes to see, ears to hear, minds to conceive, and hearts to appreciate 
may understand how mighty an ally or how dangerous an enemy 
science can be to true religion. There is an ancient legend of two 
knights that met on a highway where a beautiful shield had been set 
up. One knight remarked what a fine silver affair the shield was. 
The other knight said his eyes were very reliable, and that he would 
stake his reputation as a knight that it was of gold. The first 
knight intimated that in that case he had not much to lose. They 
battled strenuously over the material of the shield until it was 
found to be both, silver on one side and gold on the other. In this 
battle between the theologian and the scientist a very similar state 
of affairs has existed. The scientist after a lifetime of investiga- 
tion in the laboratory said: “As far as I can see, this God of the 
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universe is a being of infinite power and immutable laws. He 
always works according to a definite and unchanging plan and 
purpose.” The theologian replied: “No, no! Our God is a God of 
mercy and love, a God of answered prayer. He ever liveth and 
careth for us.” Misguided theologians and scientists took up the 
gage of forensic battle and inconsiderate strife. At last we are 
beginning to understand that the God of the scientist is the Creator 
of the universe, “in whom there is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning,” who “is the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” 
The God of the theologian is the second person of the Trinity, and 
both are the God of the Bible. One is the complement of the other. 

Whatever may have been the attitude of scientists in the past, 
they are not averse to orthodoxy to-day. The vast majority of the 
leaders and authorities in all branches of science are believers in 
God, and the larger proportion of them are devout Christians. On 
the other hand, the theologian has been worsted so frequently when 
he has ventured within the province of science that he is growing 
cautious, if not cordial, toward scientific discovery. There is no 
call for contention. The scientist should be given absolute freedom 
in his field of the material world and he should not be allowed to 
trespass in the realm of the spiritual, which cannot be understood 
by the natural man. The theologian may rest assured that no facts 
or phenomena of nature will overthrow God or interfere with the 
action of spiritual forces. Whatever the scientist may really dis- 
cover we may accept with reverence as an added item of news 


concerning our God. 
VW. A Keg? 
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Art. VIII.—FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES, Port 
AND LOVER 


To the thoughtful mind, scanning the horizon of human 
events, the measure of life does not appear to lie in length of years; 
rather its greatness results from attempts made and work crowded 
through to successful ends. There is, let it be remembered, an 
illustrious company of brilliant men of letters who finished their 
work early, so far as years are concerned. Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles has taken his place in the midst of this multitudinous 
band. The roll on which are emblazoned their names is long and 
—to us, we will confess—regretful. There are Chatterton, and 
Burns, and Byron, and Keats, and Shelley—brilliant men all, 
who stand at the head of the list, and all gone before forty, It 
may be an open question how early a man’s best work is done. 
With Bryant many subsequent years in a long life failed to pro- 
duce anything from his pen superior to “Thanatopsis”—a stu- 
dent’s flash of genius written before twenty. What Keats would 
have done had he lived to be eighty is a question that lurks in 
one’s mind like the dawn’s flushes of colored lights, all pointing 
to the glory of a great light yet to be. With Tennyson maturity 
was indicative of improvement, growth, power; so that the call is 
far from “Break, Break, Break” to the deep, full, silent strength 
of “Crossing the Bar.” One might, however, reasonably expect 
the increase of life to show ripeness and enrichment on every 
hand, culminating at last in some masterpiece wrought out of 
experience and toil. 

Although Frederic Lawrence Knowles was born in 1869, 
and laid aside pencil and paper forever in 1905, he had not lived 
in vain. Much merit had been crowded into these brief years of 
toil. His literary work was extensive. In one of his volumes of 
selected verse he boldly implied that there was sufficient creditable 
material for an American “Golden Treasury.” Also, his two 
volumes of original verse, “On Life’s Stairway” and “Love 
Triumphant,” attracted more than passing note. The opportunity 
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of life, as it lay in his mind, bulked big and immediate, Patient, 
persistent, tireless in his use of time, eager in the pursuit of his 
lifetask, and charmed by the best in literature, he spared no pains 
to develop his own gift of graceful expression. If this gift was 
conspicuous, 80, for that matter, was he himself. Even in his boy- 
hood he had a distinct personality. There was something about 
him that caught your attention. You felt already that his was no 
colorless, inane, flat life. Some of us can see him now, perhaps 
seventeen years of age, somewhat pale, rather delicate, and pos- 
sessed of a sensitive, cultured face, with fine spiritual eyes of rare 
lights and gleams—a poet by nature. But what a poet! Not 
the maker of rhymes simply; but burning fire glowed and 
smoldered and burst into flame as he glowered over its heat and 
forged his verse. His were 


No lips that sing at a patron’s nod 
For the price of a jester’s crust, 

But a voice whose sagas shall live with God 
When the lyres of earth are rust. 


Even in those early years he could not conceal the impress of an 
intellectual life opulent and bursting with desire for future 
achievement. Literature was a passion with him. He knew books, 
and his choices were in harmony with the finest tastes. His con- 
versation was fluent and full of delight, as well as profit, to those 
who were fortunate enough to be his friends. When, for a time, 
he took some classes in English literature, students of various 
tastes thronged his lecture room, drawn there by the rich and 
unusual character of the things he had to offer. All the while, 
however, he felt within his soul the mystic spell of the Muses. 
There was something breaking down his inclination to classroom 
work, something crowding him out from scholastic halls, voices 
that sounded in his ears as alluringly sweet as those of the sirens, 
until he became an Orpheus whose lyre—can you not hear it ?— 
smote with lovely skill, outmastered all else. With advancing 
years Knowles caught the fancy of a wide and appreciative circle, 
and was quickly admitted by competent critics into that inner 
realm where only the masters work with word-jewels and trans- 
mute humdrum life into pictures and music. By the skill of his 
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workmanship, the native lyrical spirit that was singing ever within 
him, and the character of his thought he rose to an enviable 
position among the poets of New England. There was a depth 
and strength, as well as sweetness, about him that crept into song, 
tinged every word-picture, made melodious the soft, limpid flow 
of language, and filled with solemn hush and awe great imaginative 
sweeps of thought across cosmic distances. In variety, range of 
subjects, tenderness and strength, lightness and gravity you accord 
him the power to charm, to thrill, to illuminate you, and per 
chance—let us face it—he may drop a thought into your soul with 
edges on it that, while it may rankle, will have the commendable 
property of provoking you to think. Wonderful are the things 
he brooded over, and his dreams were dripping with golden sun- 
shine and purely tremulous with unregretful music; while before 
his eyes there spread beautiful and far visions, as if some great 
curtain of crimson and purple shadows were lifted by magic fingers 
—lifted to him, while other men still looked eagerly into the myste- 
ries, seeing nothing. Being young, his friends said, with ad- 
mirable enthusiasm, “Here is a poet of promise!” And it was 
true. But, beyond question, he was also a poet of fulfillment. 
Strange that he should be summoned thus hurriedly away. And, 
thinking of what he might have done, we ery, “O those unfinished 
years!” Was it, think you, because he sang with such confiding 
sweetness in “Laus Mortis” that Death wooed him so passionately, 
and won him? “Laus Mortis”—listen: 


The lordliest of all things— 
Life lends us only feet, Death gives us wings! 


Or, take this same thought in “The Tenant”: 


This body is my house—it is not I; 
Herein I sojourn till, in some far sky, 
I lease a fairer dwelling, built to last 
Till all the carpentry of time is past. 


Or this, in his last poem: 


Our past is dead, our dreams are fled; 
We stroll by a vaster sea. 


That Knowles has a way of making you feel close to eternal 
things is manifestly true. With him time is but the slightest, 
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infinitesimal fragment of eternity, and one theme is as natural as 
the other. Thus it befalls that you find a golden line of light, 
hewilderingly and gloriously beautiful, running to and fro across 
the boundary of temporal things. Love, according to his view, 
is Here and There, and therefore it is triumphant. However 
great the forces of the material universe, love is greater. How- 
ever susceptible to the ravages of the “restless centuries” is 
“Solomon’s purple show,” or despite the inexorable fact that 
“Hlelen’s lips are drifting dust,” yet there is one element that is 
indestructible. Taken at his estimate, all other elements, terres- 
trial or celestial, are but accessories. The universe, with its skies, 
stars, and seas and all that therein is, constitutes only the setting 
—magnificent and glorious, no doubt, but still nothing more than 
the setting—for this one undimmed and incorruptible jewel. He 
regards this fact as one worthy of repeated emphasis. Over and 
over the blow of his mighty hammer knocks away the earthly 
scaffolding, so that nothing transient may obscure its full, intrinsic 
beauty. In “The Survivor” he shouts, clarion-clear, across the 
ages : . 
Love shall reign immortal 
While the worlds lie dead! 


Love is immortal however it is related—whether to earth or 
heaven. The glamour of romance, when the hearts of youth and 
maiden are first fastened together with unbreakable chains forged 
in sweet silence, or when parental love fondles the bewildering wee, 
sweet, strange thing, that by coming within doors brings hither the 
glories of paradise, is something after all more than earthly. In 
the progress of his thought, you occasionally get a bit of shock at 
the sudden lurch into the mysterious regions of the unexpected, 
as, for instance, in “The Celestial Moment” : 


O turn to me, lean to me, lips that I love! 
One moment of merciful bliss, 
Ere my shade shall be borne to those stars above 
Where only the ghosts may kiss. 
And yet what is there unexpected about it? After all, Knowles is 
right. It is all over so soon. Then, how the simplicity of the 
poet’s pathos slips through your thought, only to return again and 
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again, as you read “The Child Who Went Away”! What is more 
tender, more fragrant with the bloom of the lilacs, and—yes, more 


lonesome ¢ 
And the lilac-bush shades the low south room 
Just as it did of old, 
And the butterfly, deep in the milkweed’s bloom, 
Is poising on wings of gold; 
But nothing is glad, while all is gay— 
The soul of the summer has slipped away. 


“The soul of the summer”’—not color, fragrance, zephyr; not 
brooks, birds, trees, but the delicious presence of a little child, 
This is nothing new to us—the fact—only none of us had ever 
put it just that way. The load of a world’s care dulls and dazes 
our frail humanity till our vision gets clouded. We dash momen- 
tarily hands across eyes wet with weeping, but the grime of toil 
that is on our hands helps us not. The mists still linger. But when 
Knowles sings to us love grows sweeter, loftier, more glorious, 
and in the hope of its vast to-morrow our eyes get filled with wet 
laughter. Hope is there for the sinful, the solitary, the sorrowful, 
Eternal Love it is that lifts you up, giving you wider world-vision, 
until you feel the thrill of joy darting rapturously through your 
soul. Then he cheers you up a bit, and urges you onward, in 
“The Steps” : 

Seize your staff! beyond this height 

We shall find the Infinite Light. 

Gird your thigh! this sword shall hew 

Paths that reach the untroubled blue! 

Though dark mountains form the stair, 

It is ours to climb and dare! 


Law, truth, love—the peaks are three: 
Sinai, Olives, Calvary! 


There are, scattered through his pages, masterly touches that wake 
into life both thought and feeling. Knowles is in sympathy with 
things whether great or small. His reflective mind surveys, recog- 
nizes, and appropriates ideals that to other men are so often devoid 
of value. He could write appreciatively of butterfly, or bird, or, 
if you like, “worms in the world of green.” No one can fail to 
observe how delicate and light is his hand in the creation of grace- 
ful imagery, like “The April Boy,” or this couplet, 
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When June flees down her laughing lanes 
As fast as foot can fall; 


while, on the other hand, great themes, pulsating with energy 
primal and cosmic, are treated with large and vigorous skill. If 
it be a landseape, it is wide and far; if a glimpse of the sea, it is 
vast and awful; if a flight to the heavens, it is long and lone 
“geross dark fecund voids” to the star-dust of “planets yet to be.” 
And back of it all is recognition of One who “hurls the star 
and shapes the rose.” Probably nothing in his verse shines more 
brilliantly than the light that breaks from his pen illuminative 
of the love that constitutes the central fact of the Christian faith. 
With him, “God is love.” The spiritual aspect of his life is trans- 
ferred to song, and lies unconcealed in the sight of all that pass 
hy. Who could hide it save he who had it not? And he who lacks 
it—well, let him sit down thoughtfully with Knowles, and he will 
get, not dogma nor theological instruction, but that which poets 
are especially competent to impart—inspiration and vision. 
Knowles deals with creeds, sects, rites as a poetic iconoclast. In 
his “Love Immortal” he admits that we must not sneer at these 
“broken symbols” if they have served to “point us through the 
dark.” But they must not become the substance, for it is only love 
that can make them “glow with fire.” He rides rough shod 
through the external, formal mode of worship into the very heart 
of the spiritual life. It is the spirit, not the letter. There must 
be not the ritual but the conscious apprehension of the Infinite 
by which every task shall fulfill the divine order. Prayer, then— 
what is it? Let Frederic Lawrence Knowles tell us. In his 
“Sunset Poeins”—alas, that there should be such !—is one of un- 
usual sweep and strength on “To the Eternal Spirit.” Mark this: 


Prayer is communion, the repose 
Of hearts too closely joined for speech; 
No plea that Life withhold the blows 
Whose stalwart purpose is to teach, 
No coward’s shriek, no discord shrill, 
But brave souls resting in Thy will. 


Let us kneel in solemn silence, the will assenting, the heart at 
peace, content to bear the ills of life, so we learn the larger lesson 
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of faith that solves all problems however intricate and ful] of 
puzzle. How does Knowles solve them? The answer is easily 
found. In “To Jesus the Nazarene” there is distinguishable a 
note of victory and utter reliance: 

O Christ of contrasts, infinite paradox, 

Yet life’s explainer, solvent harmony, 

Frail strength, pure passion, meek austerity, 


And the white splendor of these darkened years, 
I lean my wandering, wayward heart on thine. 


His religious poems are many and diversified. But through them 
all the gospel of love compassionate, tender, kind, is not forgotten 
nor lost in the horrid din of the world’s hate and sin. “Golgotha,” 
“The Larger View,” “The Widow’s Son,” “The Three” reveal 
much of his inner attitude toward life in the light of the Christian 
faith. Hating sham but loving the truth, Knowles grips our 
hearts as the thoughts of home tug at us, if perchance we have 
wandered out afar into the wild countryside, sin-smitten, sun- 
scorched, scarred and twisted and desolate—grips our hearts and 
brings us back home. 

Is it not worth our while to linger over the pages of a new 
poet like Frederic Lawrence Knowles? Fresh, virile, original, 
he spreads before us world-old aspects of life newly emphasized 
and modernized. If he has ransacked the treasure-houses of the 
ages for rich stores of knowledge, he himself has been the arbiter 
of taste, and his work is not that of one “misled by the splendor of 
some great renown.” Happy poet! Is not the renown his own! 
Has he not climbed the stairway of life himself, bidding us follow! 
Has he not felt the thrill of passionate love, and thereby become 
conscious of its immortality? And, having learned these things, 
his poetry is replete with those elements of life that throb with 


power. 
Yeo WS. amir 
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Art. IX.—THE SPIRIT AND POWER OF 
DISCERNMENT 


Man is created with a most intimate relation to the things 
about him, but the ultimate benefit derived will depend largely 
upon his spirit of discernment. By the power of vision he 
beholds a world of beauty and forms some idea of the shape, size, 
and color of external objects. Through hearing come sounds of 
varied quality and degree of intensity, while other senses convey 
certain impressions of pleasure or pain peculiar to them. But 
invaluable as the senses may be with their multiplied and varied 
effects on the mind, it is apparent that there must be a power or 
faculty in some respects far superior to insure the best results 
from impressions received. For convenience let this be called 
the power of discernment, or, if preferred, the faculty of dis- 
crimination. Without such faculty there might be vision or hear- 
ing, but the impressions would be vague and indefinite, colors and 
shapes not being clearly distinguished so as to give correct ideas 
of beauty or repulsiveness, and the sounds coming to the ear 
would be so confused as to make sweetest melodies seem like 
jarring discords. It is to be observed that the keenness of per- 
ception through the senses both by nature and training is truly 
marvelous, having in some of the lower orders of animal life 
reached a very high degree of perfection. The mastiff, for in- 
stance, will be startled from his slumber by a sound that might 
fail to attract the attention of a man even in his waking moments. 
The wild deer of the forest will detect the hunter’s approach and 
flee for safety, while the hound scents the fleet-footed animal far 
away in its flight when the hunter is not conscious that he is on 
the trail of the game. 

But in man is discovered a finer sense which enables him 
to render sounds, forces, and objects of inestimable value. He 
may not be so keen of vision or hearing, but what he perceives 
has far greater meaning. Sounds borne on the breeze or im- 
pressions on the turf easily noted by the animal he might over- 
look, but beneath the surface of the ground he beholds riches of 
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fabulous worth awaiting development, and all about him the 
world vibrates with forces to be used for increasing his power 
and enlarging his life. By the delicacy of this faculty the master 
musician detects the false note amid all the varied expressions 
of the great orchestra; another has such power of discrimination 
that he can with blindfolded eye at once recognize and name any 
key of the instrument touched by another hand, while to the 
trained eye of the artist the finer shades of coloring and lines of 
perspective are easily discernible though totally unperceived by 
the unartistic mind. It is not, therefore, to the perfection of 
the organs that attention would be called as a matter of so rare 
importance as to the cultivation of a clearer and stronger dis- 
criminating faculty. The physical senses may be just as acute 
in one as in another with far different results, the one perceiy- 
ing a wealth of meaning, richness of beauty, or sweetness of 
melody where the other observes only the commonplace or fails 
to appreciate the glory of the commonplace, merely because he 
lacks the faculty of interpretation which his fellow observer 
holds on a higher range of development. Now, it is upon the 
training and proper exercise of this faculty that the higher, 
richer, fuller life will depend. How much more of the sublime 
and beautiful will the world contain for the one whose mind has 
been carefully schooled to note differences between the multiplied 
shades, forms, and sounds of nature’s vast domain! How many 
rich tones of melody will come to the ear alert to hear nature's 
myriad voices, and how unspeakably rich will be the pages of 
literature to the person accustomed by habit to observe the finer 
shades of thought expressed in prose and poem! In these realms 
is to be found a mine of wealth open to all who are willing to 
train their minds to habits of careful discrimination. Is it not 
apparent that a vast field of enrichment is being overlooked by 
the multitudes whose taste has been cultivated to enjoy only the 
light and ephemeral publications put in attractive forms to cap- 
tivate the fancy without culturing the mind or enriching the 
being? Great treasures of thought have come down from the 
past, and the master minds of the present are giving forth gems 
of untold worth, but the power of discernment and appreciation 
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is so lacking as to leave these treasures unappropriated by many 
who need them to give fullness and completeness to life. 

If, further, we turn to the spiritual realm of thought, the 
invaluable character of this law of interpretation is even more 
clearly recognized. As any physical organ or mental faculty is 
developed under training, so the deeper moral nature will receive 
impressions as it is kept in proper relation to right influences. 
The great Master Teacher said, “He that is of the truth heareth 
my voice,” which, properly understood, may be taken to mean 
that truth within responds to all utterances of truth. One is 
quick to hear sounds for which he is intently listening. The 
mother knows at once the footstep of her boy for whom she has 
been anxiously watching and waiting in the lonely night hour, 
thus indicating that the perceptive faculty in its more sensitive 
form is largely a matter of the will or inclination of the soul. 
It may be relied upon, therefore, that constant and willing atten- 
tion to truth will develop a high degree of moral and spiritual 
discernment, and it is cause for painful thought that in this 
ultracommercial and pleasure-loving age the finer qualities of 
soul capable of such training are being deadened by excessive 
gratification of the physical tastes and the inordinate lust for 
and grasping after material enrichment. It is not surprising 
that under these conditions there is such confusion of mind that 
the voice of God is mistaken for a thunder peal, as when the 
Father spake out of the cloud to his well-beloved Son. Men 
readily see the fire, feel the tremor of the earthquake, and are 
conscious of the storm, but they have not kept themselves in 
close fellowship with the Lord so as to appreciate, like Elijah, 
the meaning of the “still small voice.” Unquestionably, a world 
of enrichment lies all around us, summits of ecstatic vision stand- 
ing invitingly in our pathway, and the air quivering with secret 
influences ready to produce richest melody in the lives of those 
who by thought and training keep their hearts open to right 
impressions. Miss Helen Keller, that marvel of mental and 
spiritual intuition, who neither sees nor hears through physical 
organs, says that she is by some inner sense conscious of both 
the beauties and sounds in the world about her, and most touch- 
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ingly expresses the nature of this intuitive faculty in the words; 
“I came up out of Egypt and stood before Sinai, and a power 
divine touched my spirit and gave sight so that I beheld many 
wonders, and from the sacred mount I heard a voice which said, 
‘Knowledge is love and light and vision.’” Does not the ex. 
perience of this sensitive soul indicate that in the measure of our 
harmony with the Great Source of light and truth we will be able 
to distinguish and rightly interpret the messages intended for our 
inspiration? It was this faculty so highly developed in Dr. Horace 
Bushnell that led him to say: “In the lofty passes of the Alps ] 
heard a music overhead from God’s cloudy orchestra, the giant 
peaks of rock and ice, curtained in by the driving mist and only 
dimly visible athwart the sky through its fold, such as mocks all 
sounds our lower worlds of art ever can hope to raise. I had never 
any conception before of what is meant by quality in sound. There 
was more power upon the soul in one of those simple notes than I 
ever expect to feel from anything called music below, or ever can 
feel till I hear them again in the choirs of the angelic world. 
I had never such a sense of purity, or of what a simple sound 
may tell of purity by its own pure quality; and I could not but 
say, ‘O my God, teach me this! Be this in me forever!’ And 
I can truly affirm that the experience of that hour has con- 
sciously made me better able to think of God ever since—better 
able to worship. All other sounds are gone; the sounds of 
yesterday, heard in the silence of enchanted multitudes, are gone; 
but that is with me still, and I hope will never cease to ring in 
my spirit till I go down to the slumber of silence itself.” 

With such a spirit the people of to-day, even amid the 
thunderous roar and traffic of this busy, strenuous age, might 
recognize the call to higher privilege and duty, and discern what 
Harold Wright describes as “the trail that lies along the higher, 
sunlit hills where those who journey see afar and the light lingers 


when the day is done.” 
Oey. Wh Mork 
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Art. X.—THE RELIGION OF OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES 


In this year of the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes there are still living a considerable num- 
ber of persons who can remember when Holmes was looked upon 
with feelings approaching very nearly to both hatred and fear 
because his views with regard to religion were supposed to be 
heretical, dangerous, and infidelistic. To-day some of his views 
find very general acceptance among persons who are counted 
orthodox, while the so-called “liberals” have gone so far beyond ~ 
Holmes that he might almost be called a conservative by com- 
parison. 

Holmes was a doctor of medicine, not of divinity, and he had 
very strong inclinations toward scientific studies and research ; 
also he is famous as an author for his light and gay style and 
matter, yet he had a very strong theological bent. His Puritan 
ancestry for generations and his father’s clerical profession offer 
en explanation of this peculiarity to believers in heredity. It 
would not be hard to imagine a career for Holmes which would 
have led him into the ministry, but it is probable that he would 
have borne more resemblance to Theodore Parker than to Lyman 
Beecher. And yet his father, the Rev. Abiel Holmes, was a 
believer in the old-fashioned Calvinism, and taught it with all 
its horrors. It is proper to say, however, that he was a very good 
and kind man—much better than his theology. 

It is hard for a large part of the present generation to com- 
prehend the religious conditions which prevailed so largely among 
New Englanders a century ago. The Unitarian movement was 
in its infancy. Methodism had made only a feeble beginning. 
In Massachusetts the Congregationalist churches were established 
by law and most of them taught the old theology. There is no 
question that the revolt against the old creeds was carried much 
too far, but Holmes, Parker, and Emerson were a natural, almost 
an inevitable, result of the old New England theology. Calvinism 
naturally bred both Unitarian and Universalist views. Much 
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credit belongs to Methodism for saving New England from an 
utter surrender to these. Now that the “decrees” of ultra-Calyin. 
ism are almost as dead as Calvin and Augustine themselves, in 
days when the revision and neglect of creeds have almost made 
of the heretics and liberals of another generation the conservatives 
and orthodox of the present, it is hard for those unfamiliar with 
the ancient terrors to see why a man should have been reviled 
because he asked of the Creator the simple justice expected of a 
man. Yet much of the abuse directed against Holmes came on 
account of such a demand. He quoted with marked approval the 
famous retort of the sturdy old Methodist sailor-preacher, 
“Father” Taylor, to his Calvinistic opponent, “Your God is my 
devil.” No attack was made upon Holmes with regard to morals, 
Of course, from the Puritanic standpoint, a man who was fond 
of the theater, who drank wine and smoked cigars though in 
great moderation, might be assailed, but in the great indis- 
putable essentials of morality no man stood fairer than Holmes, 
He was a patriotic citizen, a faithful friend, a loyal son, a 
tender husband, an affectionate father. He was not a radical 
reformer, but when thoroughly aroused to some great question, 
as in the case of slavery, his noble nature appeared. His Puritan 
blood and training sometimes showed in unexpected ways, as 
when he wrote Harriet Beecher Stowe that he did not read novels 
on Sunday, but made an exception of hers. But while he stood 
by the important things in Puritan morals, and even some of the 
minor things, he vigorously assailed much of its theology. First, 
he utterly refused to accept the old Calvinistic doctrines of elec- 
tion, reprobation, infant damnation, and all such horrors. As 
practically everybody now agrees with him, this point need not 
be discussed. But he went much farther. His scientific training 
and inclinations, combined with his literary studies, led him to 
join himself to those who found science incompatible with the old 
views of the Bible, and hence abandoned or greatly modified the 
theory of inspiration. Some of the attempts to reconcile undoubted 
facts with the supposed teachings of Scripture seem as amusing 
to us now as they did to Holmes years ago. He wrote to James 
William Kimball: 


So OC 
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If you choose to accept... . that the world was created with mock 
skeletons of almost innumerable mock genera and species, many of them 
polding the remains of mock food in their mock interiors, and with their 
teeth ground down as if by long use,.... I shall have to say again, al- 
ways with perfect respect and courtesy, “Good-morning, Mr. Kimball.” 


This is certainly somewhat mocking, but what else is there for 
an intelligent man to say? While we may smile at this we cannot 
avoid regret that Holmes did not succeed in keeping more of the 
gold of the old religion when he cast away its dross. As so often 
happens, he became an unbeliever, or at least, a doubter, upon 
points of faith which, when properly understood, have no conflict 
with the facts of science or with man’s highest reason. In some 
cases we can see that his trouble was rather with the arguments 
by which doctrines had been supported than with the doctrines 
themselves. He refused to admit that an infallible judgment had 
settled all disputes. He would have no Pope, either Catholic or 
Protestant, but he never sneered at honest faith and sincere con- 
vietion. He said he would not attack “intellectual noncombat- 
ants.” He never mocked at any man for believing more than he 
did himself. The reverence in him forbade. But he had a sneer 
for a hypocrite, or for a man who was afraid to use his own brains 
and do his own thinking. 

Dr. Holmes resembled the oft-quoted character who “never 
had much religion to speak of.” He hardly ever spoke of his 
religious feelings or experiences, yet his character impresses one 
as that of a man genuinely religious in spirit whatever might be 
his creed. He was always a faithful churchgoer, and perhaps his 
most marked expression of personal religious feeling was his 
charming saying, “There is a little plant called Reverence in the 
corner of my soul’s garden, which I love to have watered about 
once a week.” His regular Sunday home was that singular com- 
pound of the Episcopal Church and the Unitarian, King’s Chapel 
of Boston. There he was married, there his children were chris- 
tened, from its doors he followed his wife to the grave, and from 
them, at his own request, his own body was borne to its last rest- 
ing place. But he sometimes attended other churches, notably 
the Baptist church of Beverly, where he acknowledged receiving 
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edification. He wrote a beautiful letter to Phillips Brooks, ex. 
pressing his appreciation of a sermon he had heard from him anq 
explaining the ties which bound him to King’s Chapel. Thy 
poetry of Holmes may be considered to some extent an expression 
of his religious faith and feelings. His prose deals with such 
matters in a somewhat negative or questioning way—his novel. 
Elsie Venner, in particular, raised a storm about his head. By 
in his verse dealing with serious themes he shows a reverent and 
noble spirit. One of his ambitions was to write some hymns which 
would be acceptable for use in the church. He succeeded jn 
doing this for Unitarians and for orthodox churches as well, 
There are three of his writing in the present Methodist Hymnal, 
The hymns beginning, “Lord of all being, throned afar,” and 


O Love divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 


bid fair to take a permanent place in the hymnology of the church 
universal, Of other poems we may note “The Living Temple,” 
with its closing prayer, “The Chambered Nautilus,” with its 
lofty aspirations, and “Tartarus,” a poem of his old age, which 
ends, 


Look up from earth, and read above, 
On heaven’s blue tablet, “God is Love.” 


It is hard to tell what the creed of Holmes was. Indeed, he 
hardly knew himself, except that he sometimes said it was the 
first two words of the Lord’s Prayer. He believed in the develop- 
ment of creeds, and his own was constantly changing. He repeat- 
edly criticised the requirements of churches that their pastors 
should conform to a certain creed. It is singular that one of his 
intelligence should have failed to see the logical distinction be- 
tween a man in an independent position and the representative 
of a society. Even the Unitarians have occasionally found some 
restraint necessary for their pastors, notably when the Rev. George 
C. Miln declared himself an atheist. In his departure from the 
old standards of faith Holmes went farther than Longfellow, but 
not so far as Emerson, or even Lowell. He seems always to have 
held to the personality of God and he never lost his faith in the 
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divine Fatherhood. He believed that God is good, no matter how 
badly men might have misunderstood or lied about him. He 
always spoke more of the Father than of the Son. He sometimes 
applied the term “divine” to Jesus Christ, but it is doubtful if he 
meant by it what the “orthodox” mean. Yet the hymn we have 
mentioned, “O Love Divine,” is certainly inconsistent with the 
most extreme Unitarian views, and may fairly be interpreted as 
indicating a belief in the incarnation, It is also interesting to 
know that Dr. Holmes believed in the literal resurrection of Jesus. 

On July 4, 1863, he delivered an oration before the city 
authorities of Boston, the only oration he ever gave. This speech 
is published under the title “The Inevitable Trial,” in Pages 
from an Old Volume of Life, and also in Soundings from the 
Atlantic. To judge by reading, it is worthy of the fellow citizen 
of such orators as Sumner, Everett, and Webster, worthy of even 
the greatest of these. But toward the close the speaker said: 


There were holy wars of old in which it was glory enough to die, wars 
in which the only aim was to rescue the sepulcher of Christ from the 
hands of infidels. The sepulcher of Christ is not in Palestine. He rose 
from that burial place more than eighteen hundred years ago. He is 
crucified whenever his brethren are slain without pity; he lies buried 
wherever man, made in his Maker’s image, is entombed in ignorance, lest 
he should learn the rights his divine Master gave him. 


That passage might have come from the most orthodox of clergy- 
men. In one of his letters to Mr. Kimball, Dr. Holmes summed 
up part of his faith in the following words: 

A supreme and absolute faith in one great Father; a revelation of 
himself “at sundry times and in divers manners,” ... . infallibly in crea- 
tion, more or less fallibly in all that hag been committed to human tradi- 
tion, pretminently in the life of one of the “sons of God,” known on earth 
as the Anointed, of whom we have some imperfect records. 


Those last words may properly introduce the remark that Holmes 
would to-day probably be in sympathy with the more radical of 
the higher critics. He recognized the human element in the Bible 
much more than he did the divine, and it may be doubted if he 
would have accorded to the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures any 
inspiration different in kind from that of other lofty literature. 
The loudest cries against Holmes were raised because of his 
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attacks upon theories prevalent in his younger days concerning 
human responsibility and future punishment. When men set up 
a theology which settled the fate of men for eternity without refer. 
ence to their hereditary dispositions, mental powers, or surround- 
ing circumstances, almost without reference to their conduct, he 
entered a sharp protest—with which most thinkers are now jp. 
clined to agree. Trained from childhood in the literal interpre. 
tations concerning the physical horrors of hell, the whole doctrine 
of eternal punishment was to him a most horrible thing. The 
thought of a world with “wounds that never heal, and an army 
of experts in torture” was too horrible for his acceptance. Indeed, 
it is for ours. But Holmes seems never to have understood that 
future punishment depends upon man’s free will and the eternity 
of character, rather than upon a divine fiat. He seems never to 
have attained a perfect faith with regard to the general question 
of a future life and immortality. Immortality was a thing to be 
desired and hoped for, but not assured. In 1868 he wrote: “It 
is impossible to disprove the reality of a future life, and we have 
a right to cherish the hope that we may live again.” In 1871, in 
writing to a friend near death, he spoke of a desire, almost a long- 
ing, some might have for “even the crumbs of faith which fall 
from the table of the triumphant and unquestioning believer.” 
But in the same letter he says, “We must all soon cast anchor, if 
we have one, and mine is ‘trust in God.’” Such things as these 
make those of us who can still firmly hold to faith in the everlast- 
ing life pity the strong intellects who have lost their childlike 
trust. Another doctrine which Holmes seemed to understand but 
dimly was that of conversion. He recognized the sudden trans- 
formations of character sometimes produced, referring to the case 
of John Newton, but he refused to admit a natural hatred of God 
in man, and said of conversion, “The finest and noblest souls I 
have ever met have never been through any such technical process.” 
This shows once more how the mind may be warped by an un- 
fortunate method of presenting a doctrine to one in youth. Holmes 
could never get away from the influence of Calvinism even when 
he rejected it. In one respect he was more orthodox than some 
clergymen of his early days. He believed in love—love of God 
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and love to man. He said of Elsie Venner, “It is conceived in 
the fear of God and the love of man.” He wrote to Mrs. Stowe: 
«All that you say of the infinite love and pity is the very substance 
of such belief as I cherish, . . . To you, I suppose, sin is 
the mystery; to me suffering is. I trust love will prove the solu- 
tion of both.” Once more we wonder at his blindness, at his 
failure to see that sin and suffering were from the same root. 
To Mr. Kimball he wrote, “The only way I can judge whether a 
man loves God is the apostle John’s way—to see whether he loves 
his brother.” 

We have passed the time when men found delight in consign- 
ing their adversaries to perdition. Few men to-day would wish 
to raise the question of the personal salvation of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, stormed at for a heretic as he was a generation ago. He 
believed in God. He loved his fellow men. For all else we may 
trust to the truth in his own lines: 


That one unquestioned text we read— 
All doubt beyond, all fear above— 

Nor crackling pile nor cursing creed 
Can burn or blot it: “God is love.” 
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Arr. XI.—AS TO FOUNDATIONS 


Tue need of a sure foundation is not a modern discovery, 
Ever since men began to build homes, palaces, temples, towers, 
monuments, and other structures they have known that solid, dur- 
able foundations are necessary, An invariable law of physics 
ordains that buildings erected on sandy or swampy land are 
unsafe, The rains may so soften the mud and loosen the sand 
that, lacking cohesive power, the loose earth becomes as quicksand, 
the structures topple and fall, and the greater they are the greater 
the fall, the ruin, and the loss. As men must count the cost before 
beginning the work of erection, they must also, to avoid the shame 
and loss of ruined buildings, consider carefully the kind of ground 
on which the foundations are to be laid. At whatever cost the 
foundation must be made safe and solid. The builders of the 
pyramids were wise men, not only selecting granite, diorite, and 
other hard and durable stone for the outer courses of the immense 
superstructures, but solid rock for the foundations, and for four 
thousand years these monuments of their wisdom and skill and 
honesty have resisted the ravages of the elements to compel the 
continuous admiration of the world. The Egyptians, the Persians, 
and other ancients of the Eastern world were adepts in the work- 
ing of stone. We have reinvented the tools they used in sawing 
and polishing it. They cut enormous blocks of it out of the moun- 
tains and set them in their enduring structures to excite the wonder 
and admiration of the world. Even the early Indians of Mexico 
knew how to build magnificent palaces or temples. At Mitla, near 
Oaxaca, one may see ruins which would challenge the skill and 
cunning of modern builders to duplicate. Great cylinders of 
stone still stand in majestic grandeur, gracing a temple or 
temples, whose purpose, even, we cannot divine. Huge square 
blocks lie in security which earthquakes (and Mexico has plenty 
of earthquakes) cannot disturb, as lintels over openings in the 
walls, and a flight of stone steps leads down to a great quadrangle 
paved with the same material. Whence came the stone (there is 
none like it in neighboring quarries), how the gigantic monoliths 
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were quarried, how transported, how placed in position, no one 
knows ; nor can anyone tell us who were the architects. The mural 
paintings, some of which are still clear and distinct, give no clue, 
only showing that the skill of the painters was inferior to that of 
the builders. There the ruins stand, grand and extensive, suggest- 
ing problems in architecture, transportation, history, migration, 
ethnology which no man can solve. The Zapotecs of to-day, believ- 
ing themselves to be descendants of the palace-builders, are only 
hovel-builders. If they are really in descent, it is a long and a 
deep descent. 

Ruins such as these speak of centuries far back in man’s his- 
tory, and of architectural achievements which do not belong to 
the childhood of the race. There were builders in those days 
who had no need to be ashamed of their work. They built for the 
ages. They laid safe and solid foundations. Iron will rust, brass 
and bronze will corrode, wood will rot; stone is durable and 
unchangeable. The hammer of the winds, the dynamite of the 
sun, and the floods of the heavens have little effect, as the centuries 
come and go, upon structures hewn from the granite hills, and it 
is meet that rock should serve as the type of that which is solid, 
lasting, and immovable. We meet it often in Bible descriptions 
and illustrations: The Lord “is the Rock,” “the Lord is my 
Rock,” “Who is a Rock save our God ?” “Lead me to the Rock that 
is higher than I ”; “His holy hill”; “the everlasting hills”; “the 
everlasting mountains”; “TI will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help”; “Upon this rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Modern 
builders have not found any material superior to stone for solid 
and durable structures; nor have they found any other bottom 
so safe and sure as rock on which to lay foundations. The world 
is not now building palaces for its living kings and emperors, nor 
pyramids as their mausoleums. This is a democratic age, and 
palaces are for wealthy subjects, temples for the disciples of 
Christ, and other great and costly structures for industrial, com- 
mercial and governmental purposes. The age is so prosperous 
that it is pulling down its barns and building bigger ones, not for 
greater ease of soul but for a more strenuous struggle. Great 
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edifices no longer rise solely out of government treasuries, or out 
of the accumulations of a few Creesuses or Midases, but out of the 
credit of corporations; and the cost of the pyramids or of the 
temple of Karnak or of the Parthenon of Athens would not be 
prohibitive in New York or London. Indeed, the foundations 
alone of some great twentieth century buildings must equal the 
cost of some of the famous buildings of ancient times. The builder 
may not choose good natural foundations for his edifices; other 
considerations determine sites; but he must make foundations 
under shifting sand or soft, watery soil. Great piles of stone 
like the towers of the East River bridges, and huge steel structures 
like the City Investing, Singer, Stock Exchange, Park Row Build- 
ings, and the Hoffman House, in New York city, must go down 
to bed rock. The methods of overcoming the obstacles presented 
are the invention of modern engineering genius. Masonry piers 
must be put down to solid rock. How this is done an article 
in the Century Magazine lucidly describes. It is not possible to 
dig through sand and gravel saturated by flowing water. So in 
the last fifteen years the piers have been built inside pneumatic 
caissons, which are gradually sunk to the rock: 


Very strong, air-tight steel or wooden boxes, with flat tops and no 
bottoms, are set on the pier site at ground water level and pumped full 
of compressed air, while men enter them and, excavating the soil, under- 
mine them so that they sink, sometimes at the rate of about two feet an 
hour, until they land on the rock, and are filled with concrete to form 
the bases of the foundation piers. As they sank, the walls were at first 
built up beyond the roof, so as always to extend above the bottom of the 
pit and form dry wells in which masonry was laid, and by its weight 
forced the caisson down through the earth. The men enter and leave the 
caisson through vertical steel shafts, with small chambers, called air 
locks, on top. These have a trap door in the roof and another in the floor, 
both opening downward, so as to be kept closed by the air pressure; and 
as one door must always be closed when the other is opened, they prevent 
the escape of compressed air from the caisson. When the caisson sinks 
very deep, the air pressure becomes heavy, and is dangerous for men who 
are feeble, dissipated, or have weak heart or lungs, sometimes producing 
paralysis or great suffering from the “bends,” which may be fatal. It is 
necessary to emerge very slowly through the lock, so as gradually to 
reduce the pressure and equalize it in the body. Men have been instantly 
killed by trying to emerge from the lock suddenly. . . . Usually the 
caisson-sinking stops when the rock is reached, but if it is found to be 
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soft or unsound it is sometimes excavated several feet farther to hard, solid 
strata. Then it is carefully examined and approved by the engineer, 
jeveled and washed, and the caisson is filled with concrete, rammed solid 
in every corner, the men backing up and away, as they fill it from the 
sides toward the center and top. This is the worst of all the caisson 
work, and as the space becomes gradually smaller and smaller, the com- 
pressed air becomes fouler and fouler, and is suffocating with the heat and 
the presence of so many men. Finally, when the concrete is filled to 
the ceiling, a pipe is brought down the shaft, and a liquid cement is 
forced through it under pressure to fill all the voids and seal the caisson. 
... At one time while eight caissons were being sunk (in the At- 
jlantie Mutual building) the steam pressure suddenly gave out, stopping 
the air-compressors and causing fear that the quicksand would run into 
the caissons and, undermining the adjacent tall buildings, do great damage. 
Fortunately, the steam supply was restored before these fears were 
realized; but not until, by desperate exertions, the contractors had secured 
several steam boilers and loaded them up to bring to the site from several 
parts of the city, The thirty-twostory building for the City Investing 
Company at Broadway and Cortlandt Street, New York, is about 486 feet 
high above the sidewalk, and cost about ten million dollars. Its estimated 
weight of one hundred and seventy-two million pounds is carried by fifty- 
nine concrete piers sunk through quicksand, earth, etc., by the pneumatic- 
caisson process to a depth of about eighty feet below the Broadway curb. 
Some of the piers were built up to a height of over forty feet above the 
ground before sinking was begun, and much of the fine, dry sand 
encountered was forced by air-pressure out of the working chamber of 
the pneumatic caissons in a stream like water. The foundation piers for 
the steel columns of the twelve-story extension of the Hoffman House, New 
York, were built in deep pits, walled in by massive steel-sheet piles, and 
carried about forty feet to rock through earth and bowlders. The upper 
ends of the steel piles were cut off after driving. When done by hand, 
with two men, it was at the rate of one foot a day. Afterward it was 
accomplished by an electric current with which two men could melt off 
thirty feet in eight hours. 


These foundations are costly, but there appears to be no limit 
to the size or weight of the buildings that may be placed thereon, 
or to the period of time they may be expected to stand. While, 
therefore, the initial expense is very great, the fact that they will 
last for scores of years and easily sustain thirty, forty, fifty or 
more stories, makes the investment a reasonable one. The builders 
are building for the future as well as for the present. 

The foundation laid by the Great Master-Builder twenty 
centuries ago was a costly foundation, how costly we do not fully 
understand. But it was laid for all time, and is good for all 
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possible sites and structures. It is as safe and sound and soliq 
to-day as though it had not for nearly two thousand years beep 
subjected to high winds, great floods, fierce fires, and terrible 
earthquakes. Men have tried to lay other foundations, but the 
quicksands of human nature have swallowed them, or human 
passions have shaken them down, or human frailty has caused 
them to collapse. But Christ the Corner Stone, laid upon the 
unchangeable rock of divine love, has withstood all that time and 
the ingenuity of destructive elements could bring to bear upon it, 
Many have built upon it, in violation of sound architectural law, 
wood, hay, and stubble, and have inevitably suffered loss; but the 
foundation remains the same, immovable, unshakable, proof 
against the fires of persecution, the floods of unsound doctrine, and 
the earthquakes of immorality. Strong sieges, attacks of sappers 
and miners, betrayals by traitors, blunders of defenders, have been 
continuous; “nevertheless, the foundation of God standeth sure.” 
The divine Master knew by close contact and observation every 
possible variety and succession of the strata in the human soul. 
He knew the treacherous quicksands of self-love, the obstructive 
bowlders of obstinacy, and slimy clay of hypocrisy, the stony 
gravel of hard-heartedness, and the flowing water of inconstancy. 
These must all be pierced that a sure foundation might be reached 
for the spiritual house. His daily companions, the disciples, 
served him for illustrations. There was Peter, poor, impulsive, 
unsteady Peter. How could such a faint-hearted, unfaithful, 
man-fearing spirit be built into the Church of Christ? He denied 
with abject fear his divine Lord in the hour of the Master’s great- 
est need, and lied and blasphemed. How could such “wood, hay, 
and stubble” be built into a spiritual house? On the Christ-found- 
ation all human material may safely be laid. The rock of divine 
love—safe, solid, immovable, unchangeable, overlaid with the 
sacrifice of Christ—is sure and eternal, and if any man build 
thereon he cannot fail. Peter converted was Peter transformed, 
and his heart became as true to Christ as the needle to the pole. 
And the Master, remembering what manner of man Peter had 
been, and seeing what manner of man he was now, told the disciple, 
so grieved and distressed at the Lord’s repetition of the searching 
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question, “Lovest thou me?” a wonder and a mystery: “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this Peter I will build my church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” How-true this prophecy was 
the rest of Peter’s life clearly demonstrated. None now bolder, 
braver, truer than he. Persecution only made him the stronger. 
Leaving Rome, according to tradition, in a fit of momentary dis- 
couregement, he met the Christ, and said, “Quo vadis?” 
(“Whither goest thou, Lord?) The Master replied, “To Rome 
to be crucified again.” Peter’s love and courage were immediately 
triumphant, and he turned and went back to lay more firmly with 
his blood the foundations of the church in the great pagan city. 
He loved his Lord so truly that he did not hesitate to be crucified 
for him. 

Thomas was skeptical of the Christ-foundation and required 
a practical demonstration before he would accept it; Saul of 
Tarsus scorned and hated it, but building upon it, he became the 
chief apostle of it. And so it has been in all succeeding genera- 
tions—among the Jews and among the Gentiles, among the bar- 
barians, the Seythians, the bond and the free. The wickedest and 
the weakest, the cruelest and the most cowardly, the most obstinate 
and the most inconstant, the vainest and the most selfish—in short, 
the worst, the lowest and the most despicable of mankind, build- 
ing on the Christ-foundation, are so utterly changed in character 
that they come to represent the very virtues they hated. It is the 
miracle of miracles, ever in process and never failing. The 
parable of the builders is being constantly demonstrated. The 
foolish man builds his house on the sand, and it falls; the wise 
man builds his house on the rock, and it stands forever. Compare 
the Christ-foundation with that which others have laid: Chris- 
tianity builds upon the solid foundation of Jesus Christ and the 
sure promise of eternal life; Confucianism upon agnostic Con- 
fucius, his moral aphorisms, and the worship of posterity; Islam 
upon the Koran of Mohammed, and the dream of a sensual glory; 
Taouism upon the propitiation of the innumerable capricious 
spirits of earth, air, and water; Buddhism upon Buddha, and the 
slender hope, through myriad rebirths, of Nirvana, which is final 
extinction or unconscious absorption; Hinduism upon millions 
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of gods, jealous, sensual, capricious, the soul a flickering candle 
flame and the prey of witch-gods, and in place of sympathetic 
brotherhood the demoniacal system of caste. 

Is there any other foundation than that of Jesus Christ worth 
any man’s attention? Being “of the household of God,” we are 
“built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ 
Jesus himself being the chief corner stone; in whom each several 
building, fitly framed together, groweth into a holy temple in the 
Lord; in whom ye also are builded together for a habitation of 
God in the Spirit.” And “we know that if this earthly house of 
our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
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A writer in the New York Evening Post, contending that prose 
may be as splendid as any poetry, says that the art of writing noble 
prose has fallen’ upon evil days, and that, not mentioning Sir Thomas 
Rrowne and Ruskin and others, we are in danger of forgetting what 
glory the solidly printed page could take on, when, for example, 
De Quincey wrote with undeniable splendor, albeit grievously mis- 
applying a superb eloquence in eulogy of his own deadliest and most 
deceiving enemy : 


O just, subtle, and all-conquering opium! that, to the hearts of rich and 
poor alike, for the wounds that will never heal, and for the pangs of grief that 
“tempt the spirit to rebel,” bringest an assuaging balm—eloquent opium! that 
with thy potent rhetoric stealest away the purposes of wrath, pleadest 
effectually for relenting pity, and through one night’s heavenly sleep callest 
back to the guilty man the visions of his infancy, and hands washed pure from 
blood—O just and righteous opium! that to the chancery of dreams summonest, 
for the triumphs of despairing innocence, false witnesses, and confoundest 
perjury, and dost reverse the sentences of unrighteous judges—thou buildest 
upon the bosom of darkness, out of the fantastic imagery of the brain, cities 
and temples, beyond the art of Phidias and Praxiteles, beyond the splendors of 
Babylon and Hekatémpylos; and, “from the anarchy of dreaming sleep,” callest 
into sunny light the faces of long-buried beauties, and the blessed household 
countenances, cleansed from the “dishonors of the grave.” Thou only givest 
these gifts to man; and thou hast the keys of paradise, O just, subtle, and 
mighty opium ! 


In contrast with De Quincey’s luxuriant page, the same writer, re- 
membering that the greatest of all prose is found in the Bible, says 
that few poems reach down to the elemental soul as do the words of 
the inspired chronicler who wrote: 


And, behold, a woman of Canaan came out of the same coasts, and cried 
unto him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of David; my daughter 
is grievously vexed with a devil. 

But he answered her not a word. And his disciples came and besought 
him, saying, Send her away; for she crieth after us. 

But he answered and said, I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. 

Then came she and worshiped him, saying, Lord, help me. 


There are entire hymnals in that “Lord, help me.” 
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THE ILLUMINED FACE 


THE main theses of this writing are that the face is an exponent of 
character, that in a measure one can make his own face, and that the 
illumined face is the emblem of humanity at its highest. 

I. The truth or falsity of the statement that the face reveals char. 
acter should be easily and quickly ascertainable. For verification 
or for disproof take it into the portrait gallery of history, and the 
general rule is that countenance and character correspond. In the 
capitol at Rome scan the long rows of marble busts of the old 
emperors, and compare Marcus Aurelius with Caligula and Nero 
and Septimius Severus. Strike into history or into life wherever 
you please, and note, as a rule, the suitability of face to character, 
A studious examiner of a large collection of modern busts noticed 
that Thomas Paine had a hard, irreverent look, with heavy eyes 
and a twisted mouth, and that the bust of Voltaire was supercilious 
and sarcastic, reminding one of the description given of another 
skeptic, “a conceited mouth with its corners habitually pinned back 
into incredulous smiles.” Before this bust one could not help remem- 
bering that Carlyle, who knew a great thought when he saw it, 
said of the works of Voltaire, “There is not one great thought 
in all his six and thirty quartos.” A few really great thoughts, 
long and hospitably entertained, would have taken away that vain, 
cynical look which Macaulay called a “haggard sneer.” Looking 
on the busts and pictures of Byron, with their curious duality of 
expression, we understand why Charles Lamb said of him, “I can- 
not love him nor squeeze a tear to his memory”; and why Daniel 
Webster said, “I desire no association with the soul of Byron, because 
he was not respectable; there was not one trait in his character that 
I could respect.” A fine-shaped upper head he had, a high and pro- 
tuberant forehead indicative of brains; but a dangerous, if not dia- 
bolical sign in the eyes, the sensuality of a dissolute and abandoned 
life spoiling the lower face, and the lickerish leer of a lecher lurking 
around the lips; a mixture of anarchist and profligate. A sinister 
and licentious face it was, on whose fiery passions at the age of thirty- 
six death sprinkled white ashes at Missolonghi. 

In the National Gallery at Kensington, Phillips’s picture of 
Michael Faraday shows, in the strong, good face, the great chemist’s 
traits, high moral rectitude, natural gaiety of temper, and great firm- 
ness of purpose combined with a modest and retiring disposition. 
Massive intellectuality marks the bust of Cuvier, who had almost the 
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heaviest brain on record. Delicate sensibility and exquisite refinement 
characterize the picture of Mendelssohn. We are all familiar with the 
strong composure, the patrician dignity, the lofty and immutable in- 
tegrity, the steady and unswerving will which ennoble the portraits of 
Washington, and with the quaint simplicity, the shrewd rustic sagacity, 
the humane sympathy, the half-mournful, half-humorous tenderness, 
the self-forgetting patience, the absorbed attentiveness, which make 
the homely and ill-shapen face of Abraham Lincoln so pathetic, 
so dear, so forever memorable. Who that ever heard Wendell Phillips 
and Charles Sumner can forget the imperial intellectuality, the 
ethical severity, the lofty unflinching fidelity to principle, the statu- 
esque dignity and marble immovability which spoke in their faces 
and combined to make them so formidable, so majestic, so com- 
manding? Blackwood’s Magazine, describing England’s great prime 
minister at the height of his strength, said: “Gladstone’s face 
flashed with the light of battle, and was ennobled with the dignity 
of a wide outlook.” When Gladstone visited Norway, a leading 
journal there said; “Seldom, if ever, has it been our fortune to 
behold such a noble and energetic countenance.” His face was at 
once a reflection of his character and a record of his life. Another 
prominent example of the harmony of countenance with character is 
Bismarck, the man of blood and iron, whose mastiff face was as grim 
as the muzzle of a loaded mitrailleuse, and recalled Shakespeare’s de- 
scription of a warlike eye, “prying through the portage of the head 
like a brass cannon.” More than once that grim face of the German 
chancellor stared his enemies and all Europe out of countenance. The 
physiognomist is well satisfied with the photographs of our own Gen- 
eral Sherman, altogether suitable, in face and figure the ideal warrior 
—erect, sinewy, and hardy, his skin looking like shriveled leather, every 
inch of it so creased and seamed that one could fancy it a map of the 
regions he led his army over, or a plan of the campaign by which he 
cut the Confederacy in two, marching through Georgia from Atlanta 
to the sea; a face plowed and furrowed so deep that, when death had 
smoothed it, as death has a way of doing, those who looked on it lying 
in the oaken coffin in New York in February, 1891, were reminded of 
the poet’s line, “Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front.” 
Phil Sheridan also carried a character-speaking physiognomy, rugged, 
knotty, gritty, belligerent; fit for the man who, one western-frontier 
day, leaped into his saddle, wearing a lieutenant’s shoulder straps, to 
go to the rescue of a beleaguered garrison, shouting to his comrades 
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as he struck his rowels in, “Good-by, boys! I’m coming back a cap- 
tain or a corpse’—a face fit for the general who galloped his black 
horse southward, twenty miles from Winchester, and like a living 
thunderbolt met, breasted, and turned back a most disastrous rout, and 
changed defeat into victory. No less did Grant’s face bespeak the 
quiet, taciturn, soft-voiced, simple-mannered, unostentatious, clean- 
lipped, modest gentleman he was, a gentleman in heart and word and 
deed. As for Robert E. Lee, his face, as well as his bearing and man- 
ner, was a noble manifestation and distinct proclamation of the great 
qualities of his nature. The urbane dignity and gracious benignity 
of President McKinley’s face were a true reflection of his gentle, 
amiable, earnest, and winsome nature. If a living face may be men- 
tioned in illustration, few more expressive have been seen than that of 
Theodore Roosevelt, indicating intense energy, swift and intrepid de- 
cision, impassioned action, and a sort of sharpshooter look which 
suggests rifle practice and intimates that he usually hits what he fires 
at, and that when he aims at a target, nothing is in danger but the 
bull’s-eye. All these ornament the portrait gallery of history, and 
incidentally confirm our thesis that the face is an exponent of char- 
acter. 

The doctrine we have been illustrating is, like every other doc- 
trine, sometimes questioned. In these days nothing escapes disparage- 
ment. Professor Jowett said, “Logic is not a science but a dodge.” 
Yet the schools go on teaching logic. One professed student of human 
nature declares that physiognomy is a vagary of the imagination 
rather than a science; that the countenance is not a reflex of the soul, 
but is often a spurious mask concealing one’s inner self. This is like 
saying that the object of language is to conceal one’s thoughts, which 
is putting the exception in place of the rule. The natural and cus- 
tomary use of language is to express one’s thoughts, and, equally, the 
habit of the face is to reveal the spirit. The face no index to a man’s 
nature, no indication of what may be expected from him? As well 
say that the appearance of the sky is no criterion of the weather. 
Everybody knows better. Such a statement is contradicted by con- 
victions born of universal experience from the days of primitive man 
until now. Doubtless, the careful weather-watcher will note all the 
signals, asking not only “How does the sky look?” but also “Which 
way is the wind?” and “What does the barometer indicate?” and 
“What does the weather bureau predict?” and even “What does the 
old sea captain or the veteran farmer say ?” 
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The face no evidence of one’s inner condition? As well say that 
the face is no indication of health or disease. Doubtless, for thorough 
diagnosis the physician examines all symptoms, applies searching 
scientific tests to secretions, blood-pressure, lungs, heart, and other 
organs. But especially, and probably first of all, he scrutinizes the 
countenance, for the experienced practitioner can often read il] health 
and its nature from the color or the eye or the general expression. 

The face not a revelation of the state of mind and heart? An 
English artist, when his children were naughty and gave way to bad 
temper, and their faces showed anger, or a rebellious spirit, or a sullen 
mood, could make them ashamed of themselves by sketching them on 
a leaf of his sketch-book, and letting them see how their naughtiness 
showed in their faces and how ugly it looked. 

The face not an exponent of character? That fine dramatic 
critic, William Winter, says that a thoughtful observer need only watch 
the faces of the average theatrical audience of the present day to see 
that it “is largely composed of vulgarians who know nothing about art 
or literature and who care for nothing but the gratification of their 
low tastes and animal appetites.” 

No one will pretend that face-reading has been perfected into a 
science, but it is rather early, and might be presumptuous, to affirm 
that physiognomy is incapable of becoming as exact as many sciences 
are. Exact sciences are few, and some so-called sciences are utterly 
spurious; Eddyism, for example, has been declared by its founder to 
stand “before the world as an eternal and demonstrable science.” Set- 
ting surgery aside, has medical practice been perfected into an exact 
science? Or is it, as some frank physicians acknowledge, largely ex- 
perimental in the case of each patient? Francis Galton, with his usual 
ambition to obtain quantitative precision in every problem he 
studies, has contemplated a quantitative and exact treatment of the 
problem of heredity. Now, the face is a most obvious and interesting 
part of the problem of heredity, and precision in face-analysis and 
face-reading, for the purpose of tracing and metering ancestry and 
descent, seems to us quite as likely to be attained as in any other 
branch of the study of heredity. Heredity is a deep and wide sea 
wherein are many currents that may never be completely charted. 

The well-known fact is that in practice we all treat as axiomatic 
the doctrine that the countenance is to some extent an exponent of 
character and a revelation of the thoughts. It is one of the 
primary assumptions on which we habitually proceed. Instinc- 
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tively we turn @ studious and inquiring look upon the faces of 
our fellow men. When a mother wonders what is going on in her 
child’s mind, she observes “the havior of the visage.” A business man 
carefully scrutinizes the face of any stranger who broaches a proposi- 
tion and invites commercial dealings. It is reported of a noted master 
of finance that his habit is, during a business interview, to keep his 
eyes downcast while he himself is talking, in order that mind-reading 
be not practiced on him; but that, when listening, he scans the face 
of his visitor searchingly and looks straight into his eyes to read there 
all he can. We are pretty well equipped for investigating and cross. 
examining. We have more implements than a dentist has on his tray, 
When we have exercised our five senses upon the personality we are 
examining, we have used only a few of our faculties. There remain 
certain unnamed, delicate capillary sensibilities through which impres- 
sions are received, with insights and intuitions unnamable. By the 
touch of fine invisible tentacles we detect in some persons something 
that gives us a creepy, shivery feeling, which fills us with a vague un- 
easiness. In such investigations, as in others, close and prolonged at- 
tention is one secret of discovery. The concentrated gaze of a lover on 
the beloved face can detect the passage of a flitting thought or feeling, 
swift as the touch of a swallow’s wing on the glassy surface of an even- 
ing lake; just as one on the bank of a rapid stream may catch sight of 
a darting fish “between the green brink and the running foam.” Even 
after some mistakes in judging faces, it remains inevitable that we 
will trust some and distrust others. One densely foggy day in 
London a little girl was standing on one side of a crowded street, 
afraid to cross alone. Searching the faces of passers by to find 
some one she might trust, she eaw a tall, spare man of grave and 
kindly aspect, and, looking sweetly up into his face, said, “Please, sir, 
will you help me across?” Lord Shaftesbury afterward said the 
greatest compliment he ever received was that little girl’s trust. 

An evil face, a hangdog look, or a mean sneaking manner will 
give an accused man a poor chance before a jury. A member 
of Congress, testifying as a witness in a trial, said, concerning one 
whose character was in issue, that he had never been able to feel 
any confidence in that man because of a sly, furtive, evasive look 
in his face, a stealthy sort of movement, and a habit of talking in 
a half whisper. He had found, he said, that honesty and innocence 
had, as a rule, a clear, open, sincere, and unevasive look and manner 
of speaking. Of one man it was once said that he ought to be 
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indicted for his fierce, malignant look, which proved him a potential 
if not actual murderer. The citizens of a certain town watched a 
certain boy, son of a prominent lawyer, growing up. He carried 
about the streets one of the most insolent and defiant of faces. 
One citizen remarked that for society’s sake, if not for his own, that 
boy ought to be sent to a reform school until that diabolical look 
should be reformed off his face, for it was a public menace, boding 
evil to mankind. ‘Twenty-five years have fulfilled that menace in a 
career defiant of law and authority, reckless of the rights of others, 
a daring affront to decency, making it a wonder that the fellow, so 
far, has managed to keep out of prison. 

It may be not impossible for a man’s face to be, in Milton’s words, 
“put visored falsehood and base forgery”; but that is not the rule. 
As a rule, the face is a bulletin board rather than a mask. It may be 
barely possible for a woman to be as tender-eyed as Leah, as comely 
and well-favored as Rachel, and yet be a Jezebel; but it is most un- 
likely. It is not usual for one with a serene and gentle face to be a 
stormy, ill-tempered, brawling person. After middle life especially the 
face bears more and more the impress of the soul. The facial legend 
may be misread, but it cannot steadily and consistently lie. And on it 
is recorded the verdict of heaven itself upon the summed-up thoughts 
and emotions of a lifetime. In the matter of face-reading one dif- 
ficulty is that there are few experts, very few skilled operators who 
know enough of facial telegraphy to read the rapid signals; many 
are unobservant or dull of vision and easily imposed upon; some 
so innocent and unsuspecting as not to understand even glaring 
signs. Yet in a bad man’s face there is apt to be some danger signal 
flying. Something in the face of Mephistopheles makes Marguerite 
shudder without knowing why. The dear, innocent girl does not 
know enough of evil to interpret that sinister and boding look. Often 
we recall afterward a look which, if our wits had been sufficiently 
alert, keen and instantaneous, would have told us all; and we wonder 
at our own stupidity as did the Emmaus-road disciples when they 
said to one another, “Did not our heart burn within us while he 
talked with us by the way?” Many a destiny has been seriously and 
forever different because of failure to understand what a look said. 

The Maker of men and of worlds has ordained that every soul 
shall be made manifest, of what sort it is. We are taught by a 
venerable and august Authority that the plan is to have every man’s 
nature ultimately published in full; it may be slowly, and in small 
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installments, but finally complete, and so plain it can be read like 
print. Every man is a public character. His exposure 1s not southern 
or northern alone, but to thirty-two points of the compass; they al] 
converge and concentrate upon him to inspect and investigate; and 
correspondingly he is all the while protruding and publishing himself 
to the circumjacent universe. Personality proclaims itself. (Often 
when a pretender thinks his disguise complete, he is unawares cop. 
fiding his secret to the world. Moreover detection seems planned for 
in the system of things; the universe is policed, “the woods are full of” 
detectives. To delude ourselves with the notion that nobody will know 
what goes on in the secret places of our being is easy but unwise. “Son 
of man, hast thou seen what the elders of Israel do in the dark, every 
man in the chambers of his imagery? For they say, The Lord seeth 
us not.” Their thought is that their inward wickedness may be hid 
even from the Lord, whereas it cannot be concealed, even from men, 
If evil holds the fortress, its banner will float upon the outer wall. 

Frequently one’s “speech bewrayeth” him. Whatever light is in 
the soul is apt to play upon the surface of conversation; whatever 
darkness is within will cast its shadow on one’s talk. And in words 
from the lips there is not only articulate language but an undertone; 
from the pen not only distinct lines but meanings readable between 
the lines. 

“Actions speak louder than words,” and deeds, motions, manners, 
and bearing are of the nature of self-revelation. Benjamin West, the 
portrait painter, said: “Dangling hands mean a dangling mind, and 
a listless face a languid mind.” A shambling, hesitating gait in- 
dicates indecision and a feeble will. A cringing and obsequious man- 
ner goes with a servile disposition. An erect, manly, and unaffected 
bearing is the natural sign of a sincere and honorable nature. Even 
in so common an action as shaking hands one’s nature and disposition 
are made manifest. We are all familiar with the indolent and in- 
different person who listlessly extends his fingers, and with the wooden- 
faced individual who mechanically offers us a flat and fishlike flipper 
—both sorts leaving us to do all the shaking. And by contrast we all 
prize the warm welcome with which a cordial temper expresses itself 
sincerely in the hearty grasp that means amity and reciprocity. 

It is fair to “judge a man by his friends.” “A man is known by 
the company he keeps,” whether intimate friends or preferred and 
familiar books. It was like Tennyson to die with Cymbeline lying 
in the moonlight on his bed. The Imitation of Christ under Marian 
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Evans Cross’s pillow, though a surprise to some, must have indicated 
the direction of some of her thoughts at that time. A man occupying, 
at Oxford University during the long vacation, a stranger’s room, 
jooks over the most-used books he finds there, opens many a volume, 
sees the underscorings, and reads the notes penciled on the page mar- 
gins until he feels that he measurably knows the mind and the taste 
and the views of the absent owner; and sitting down in the borrowed 
room he pens the following sonnet concerning the wandering absentee : 
Far off he strays, I know not where nor how; 
Mayhap on some proud Alp he gropes his way 
Or lies at languid ease where breakers play 
And frames some idle legend round the prow 
That cuts the salty wave; or hand on plow 
Turns umlaut-farmer on his holiday. 
And while he strays I mount his vacant throne 
Beside his flameless altar, and at hand 
I find a marshaled row of friends who stand 
To welcome me and flout the thought “Alone!” 
I know thee, though our hands may never touch ; 
These constant mates of thine have told me much. 


The marked passages in a man’s Bible may be to some extent an index 
to his inner life. Bracketed verses in a young girl’s New Testament 
were to a pastor’s eye a record of her soul’s aspirations, spiritual 
struggles, and victories. 

But beyond all such revelations, is not the soul frequently more 
fully revealed in the face than in any other way? Does anything 
match the human face for expressiveness? It speaks a universal 
language which men of every tongue can understand ; an angry frown 
needs no interpreter; a sweet smile is a “song without words.” The 
face is more truthful than speech ; to make words lie is far the easier ; 
and if the words tell one story and the face another, you have no 
difficulty in deciding which to believe. In a picture entitled “The 
First Lie” no evidence is needed to convict the small, unhappy culprit 
other than the guilty look on his pitiable little face which flatly con- 
tradicts his false words when he denies that he broke the platter. 

II. All along sufficient warrant has been gathering for the state- 
ment that in a large degree a man makes his own face. True, the 
framework of the countenance is a physical construction which one 
has no share in shaping, a present to him at his birth, and largely 
determined by heredity; but the expression of the face is in some 
degree a spiritual emanation and even the natural form of one’s fea- 
tures is often modified by the life he chooses to live. So that in pro- 
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portion as one can control his spirit and regulate his life, and be the 
captain of his soul, he may be the maker of his face as much as, or 
more than, master of his fate. The spirit that is allowed to dwel] 
within is the artist that will carve the face, chiseling a line here, 
obliterating another there, and altering the fashion of the countenance. 
Inward condition measurably rules outward aspect, and so far as we 
can decide the one, just so far we can regulate the other. None will 
deny that we have some control over our thoughts and feelings. We 
are able to decide what shall live and move and have being within us, 
what desires we will cherish, what tempers we will indulge, what senti- 
ments we will cultivate, what subjects we will brood upon ; and by the 
same decision and in the same measure we order what effects and 
meanings shall move in sight across the countenance. Everyone has 
a good enough face to start with, and betters or mars it as he goes 
through life. One shudders to think how horribly a good face may be 
ruined. An attorney-general of the United States had the misfortune, 
when a child, to fall into the fire. The accident left a fair, smooth 
face terribly disfigured for life. Yet he played the man, bore his ca- 
lamity bravely, gained the respect and love of his fellow men, attained 
distinction, and made his life a power for good, carrying that scarred 
visage up to the highest legal position in the land, the worst marred 
countenance ever seen in the cabinet of a President. Pitiful as it 
seems that a manly face should be so disfigured, a far worse ruin may 
come upon it. It may be burnt by fiery passions, coarsened by swinish 
living, seared and bleared by debauchery, until it is more hideous and 
repulsive than coals of fire could ever make it. A face can be more 
spoiled from within than from without. “A sensual disposition de- 
forms the handsomest features. A cold, selfish heart shrivels and 
distorts the best looks. A mean, groveling spirit takes all the dignity 
out of the countenance. A cherished hatred transforms the most beau- 
tiful lineaments into ugliness. It is as impossible to preserve good 
looks with a brood of bad passions feeding on the blood, a set of low 
loves roving through the heart, and a selfish, disdainful spirit en- 
throned in the will, as to preserve the beauty of an elegant mansion, 
with a litter of swine in the basement, a lot of tramps in the parlor, 
and vultures in the upper stories.” A peevish, petulant, impatient, 
worrying temper, if indulged, will cover the forehead with a fretwork 
of wrinkles. A self-indulgent, gross, and idle life can so shape a face 
that men will name him “The Bloat.” Because degeneration of char- 
acter and deterioration of life show themselves in an altered coun- 
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tenance, Thomes Bailey Aldrich tells of seeing a woman sitting in an 
opera box, gleaming in silk and glittering with diamonds, in whom he 
recognized a girl he had known in years long gone. And he says that, 
gazing on her spoiled face, he 


Read the history of her life 
As it were an open book ; 

And saw her soul like a slimy thing 
In the bottom of a brook. 


An altered countenance is the effect and the evidence of inward 
change. Intellectual culture and moral progress can be photographed. 
Put a group of Apache boys and girls before the camera, and “their 
faces bear the marks of rude, reckless, and ungoverned characters.” 
Photograph the same group after six months’ Christian training in 
the school at Hampton or Carlisle, and a marked change of spirit and 
temper has taken place in them. The faces are more thoughtful, 
amiable, respectful. Stolidity has given place to sensibility, rough- 
ness to refinement. The gentling of the savage is visibly reported in 
his face. 

A mother knew that any inward change would write itself in her 
boy’s face, and when the time for his first home-coming from college 
approached, she, knowing by report the wickedness of the world, al- 
most dreaded to meet him, for fear she might miss from his face some- 
thing fine that was there when he went away, and might see some 
sign that the white flower of his young manhood had been plucked by 
evil hands. Such a searching look as she turned on the face she had 
read like a book from his infancy, and such a glad leap as her heart 
gave when she saw there the soul of her boy unspoiled and true as 
ever, and felt his arms about her and his kiss on her lips, and heard 
him say, “Well, mother, here I am, just the same old Bob!” 

Beauty is not so much a gift as an attainment. We can all be 
beautiful if we will. No face is so devoid of symmetry that a sweet 
spirit beaming out cannot lend it a loveliness surpassing all mere 
grace of outline. A plain face may be very fascinating. The 
finest charm is not in exquisite contour and complexion— 
a wax doll may have them; it is rather in something subtle, 
indefinable, spirituelle, the meaning of the mind, the signifi- 
eance of the soul, the feeling of the heart, flashing in the face like the 
aurora in the northern sky. Edmund Burke wrote a eulogy of his 
wife, of which this was part: “She is handsome, but it is beauty not 
arising chiefly from features, complexion, or shape. It is not by these 
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she touches a heart; it is all that sweetness of temper, benevolence, 
innocence, and sensibility which a face can express that forms her 
beauty. She has a face that just raises your attention at first sight 
but it grows on you every moment, and you wonder it did no more 
than raise your attention at first. She is made not to be the admira. 
tion of everybody but the happiness of one.” Surface beauty is little 
more than the equivalent of cosmetics, and, as Shakespeare says, ig 
“but a vain and doubtful good, a shining glass that fadeth suddenly.” 
And mere physical pulchritude may be positively offensive. A profes. 
sional beauty is frequently, to the thoughtful and experienced ob. 
server, an unpleasant creature. The strutting self-conceit of a hand. 
some phiz may publish its owner as a vain popinjay. Self-conscions- 
ness and pride may make a “stunning” society belle as repulsive to look 
upon as a mowing, goiter-throated idiot. There is even room for doubt 
whether Spartan Helen’s “face that launched a thousand ships and 
burnt the topless towers of Ilium” was worth all the sacrifice it caused, 

Real beauty is spiritual. Even that accomplished English man of 
fashion, Greville, whose diaries give an inside view of court life in 
the reigns of George IV and William IV, had sense enough to write: 
“The criterion of true beauty is that it increases with examination 
and familiarity; of false, that it lessens.” True beauty, then, must 
be spiritual, for that is the only kind that is lasting, that stands the 
test of time and use, that wears well and grows on us through the 
years. A poor, agonized woman went to President Lincoln to plead 
for the life of her soldier son who had been condemned to be shot. 
She came from the interview sobbing passionately: “They told me he 
was homely. He’s the handsomest man I ever saw.” The great, 
tender heart of Lincoln had looked out at her; tears of pity had made 
his deep eyes beautiful to her; the large unshapely mouth had spoken 
to her the word of life. How could the noble, homely, weary face 
seem other than beautiful to her? A newspaper correspondent report- 
ing an Annual Conference wrote: “The presiding bishop is possessed 
of a gentle wisdom that reflects calmly and accurately. He is able, 
courteous, kind, and his face is a volume on holiness.” The way to 
approximate a benignity of expression like that on the face of William 
Xavier Ninde is to have a heart like his, pure and gentle. Bishop 
Simpson caused one who was near him in his later years to recall 
Richter’s beautiful words: “His face was a thanksgiving for his past 
life and a love letter to all mankind.” The secret was in the sunny 
sweetness of Simpson’s soul. J. M. Barrie, writing “How my mother 
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got her soft face,” says her nature had been softened by sorrow, and 
self-forgetfulness, and patient submission, and by her limitless love. 
John Wesley’s deformed sister Mary’s face is spoken of as “exquisitely 
beautiful—the legible index to a mind almost angelic.” Some faces 
are sacramental, “the outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace.” 

Ill. The illumined face is the fit emblem, and often the 
accompaniment, of humanity at its highest. Jesus of Nazareth 
wore a countenance marred by sorrow, and weather-beaten by 
exposure, for while foxes had holes and birds of the air had nests, 
he often had not where to lay his head. Storms beat on him, hot 
suns smote him, dust covered him. At the last his face was defiled 
with spittle, his forehead and temples torn by thorns, his fea- 
tures distorted on the cross by cruel tortures. But in mid-career the 
Son of man had one radiant and resplendent hour on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, when as he prayed the fashion of his countenance 
was altered, and-his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
white and glistering, and he was crowned with glory and majesty as 
the only-begotten Son of the Father. There on the holy mount, with 
Peter and James and John, with Moses and Elias, with the cloud and 
the voice and the splendor, with the wonder and the rapture and the 
fear, is the summit-level of humanity. From that glorified figure— 
one stainless, shadowless splendor from head to foot—superb, superla- 
tive, supreme, clothed in the brightness of the Father’s glory, the 
express image of his Person, shone forth some of the glory which he 
had with the Father before the world was, glory which the incarna- 
tion concealed in swathings of flesh. That surpassing scene was a 
revelation of Divinity. But also it was the whitest and sublimest peak 
of human history. There humanity was shown at its brightest and 
best, and the signet of its glory is, “his face did shine as the sun.” 

In that supreme hour the God-man did not lift himself clear of 
humanity, but lifted it with him ; and it has been seen that mere men, 
God-filled men, are capable of similar transfiguration. In the Old 
Testament Moses on Sinai, talking face to face with God, beholding 
his glory, and receiving from him laws for mankind, came down from 
the mountain with the skin of his face shining so supernaturally that 
Aaron and all Israel were afraid to come near him. In the New 
Testament, when Stephen stood before the Sanhedrin, accused of 
blasphemy and treason, “all that sat in the council, looking stedfastly 
on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.” As for 
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“the face of an angel,” the one who appeared to Daniel in a Vision, as 
also the one that rolled away the stone from the door of Christ's 
sepulcher—before whom the keepers fell like dead men—had “a coyn. 
tenance like lightning.” And in that magnificent episode in Rey. 10, 
1-6—a passage which was Tennyson’s favorite, and which for sheer 
majesty has been the admiration and envy and despair of writers and 
artists—the “strong angel” is pictured with a “face like the sup.” 
Forever dear are Fra Angelico’s tall trumpeting angels “all radiant 
with the glory and the calm of having looked upon the face of God.” 

The angelic is not wholly unattainable by man ; and the sign and 
symbol of its presence is the illumined face. Not only in the council 
chamber of the Sanhedrin, where Stephen lifted beseeching eyes to 
heaven, but also in many a place where some pleading saint has knelt, 
it has come to pass that 

Looking upward full of grace, 

He prayed, and from a happy place 

God’s glory smote him on the face. 
Human nature at its happiest, and purest, and brightest is, indeed, a 
radiant sight. We all hold memorable some luminous hour when we 
saw our friend at his best, when his kindled soul was flaming in his 
face. The writer of this remembers looking straight into the eyes of a 
man who found himself that moment at the summit of life’s possible 
exaltation, and seeing in the depth of the man’s heart, like a star at 
the bottom of a well, the sacred shining of a reverent joy. It wasa 
face transfigured on the height of life’s supreme attainment. Also 
there is remembered, in the case of another, a moment when a quiet 
man’s face, usually impassive, grew soulful in a flash and lit up witha 
look of love so beaming and unmistakable as made that moment the 
one supreme festival in a friendship of twenty-five years. In many an 
enraptured hour, lit by some high and holy gladness, the human face 
is verily “like the face of an angel.” Such is the radiant instant in a 
woman’s face when she fronts the one man her heart chooses, and the 
living light of her spirit signals up into his eyes, “I love you.” 

In the human face at its noblest there is an epiphany and 
apocalypse of something divine. “In thy face,” said the dying Bunsen 
to his wife bending over him, “I have seen the Eternal.” Tennyson, 
writing of one who spoke “in rapt oration, flowing free from point to 
point with power and grace and music,” said, “We saw the God within 
him light his face, and seem to lift his form, and glow in azure orbits 
heavenly-wise.” 
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What is the nature of that light which makes the human face 
appear divine? History answers the question. It was when Jesus 
prayed that his countenance shone like the sun. It was when the law- 
giver had been forty days in communion with God that he brought 
down from the mount the face which dazzled Israel. It was when 
the Proto-martyr was looking steadfastly into heaven that his face 
took on an angelic appearance. It was in the upper chamber of prayer 
at Jerusalem that foreheads were mitered with pentecostal flame. The 
answer is that such radiance is essentially divine; it accompanies the 
exercise of man’s highest faculties in the noblest way. It is manifest 
when man’s better nature is in finest action, with intellect flashing, 
conscience regnant, the soul supreme ; when he worships the holy, sur- 
renders to the pure, is alive to his own possibilities as a child of God, 
then it is that his eye kindles with celestial fire and his brow is touched 
with light and majesty. A man from Tarsus, once Gamaliel’s pupil, 
had at certain climaxes of his career visions so glorious and thoughts 
so triumphant that, scarce knowing whether he was in or out of the 
body, he “found a jubilee in thinking.” At times his exultant 
language makes us think his face must have been lit like the house- 
fronts on a city square when the bonfires of some great victory are 
blazing in the plaza. 

Sometimes upon the face of the dying there is a light which seems 
celestial : it must be of spirit, since it cannot be of the flesh; whether it 
radiates from within or falls from the open heaven, who shall say? 
It seems the latter; and witnessing that illumination we have not felt 
it was like Wordsworth’s “light of setting suns,” but like Longfellow’s 
“dawn of another life that broke o’er the earthly horizon.” Often 
on their faces there is a wide-eyed gaze of wonder into the world 
beyond, as if at some beatific vision. 

With awed spirit we close this meditation on the human face by 
adapting to our use a literary artist’s description of Joan of Arc’s last 
vision and of the light thereof in her face as the Woodmaid of Dom- 
remy lay dreaming in prison on the straw-strewn floor: 

“When the children of the tree, the Tree of Life, die in a far land, 
then if they be at peace with God, they turn their longing eyes toward 
home, and there, far-shining, as through a rift in a cloud that curtains 
heaven, they see the soft picture of the tree, the Tree of Life, clothed 
in a dream of golden light. . . . And by their transfigured faces you 
know also, you who stand looking on, yes, You Know the Message 
that has come, and that it has come from Heaven.” 
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THE ARENA 


THE NEED OF “THE PHILIPPINE EXPERIMENT”—DEFINITENESss 


Anyone who knows the real mind of the American people knows 
that in their relation to the Philippines the predominant thought is that 
of being of service to a race which was strangely and, as we mostly be. 
lieve, providentially committed to our care. It is true that Congress ip 
its attitude toward Philippine sugar and tobacco seems to be urged by 
the commercial interests behind these products at home to what looks 
like small and ungenerous treatment. But Congress will probably fing 
that in this contest over the Philippine tariff Mr. Taft has the nation 
with him. We have always shown great sensitiveness to anything that 
threatens our home production, and Americans never appear in a legs 
amiable light than when any matter of trade is in sight. In spite of this 
the attitude of the country toward the Philippine Islands is that of a 
humane and sympathetic interest. On the other hand, the Filipino seems 
to be considerably mixed in his thoughts of America and the Americans, 
It will be remembered that at the very first, on the defeat of the 
Spaniards, Aguinaldo expected the country to be handed over to him 
and his army, affecting to represent the “Philippine people.” Aguinaldo’s 
dream was rudely dispelled; his army turned against the Americans and 
kept up a guerilla warfare for some time, until Aguinaldo was captured 
and his army disintegrated. 

With the coming of Mr. Taft there began a regime of intelligent 
handling of Filipinos which recognized their strength and their weak- 
ness, their noble qualities and their strange and unfamiliar mental proc 
esses, which elicits admiration from anyone familiar with the East and 
the difficulty that most Occidental minds have in treading its labyrin- 
thine mazes. But all through Mr. Taft’s administration the hope was 
more than kept alive in the minds of the leaders that “independence” was 
near at hand. It was only on his last visit that Mr. Taft spoke with com- 
parative plainness, saying that probably some generations must pass be 
fore the people could be expected to intelligently administer their own 
affairs. Meanwhile a very large measure of self-government has been 
given the people. The municipal townships are almost wholly admin- 
istered by Filipinos. The provincial governors are, with few exceptions, 
Filipinos. All the justices of peace and many of the judges of the courts 
of first instance and of the Supreme Court, all the way up to the chief 
justice of the supreme court, are Filipinos. Within eight or nine years 
of the American entry, a “Filipino Assembly” was in session, and the 
second house or senate is a “Commission,” of which several] Filipinos are 
members. When ex-President Roosevelt, in his recent “Africa Jubilee” 
speech, said that we had “taken a long stride ahead of all other nations 
in the distinguished consideration with which we had treated the Filli- 
pino people,” he spoke simple truth. For America has been sensitively 
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anxious to notify this people, and the on-looking world, that the Filipino 
is not an American citizen, nor an American subject, but an American 
ward, being made ready for citizenship in a Philippine state. The giving 
of much privilege and the absence of a definite and well-marked program 
pas, however, tended to create a marked unrest and desire for speedy 
autonomy. America says, “When you are ready we'll let you take entire 
charge of yourselves.” But who shall be the judge of fitness? Leave it 
to the Filipino leaders, and they have long been persuaded of their fitness. 
Leave it to Americans in America, and they are divided in opinion, many 
thinking that at the most we should see a kind of an inferior South 
American republic on the borders of Asia. What, however, are the facts? 
Is the Filipino people ready for self-government? 

I dismiss in a few words the objection of their incapacity to resist 
a foreign fleet and to defend themselves from any predatory power. Pre- 
sumably, there could be arranged a concert of nations—Japan, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Holland, and America could agree to make of 
the Philippines a “neutral state.” And even if, in view of all our recent 
history, we should retain a naval base and a coaling station, I suppose no 
yalid objection could be raised. But granting all this—could a Philippine 
government live? I gravely doubt it; or, if it could, its chances both for 
survival and for worthy and progressive being would be greatly increased 
after a further period of American training. And for this belief there 
are reasons economic, social, and moral. The Philippines need most of 
all economic development. It matters little who holds the reins if the 
wagon be empty. The land is so rich, the natural resources so great, 
nature so kindly, and yet poverty abounds. With a land area as large 
as Japan, containing more rich alluvial fields, with a population less 
than one sixth of Japan, we yet import millions of pesos worth of food 
stuffs every year. Rice, chickens, eggs, onions, potatoes, meat—almost 
everything is imported. The country does not yet feed itself. If one 
fourth the thought and energy of its leaders were turned toward agricul- 
ture instead of absorption in academic politics, a physical base would be 
created for the future national life. Should America leave these people 
to the squalid poverty that immediate native rule would entail upon many 
generations? This is a question that should give us all pause. What the 
country needs is capital and industry. Give it a definite program, fix 
an approximate time and certain conditions to be met by that time, and 
then autonomy, and the form and terms of it, and capital will know what 
to expect. And also make the development of the agricultural resources 
one of the conditions of “independence” and industry will be quickened. 
As yet the poorer classes—and that includes nine tenths—know nothing 
of economic prosperity. They are continually being told that the panacea 
for all ills is “independence.” They have a hazy idea that “independence” 
will fill empty stomachs and clothe naked bodies. Let there be a set 
period of time in which all voices—American and educated Filipino— 
will urge the country along the path of agricultural and economic develop- 
ment, and there will be more progress toward a better scale of living In 
ten years than immediate independence is likely to bring in a century. 
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In this economic uplift the presence of the American, whether as fellow 
toiler or teacher, is indispensable. For let it be remembered that the 
evil Spanish tradition that encumbers the thinking of all middleageg 
men is that labor is servile. Whatever may be the criticism of the 
American school system, it is already making a marked change in this: 
manual training is found in every fourth-grade class in the islands, and 
alongside the provincial high school is a provincial trades school. And 
the extraordinary sight of school children building their own schools, 
making and hanging doors, and working at and improving native jp. 
dustries of weaving, hat-making, embroidery, etc., may be seen at almost 
every capital. 

M. Henri Gourdon, the director general of education in French Indo. 
China, has recently visited the Philippine schools, and says over his own 
name: “Another fact which forcibly impresses a stranger is the great 
number of American teachers who have come over from the United 
States to organize educational work and direct the imposing number of 
Philippine educational institutions. Their method, in all its details, is 
truly modern, practical, American and, I am sure, will prove efficacious, 
It assures the rapid transformation of the Filipino people. To the peo. 
ple who first arrive at a superior political and economic organization 
belongs the future of the Far East. Finally, the truly original character 
of American education in the Philippines is the combining in the same 
schools of all classes and in as thorough a manner as in any Western 
country, of complete academical as well as practical studies, well adapted 
to local conditions. To teach local industries and domestic science seems 
to be the most serious preoccupation of the men in charge of the educa- 
tional system here. The schools thus will be an important economic 
factor in the future of the people, not only as regards their intellectual 
development but also in the matter of a practical and systematic exploita- 
tion of the natural resources of the country. The material results have 
been considerable. No European colony, neither in Asia nor in Africa, 
can show figures comparable to those of the Philippine schools during the 
past year, neither in point of the total number of pupils nor as regards 
the mean attendance. In no Asiatic country has the school attendance 
been as large as it is in this country; and, what is still more significant, 
in no Asiatic country do the young children receive as high an education 
as in the Philippines. The fact that girls may here take the same aca- 
demic courses as the boys is the most characteristic feature of the Philip- 
pine school system.” 

The immeasurable advantage received from this school system alone 
is sufficient reason for every intelligent well-wisher of the Philippines to 
desire the American presence for two or three or more decades. If the 
future of the Philippines is to approximate modern ideas of national 
worth, the people must have time to be delivered from their present social 
ideas. The cacique system has prevailed so long that the ordinary man 
has not yet found himself. The old tribal feeling and thinking which 
commits a group to a leader has so far prevented individuals from hav- 
ing either definite opinions on any matter outside the narrowest personal 
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affairs, or any adequate idea of personal rights as over against the 
mandates or even whims of the cacique. Only widespread education 
under the superintendence of men devoted to ideas of “personal” freedom 
can ever breed a race of free men-in these islands. And for stable, 
orderly government without constant revolutions, coups d’état, etc., I see 
no hope without the foundation of a manhood that has found itself 
through all classes of life. And, finally, there must be a better moral 
order for sound government. It is not that the Filipino has not many 
noble and fine qualities. In sobriety, in hospitality, in good-natured pa- 
tience he is without a superior. But in great community-building virtues 
he lacks. He has been taught to magnify “honor” without reverencing 
truth; he affects dignity while lacking sincerity; his religious feeling is 
great, but it is apart from morality. He needs to learn self-restraint and 
to find facts rather than phrases, and to welcome truth, however humble, 
rather than pretentious seemings. The man has the aptitudes of the 
rhetorician—he needs to learn soberness. He, in the present Spanish- 
educated generation of him, is apt to strut and mouth rather than think 
and work. Time is necessary to exalt the plain workaday virtues, and 
this also will come soonest and best through the American presence in 
the schools and in general life. 

If, therefore, there be set a certain time—say thirty or fifty years— 
and certain conditions to be met, such as the complete efficiency of the 
islands in producing sufficient food for self-support, and the approximate 
literacy of all over fifteen and under thirty years of age, it would prob- 
ably hasten the development of this land. Meanwhile there might be a 
continual extension of self-government and a progressive filling of gov- 
ernmental positions with men who are manifestly helpful in the bringing 
in of the new order of thought and life. Then, perhaps, five years before 
final action the people should be given the opportunity to declare whether 
in their sober judgment, which by then would be the judgment of a 
people and not of a band of caciques, they desired autonomy or closer 
affiliation in some large and self-respecting way with the United States— 
whether as a Territory or as a group of states. Some such program is 
called for, and when laid down, then meddlesome and troublesome efforts 
to embarrass the carrying out of this program should be sternly for- 
bidden in the interests of the people at large. Our first business is to help 
“the people” find themselves economically, socially, morally. Then to 
hear their voice. Just now there are many voices, but the vor populi is 
inarticulate. W. F. OLDHAM. 

Manila, Philippine Islands. 





ATHLETICS AND SCHOLASTIC IDEALS 


MANY young men go to college in these days to have a good time and 
for the family and social distinction that come from academic associations. 
They are not hard pressed by study and they find themselves bound, as it 
were, to enter into student “activities,” so called, no doubt to distinguish 
them from pursuits of learning, which, on the whole, are regarded from the 
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student viewpoint as the statics rather than the dynamics of college life. 
Athletics have captured the boy, and it is high time for a revival in second- 
ary schools and colleges of scholastic ideals. Student activities have their 
intellectual sides. No educator can object on principle to high values being 
placed on medals and prizes won for distinction in public speaking and 
debate, or for literary excellence or even for preéminence in such diver. 
sions as chess, which make no demand on merely brutal energies, Why 
is it that our boys at home know the names of college athletes at Yale ang 
Harvard, and know nothing of the scholars in the faculty that have 
brought renown to learning and glory to alma mater? Why is it that the 
champions of the prize fight ring are heralded the world over and ex. 
ploited by the public press in all lands? Why are monumental honors ip 
the public squares of great capitals awarded to the heroes of Austerlitz, 
of Waterloo and Trafalgar? Athietic contests are open to all, but nature 
is capricious in distributing intellectual gifts to men. There is a certain 
man power in muscular energy that approximates horse power in the nor- 
mality of its coefficient. Man may be considered physically, even chem. 
ically, and chemically considered man may be said to consist of about 
eighteen pounds of mineral salts and two pailfuls of water. 

Vital statistics, too, yield their mathematical formulas on study and 
analysis, and tell us what are the widow’s chances in the coming years and 
what annuity her capital will buy. Sex variations we find are permanent 
and irreducible. The male has the greater physical massiveness. There 
is more of him, such as it is. He is less burdened by the labors of repro- 
duction. Equine, bovine, and human life are all alike in this. The 
athletes of Vassar cannot come within fifty per cent of the record 
of their brothers at Yale. And so it will ever be. Man has 
his physical limitations. In longevity he may never equal the toad, the 
turtle, the parrot, or the elephant. His crowning glory is his articulate 
speech. He is the only animal with a chin. And his eternal hope is in his 
capacity for self-improvement. In this, too, he is solitary and supreme, for 
bees, ants, and wasps, beavers and sea lions do not advance with the pass- 
ing centuries. They stand now in the scale of being where they stood three 
thousand years ago. 

Physical exercise has its great place. But all must deplore the exces- 
sive devotion now paid to competitive athletics. The men who should exer- 
cise daily in the gymnasium are not there. The apparatus is monopolized 
by athletic experts preparing for exhibitions. These men amount to little 
in later life. Moreover, the exercises imperil health, and particularly the 
normal action of the heart. No permanent benefit results to general health 
from hardening the muscles of the shoulders and arms. Many a man, like 
Senator Evarts, has honestly ascribed his long years to the fact that he 
took no exercise. 

For the honors of physical prowess all are eligible. The Indian boy, 
untutored son of the forest, takes the palm at the Marathon race, on the 
gridiron and the diamond field from the favorite of fortune who attends the 
college of rich men’s sons. There is much that is heroic and altogether 
admirable about the athlete. He glories in fresh air and freedom, in ac- 
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tivity and feats of strength, and he has contempt for hunger, cold, and 
pain. He leads the strenuous life, and can summon all his energies at will 
for one supreme effort at mastery, But his laurel wreath fast fades. The 
multitudes soon proclaim a new idol. Of all who ran from Marathon to 
Athens only one brought a message worth remembering, and with the cry 
of “Victory” he died. The rest have gone down to the “tongueless silence 
of the dreamless dust.” 

In the Panegyric of Isocrates the orator asks why those who convened 
the great festivals and established athletic contests deemed physical excel- 
jence worthy of such great rewards and yet allotted no honor to those who 
individually toiled for the public good and so formed their minds as to be 
able to benefit others as well as themselves. Hellas, not greater than Saint 
Lawrence County, New York, has given to eternal fame the names of fifty 
men and more who lived in the Periclean age—“names on which the poppy 
of oblivion can never scatter its dust.” These are not the names of 
athletes. It is not physical excellence, nor even intellectual power, that 
commands our highest reverence. Why is there no niche in the Hall of 
Fame for Edgar Allan Poe, and why did Swinburne miss the honors of the 
laureate? Is it not because the world will never pay its greatest tribute 
to those whose aim is not the highest, and who pervert genius even to the 
ministry of wrong? Is it not for us who lead the youth out into the world, 
where self-direction must soon come, to hold ever before them the noblest 
ideals of intellectual and moral excellence? 

New York. Isaac FRANKLIN RUSSELL. 





THOSE WOMAN PAPERS 


Prorgessor THOMAS, in his studies of the woman question, in The 
American Magazine, is quite right. I did not intend to say this, for I 
heard all manner of dreadful reports of what he was saying, from persons 
who read his articles in the November, December, and January numbers 
of the magazine, and who immediately displayed much energy and pas- 
sion in both writing and talking about them. I was too busy to read the 
offending articles when they appeared, but the outburst of indignation 
from several sources, including some letters from women in The Ameri- 
can, made me hunt the papers up, and read them, after making a fell 
resolve that, if Professor Thomas had said what these critics reported 
that he had said about women, I would straightway write an answer to 
him; I would maintain the dignity, honor, and intellectuality of my sex 
which, they said, he had relegated to the place of savage and inferior. I 
was ready for the fray. My blood boiled. I longed to dash into the 
arena. But first, of course, I must read the papers carefully. I must 
know just where the enemy aimed his blow, and how he did it. SolI 
began to read, to take notes, and to cool down. My blood ceased to boil. 
And then I found that I had nothing to say; it had all been said; my 
thunder was stolen; all of my favorite theories on the subject were ex- 
plained and elaborated. In fact, the enemy was no enemy at all. For I 
found that, judged by themselves, with any degree of common sense, Pro- 
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fessor Thomas's articles were just, reasonable, and appreciative. | 4, 
not see how there could be a saner or more satisfactory treatment of th. 
woman question. Much less do I see how any thoughtful woman could 
take exception to anything he has said. The common sense, the fairnes 
of his presentation of the subject, together with a genial and ref 
humor, have made these papers the most genuinely pleasing of anything 
of the kind I have read. Indeed, as I went on in my study of them (fo, 
they deserve real study), I changed from an opponent to an eager cham. 
pion. I began to urge my friends to read the articles, feeling sure tha 
it would do the women of my acquaintance good, if they were to reag 
them dispassionately, and that the men might receive the same benefit ip 
the same simple way. Then, as I thought of the philippic I had intendeg 
to write, it occurred to me that justice still demanded something of the 
kind, but on the other side. So here it is. The gist of it is this: If any 
woman is opposed to the sentiments expressed by Professor Thomas, she 
shows herself, not as a type of the sex, but as an exception to it, to be 
the mental inferior which she disclaims being. For Professor Thomas 
does not say that woman is naturally inferior to man. In point of fact, 
he says almost the opposite. He shows, biologically and historically, how 
woman’s work and her place in society have been differentiated from 
man’s, bringing with it inevitable limitation and weakness. He sug. 
gests the remedy for this in the broadening of woman’s life, by giving 
her some of the interests which men have, and the training which is 
needed to develop such interests. At the very last he says something 
which it must be that the passionate critics have failed to understand 
when he sums up his argument with the thought that it is not a matter 
of sex, but of specialization. Could there be a clearer or fairer view of 
the case? 

Personally, when I think of some of the present follies in dress, such 
as the distorted empress style, with its accompanying deformity in the 
hipless figure, and its inartistic “skimpiness,” I wonder why Professor 
Thomas did not say more on that subject. It is time for some prophet or 
reformer to hasten the day when women will learn to dress simply and 
beautifully. That, probably, can be done only by an educational process. 
It is possible, as we know by the success of the movement against the 
wearing of birds on hats. Women who study natural history, those who 
love nature, and many others of the requisite sensibility, have made an 
impression on the minds of even fashionable milliners, by steadfast re 
fusals to wear birds. A similar and more intense and successful effort 
is needed to overcome some of the absurdities perpetrated now in the 
name of fashion, especially those which have an injurious effect on 
health and manners. The sensible woman can only hope for better times, 
for the honor of her sex. On the other hand, Professor Thomas might, 
perhaps, have taken more notice of the women who have developed 
broader views of life, greater interests, and the kind of specialization 
which makes for intelligent power. He has written rather more of the 
conventional woman, of the society woman, and of the “Hausfrau,” than 
of the more intense and the broader-minded woman. As a college woman, 
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a teacher of college students, I know of women who are becoming, of 
some who have become, what Professor Thomas thinks they should, and 
who have done it by the educational and specializing process he favors. 
And this has been done without any crudeness or arrogance expressing 
itself in women’s rights views, or in the masculine “new woman,” though 
there is reason to hope, I fully believe, that both of these disagreeable 
tendencies may some time, in a modified and refined way, serve the new 
and sane idea of woman’s work and life. These college women and pro- 
fessional women of my acquaintance (I except the few aggressive ones) 
are learning to live more healthfully, happily, and intelligently than 
those who have not undergone the same process. The husbands of those 
who are married have in them not mere caretakers and associates, but 
comrades and friends, whose gracefulness and winsomeness are enhanced, 
not diminished, by their broadened outlook on life and wholesome in- 
terest in the affairs of the world. But it was not necessary for Professor 
Thomas to speak of these women, for he was treating the conventional 
woman and her kindred. It is well that the subject has received such 
careful and honest handling. 
Rensselaer, New York. Grace L. Roprnson. 
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THE ALTRUISM OF CHRISTIANITY 


Ir was for a long time thought that the business of the Church and 
the sole business of Christianity was the salvation of men, their de. 
liverance from sin and spiritual death; and this, certainly, was its gy. 
preme purpose. “Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners,” and, 
again, “The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
While the salvation of souls is the primary mission of Christ to mankind, 
it is also true that Christianity has another function correlated to this; 
that is, the saving of the bodies of men, the preservation of their physica} 
well-being. Christ’s test of his own Messiahship is set forth in Luke 7. 
22: “And he answered and said unto them, Go and tell John the things 
which ye have seen and heard; the blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
the poor have good tidings preached to them.” The altruistic aspect of 
human thought is shown in the study of language. An eminent lawyer 
has said that familiarity with the classical languages, Latin and Greek, 
renders an English lexicon unnecessary. Whenever he met a difficult 
word he sought its root meaning, either in the Latin or the Greek from 
which it was derived, and was thus able to determine the signification in 
the particular instance under consideration. Words are the mile-posts on 
the highway of history and show the progress of mankind; in fact, there 
is no place where history can be studied more accurately than in the 
words that have been employed in successive ages. There are several 
words in our language which show the altruistic ideas of mankind. We 
have the word “benevolence,” which is simply willing that which is good 
or kind; “beneficence,” doing that which is good; “philanthropy,” loving 
mankind; “charity,” which expresses graciousness and kindness. All 
these have the same general idea, and yet each one puts the altruistic 
view in a different aspect. 

What has Christianity added to these general ideas representing the 
kindness of the ancients? Christianity has added the word “love.” It is 
a familiar fact that the Greek noun which we translate “love” is not 
found in the classical writers of the Greek language. It was reserved for 
Christianity to supply the word, and with it the spirit out of which all 
beneficent influence flows. No philosopher of antiquity could have 
written the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, nor the Sermon on 
the Mount. Neither Plato nor Socrates could have written them, not- 
withstanding their philosophic and spiritual insight. They may have had 
a glimpse of the thought, but they could have no clear revelation of it 
until Christ came with his great word “love,” which has transformed the 
face of the world wherever his teaching is faithfully proclaimed and 
obeyed. Christ has taught reverence for the body and recognized its 
sacredness. We do not forget that the old Greek practically worshiped 
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the body and that the perfection of the human form and physical power 
were regarded as the highest type of greatness. Beauty of physical form 
was admired to a wonderful degree. Christianity makes the body sacred 
in that it is to be the home of sacred thinking and living. Our bodies are 
to be temples of the Holy Ghost. They should be controlled and devoted 
to sacred uses. Christianity has invested the body with a dignity which 
was never known until Christ appeared. Christianity has contributed 
universality of interest in human suffering. Narrowness was characteristic 
of paganism; one cared for little outside of his own tribe or his own 
community or his own family. It was Christ and Christianity that first 
taught the world breadth of human sympathies, and as a result in the 
times in which we live there is no one who is regarded as remote from 
human interest and human affection. Christianity has also furnished the 
recognition of obligation growing out of man’s relation to his fellow men. 
Every man is a brother, and because of his brotherhood we owe him 
something; hence what we do for the sufferings of our fellowmen Is 
something that we ought to do. It is not merely a gracious act which we 
can withhold or perform, but it is an essential part of our life which we 
cannot avoid without failure to recognize one of the deepest obligations 
of our nature. As a corollary to this, Christianity has taught us com- 
passion for the suffering. Delicate feelings toward human suffering were 
not and could not be characteristics of the ages of brute force. Cruelty 
was the common law of man toward enemies of whatever kind, and com- 
passion was practically unknown. Delicate feelings will not be found in 
their fullness until war is eliminated from our conception of high civiliza- 
tion. So long as war is reckoned as civilized the deepest sympathy with 
human suffering cannot be found. The example of Christ has been the 
great teacher of care for the suffering. When John sent to Jesus, asking, 
“Art thou he that should come, or look we for another?” the Saviour 
answered, “Go and tell John the things which ye have seen and heard; the 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, the poor have good tidings preached to 
them.” They were to know that the Messiah had come because the 
sufferings of mankind were alleviated by his coming. 

The church of the future must include in its mission the body as 
well as the soul. A new alignment of forces must take place. Many 
think that the philanthropic and beneficent work of the world is apart 
from the church. We must teach the world differently, and it is being 
taught differently by the interest which is being taken by the Church of 
God in the cause of human suffering. John Wesley recognizes this when 
in his General Rules he says, “By taking care of the bodies as well as the 
souls of men.” With that keenness of insight with which he was endowed 
he saw in the dim distance that to which the Church of God is now 
approaching. One of the dangers of our beneficent activities today is 
their professionalism. The vital thing is to have persons do good because 
they enjoy doing good, who see in every opportunity for the help of their 
fellow men simply an opportunity for service, and they turn to it as 
gladly as the flower turns toward the sun. The gratification at doing a 
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service to a fellow mortal is far more to such a one than that of receiving 
a service. Such as recognize the great law that “it is more blesgeq to 
give than to receive” are the servants and benefactors of humanity, 
Above all, the great example of beneficence in its broadest and deepest 
aspects is the Master himself. His most numerous works were gifts ot 
healing, and his greatest joys were the joys that came to him from the 
blessings of the poor and friendless. On every hand we see the influence 
of the unseen Christ. When Christ ascended from Olivet, we are tojg 
that a cloud received him from their sight. He entered the invisipje 
realm, but his Spirit is moving among men though they see it not. The 
hospitals and benevolent movements of the world are all from him. 
Our benevolent men are worthy of all honor, but many of them fail to 
recall or never knew that their deeds proceed from the Spirit of Him 
who, when on earth, “had not where to lay his head.” 





IRONY AS AN INSTRUMENT OF USEFULNESS IN SPEECH AND 
WRITING 


Irony, as a rhetorical from of expression, is allied to wit, and yet, 
closely considered, is quite distinct from it. Both are valuable as means 
of making an impression or enforcing thought, but both are weapons 
which should be handled with skill and wisdom or they are likely to do 
damage. Irony is a reference to facts, if not to discredit, at least to 
disparage that against which it is employed. A notable case of irony is 
found in First Corinthians, fourth chapter, verses 8-15: “Already are ye 
filled, already ye are become rich, ye have come to reign without us: yea 
and I would that ye did reign, that we also might reign with you. For, 
I think, God hath set forth us the apostles last of all, as men doomed 
to death: for we are made a spectacle unto the world, both to angels and 
to men. We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ; we are 
weak, but ye are strong; ye have glory, but we have dishonor. Even 
unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and 
are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling place; and we toil, working 
with our own hands: being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we en- 
dure; being defamed, we entreat: we are made as the filth of the world, 
the offscouring of all things, even until now. I write not these things to 
shame you, but to admonish you as my beloved children. For though ye 
have ten thousand tutors in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers; for in 
Christ Jesus I begat you through the gospel.” The divisions of the Corin- 
thian church had reached so acute a stage that Paul felt called upon to 
rebuke them with severity. Some of the teachers had become proud, and 
this state of self-gratulation had extended to their disciples. They gloried 
in their knowledge and forgot the lowliness and humility appropriate to 
followers of their crucified Lord. The critical editors differ as to whether 
the former part of the eighth verse is to be recognized ag a series of 
questions, “Are ye filled?” or stated affirmativly, “Already are ye filled,” 
etc. By a subtle irony he shows them their pride, their boastful spirit. 
their desire for worldly gratification, in contrast with the persecutions 
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and humiliations which he was called to endure. Not that he would re- 
gard persecution as a test of piety, but in that day to be free from perse- 
cution was not the lot which a true follower of Christ had reason to ex- 
t. His charge against them is that they had lost sight of the true 
dignity of Christian service, and had become fascinated with the excite- 
ments and ambitions growing out of their partisan attachments. They 
had made Christ the inferior, not the superior; they had placed the 
apostles and teachers above their Lord and King and had become in- 
fated above measure. The irony of the apostle in this passage is exceed- 
ingly delicate. He drifts into it without notice; he has avoided person- 
ality in the previous part of this discussion, and has substituted the 
name of himself and Apollos. He could best illustrate the wrongfulness 
of party strife by using his own name as an illustration of its dangers. 
With a sudden and unexpected burst of indignation he reminds them of 
their lordly feelings and their self-gratulation. They had enjoyed good 
things to fullness, even to satiety; they reigned as kings, but he had no 
share in it. On the other hand, Paul was destitute; he shivered in the 
cold; he was homeless; he worked with his own hands. The whole pas- 
sage is extremely felicitous, and may be cited as one of the finest passages 
of its kind in literature. It combines severity, delicacy of statement, and 
kindness in harmonious proportions. It would have been a defect in the 
apostle’s employment of irony if it had lacked the tender, Christian feel- 
ing. The closing passage shows how his heart was stirred with love and 
sympathy for them while he is writing these caustic words. The tender- 
ness of the fourteenth and fifteenth verses appropriately follows: “I write 
not these things to shame you, but to admonish you as my beloved chil- 
dren, for though ye should have ten thousand tutors in Christ, yet have 
ye not many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I begat you through the gospel.” 
This whole passage may serve as a lesson in the employment of irony 
in Christian writing or speaking. The following principles may be 
gathered from its study as to the use of irony: First, it should have 
adequate occasion. In this case it arose out of serious and destructive 
divisions in the church at Corinth which he was anxious to heal. Second, 
it should be appropriate, in harmony with the subject and not extraneous 
to it. Third, it should be delicate, not rude. Rudeness, either of form or 
expression, mars the influence of the figure. Fourth, it should be tender 
and sweet. The spirit of love should be apparent even in its sharpest 
thrusts. One must show that he would have avoided an appeal to this 
method of address if he could have done it without injury to his cause. 
Fifth, it is a dangerous weapon, liable to be abused in unskillful or un- 
wise hands, and should be employed in the pulpit or elsewhere with great 
reserve, and only when the exigencies of the case seem to demand it. 





Methodist Review 


ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLIOAL RESEARCH 


“WELLHAUSENISM ON THE WANE” 


“Tye METHODIST Review for November-December, 1908, p. 974, containg 
a note bearing the title which I have placed above in quotation marks. The 
title does not surprise me, for I have long been accustomed to hear from 
various quarters that Wellhausenism was dead or was dying. It must have 
had many lives to be able to die so often. However the case may be as to 
its vitality or its decadence, the paper to which I refer ought, it seems to 
me, to be courteously corrected in at least one important point, because it 
is misleading, and does an injustice to a personal friend of mine. The 
paragraph to which I desire to take exception is as follows: ‘One of the 
latest British writers to attract attention for his apparent relapse from 
Wellhausenism is the Rev. C. F. Burney, M.A. . . . This erstwhile advanced 
higher critic has written a paper, entitled “A Theory of the Development 
of Israelite Religion in Early Times,” in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
It is quite lengthy; for that reason it will be impracticable for us to give 
anything more than a very incomplete synopsis. The main contention of 
the article is to prove that Moses is, after all, the author of the Decalogue, 
and that the Hebrews were not as ignorant of the great principles of re 
ligion at the time of the Exodus—he believes in the Exodus and the Wilder- 
ness journey—as Wellhausen and his disciples would have us believe.’ 
Now, in this curicus paragraph Dr. Burney is called ‘an erstwhile advanced 
higher critic,’ and an attempt is made to show that he has suffered ‘an 
apparent relapse from Wellhausenism.’ Neither of these two things is true 
in any way whatever.” 

The above sentences, almost verbatim, are from the pen of Professor 
R. W. Rogers, Drew Theological Seminary. I have read his “courteous” 
strictures with a feeling of curiosity and amazement, and must confess that 
I am in the dark as to their animus or purpose. This matter of personal 
friendship, though, according to Professor Rogers’s own frequent state- 
ments, his friends among the great scholars of Europe are exceedingly 
numerous, cannot be the ruling motive, so we pass that as irrelevant and 
proceed at once to the statement—branded by the learned professor as not 
true—in which we call Dr. Burney an “erstwhile advanced higher critic.” 
Surely, Dr. Rogers cannot be ignorant of the accepted meaning of the 
term, “higher critic.” If so, we commend to him a lucid definition by Dr. 
Burney himself, who says in Contentio Ventatis: “Higher criticism concerns 
itself with questions as to the composition, authorship, date, and historical 
value of an ancient document as these may be judged from internal evi- 
dence.” Dr. Rogers distinctly states in his article that Dr. Burney avows his 
adherence to both higher criticism and Wellhausenism. How, then, can our 
statement be untrue? The charge of untruthfulness must apply simply to 
the modifier erstwhile or advanced, or to both. We used these words in the 
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belief that Dr. Burney had changed his views regarding the early history 
of Israel’s religion. If we erred, nothing is lost, for it simply proves that 
he never Was a8 advanced as Wellhausen. The reader will also notice that 
we expressly stated that Dr. Burney still clings to the “documentary 
hypothesis of the Pentateuch.” But we submit that the dating of three or 
more codes in the Hexateuch is not “the very core and center of Well- 
hausenism,” as our learned friend from Drew seems to think. Why do 
Wellhausen and his followers deny the Mosaic authorship of any part of 
the Pentateuch, of even the Decalogue? Why do they consign the taber- 
nacle and its services in the wilderness to the realm of legend, and make 
it a copy, and not the prototype of the temple at Jerusalem? In our opinion 
the core and center of Wellhausenism is its antisupernaturalism and ex- 
treme rationalism. 

Have we done Dr. Burney any injustice? Let him speak for himself. 
He says in the very first sentence of the article in question that his theory 
involves “a reconstruction of the commonly accepted critical view as to the 
development of Israelite religion during the period . . . extending from 
Moses down to the writing prophets of the eighth century B. C.” He says 
further: “The eighth century prophets, Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah, when they attack the religious and social abuses of their time, ap- 
pear in fact to attack them as abuses, i. e., they seem to regard themselves 
not as the founders of a new type of Yahwe religion, but as interpreting 
and insisting upon religious essentials which ought to have been patent to 
Israel at large.” ‘To use Professor Rogers’s “courteous” words, we would 
say that “any man who knows anything of biblical criticism” will not sup- 
pose for a moment that Julius Wellhausen could have written the above. 

One more quotation from Dr. Burney’s article: He says, “I believe that 
the religion of Moses was, in substance, the religion which forms the back- 
ground of the moral Decalogue of Exod. 20. And I am prepared to go still 
further, and to suggest evidence that the Decalogue itself was, in its origi- 
nal short form, promulgated by Moses as the biblical narrative states. 
Evidence derived from the narratives of Judges and the succeeding books, 
which might seem at first sight to make for a contrary opinion, I believe 
that I can explain; and I am ready to maintain that the title ‘preprophetic,’ 
with its implications, as applied to the earlier religion of the nation of 
Israel, is largely a misnomer, and that no sharp line of demarcation can be 
dsawn between the religion of Amos and that of the founder of the national 
life [Moses].” If Professor Rogers will read Wellhausen’s words regarding 
the origin of the Decalogue, he may probably see a slight difference be- 
tween them and the above excerpt from his friend Dr. Burney. To keep 
ourselves out of the discussion as far as possible, for there may be a vague 
suspicion that we are not of the Wellhausen school, let us introduce one 
who is very much more so than we are. In an editorial of the Expository 
Times, July, 1908, we read: “Dr. Burney believes that he has made a dis- 
covery. But he did not make it in a day. ‘It has grown up in my mind 
bit by bit during a long period.’ He is aware that he stakes his reputation 
upon publishing it.” Then again referring to his article in the Journal of 
Theological Studies we read: “But the editors have given it the first place 
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in their Journal, and more than thirty valuable pages. For they know that 
if the Decalogue can be shown to come from Moses, or from the age of 
Moses, the present critical position on the early religion of Israel will haye 
to be abandoned.” Again: “Mr. Burney believes that the character of the 
religion of Israel before the prophets began to write (that is to say, 
throughout all the period of Joshua, the Judges, and the early Kings) has 
been misunderstood. . . . He believes that this ethical religion dates from 
the time of the Exodus.” Though we have clearly shown that Dr, Burney 
and Wellhausen stand on different platforms, yet the exact creed of the 
Oxford lecturer is not of prime importance; so we now pass to the main 
issue, namely, that Wellhausenism is on the wane, or, to make ourselves 
more clear, that it is not as commonly accepted by the learned as it was 
ten or fifteen years ago. Professor Rogers profoundly remarks that “it wi)] 
do us no good to make vain assertions,” or to say, “that it [Wellhausenism) 
is waning,” and, “jealous of the reputation of Methodist journals,” the Drew 
professor cannot allow our statements to pass unchallenged. We gladly 
accept his challenge and rejoice to submit our evidence. 

Having discussed the defections from Wellhausenism in Germany in 
our July-August number, 1908, we shall not recall Baentsch, Winckler, anq 
other German critics—all former disciples of Wellhausen—to the stand. 
Dr. Burney understands the trend of thought, and says: “The last few 
years have witnessed the growth of a school of thought which, if I am not 
mistaken, is destined shortly to revolutionize our view of Israel's early re- 
ligion.” The Independent, not an ultra conservative paper, says editorially 
this week (April 15): “The signs, however, are increasing that more con- 
servative tendencies are beginning to prevail in university circles in Ger- 
many.” To begin with our evidence, we first place on the stand one per- 
fectly familiar with German thought and biblical criticism, Bishop Nuelsen. 
In his Some Recent Phases of German Theology, speaking of Wellhausenism, 
he says: “This theory is held by quite a number of scholars. . . . But quite 
recently it has been attacked from different quarters, and it seems as if the 
whole edifice was badly shattered.” Then, referring to Baentsch’s defec- 
tion, he continues: “It caused quite a stir among the adherents of the 
Wellhausen school, and well it might, for Baentsch was one of their own 
number. .. . If he is able to defend them [his views] against the attack 
which is sure to come from Wellhausen and his pupils, the very foundation 
stone of the whole theory of the naturalistic development of the religion 
of Israel has been knocked out” (p. 31). Let us next hear from one per- 
fectly at home in the literature of Old Testament criticism, Professor 
James Orr, Glasgow. Reviewing a recent book of Professor Addis, Dr. Orr, 
among other things, says: “But I rest my dissent on two facts, as to the 
importance of which there is no doubt whatever in my own mind. The 
first is that in Old Testament scholarship itself, under the influence of the 
new so-called historical critical movement, there is taking place a profound 
change of opinion, which threatens very soon to make the Wellhausen 
school, alike in its historical construction and in many of its critical re- 
sults, as obsolete as the school of Baun already is in New Testament criti- 
cism. And, second, there is going on in critical circles a process of disin- 
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tegration of older critical views—a development of the older theories into 
new forms—which practically means a transformation of them into some- 
thing altogether different: a putting of them into the melting-pot, with 
results fatal to their continuance.” We shall now call a more advanced 
critic, a disciple of Wellhausen, or, if that is too strong, one who in Old 
Testament criticism is generally ranked as in harmony with most of the 
Gittingen professor’s theories. In an article in the January number of 
the Quarterly Review, London, 1907, entitled “Recent Developments of Old 
Testament Criticism,” supposedly from the pen of Professor George Adam 
Smith, we read the following: “Some eighteen or twenty years ago the 
opinion began to be cherished that the scholarship which for more than a 
century had been engaged upon the Old Testament, with enormous industry 
both of research and debate was at last within sight of its linguistic and 
historical conclusions. So fond a belief was not without reason. ... This 
confidence has hardly been fulfilled. During the last fifteen years not 
only has the debate upon the cardinal questions of the Old Testament con- 
tinued as keen as ever, producing both a large number of constructive 
works and a still more rapid increase than before of critical literature, 
but there has been even an emergence of new material so great in bulk and 
fundamental in character as to raise fresh problems and standards of criti- 
cism, and greatly to disturb the lines traced twenty years ago with such 
apparent permanence.” One more witness from Scotland, the land, next 
to Germany, most tainted with Wellhausenism, Sir W. M. Ramsay, pro- 
fessor at the University of Aberdeen, a former pupil of W. Robertson 
Smith, the Wellhausen of Scotland. Professor Ramsay, in his book, Luke 
the Physician, just published, says: “The nineteenth century critical 
method was false and is already antiquated. . . . The first century could 
find nothing real and true that was not accompanied by the marvelous and 
supernatural. The nineteenth century could find nothing real and true 
that was... We who were brought up in the nineteenth century can hardly 
shake off our prejudice or go out into the light” (pp. 8 and 9). Then 
again: “The history of literary criticism of ancient documents during the 
last fifty years has demonstrated that by such verbal criticism one can 
prove anything and nothing. Almost all the real progress that has been 
made comes from the discovery of new evidence and not from verbal criti- 
cism of old books” (p. 59). And again: “Nothing gives me such interest 
and so illustrates human nature as to observe how principles of literary 
criticism of the Old Testament which were accepted as self-evident when 
I was studying the subject under Robertson Smith’s guidance about 1878 
{the year when Wellhausen emerged into view] are now scorned and set 
aside as quite absurd and outworn by the modern literary critics. But it 
was not literary criticism that made the advance; it was hard, external 
facts that turned the literary critics from their old path, and they have 
utterly forgotten how the change came about” (p. 262). The reader will 
please remember that Professor Ramsay is now the leading light in the 
university where Professor Robertson Smith, the Wellhausen of Scotland, 
thirty years ago, shone as a star of the first magnitude. Another most 
important witness is Professor Eerdmann, a disciple of Wellhausen and 
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Kuenen, and the successor of the latter in the chair of Semitic languages 
at the University of Leiden. In the first sentence of the introduction to his 
recent book, Die Komposition der Genesis, we find the following significant 
words, the more so, because they are from Kuenen’s pupil and successor. 
Professor Eerdmann says: “In this treatise, on the composition of Genesis 
I repudiate [sage mich los] the Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen school, and attack 
the so-called modern documentary hypothesis.” 

The evidence of Hommel, Sayce, Sellin, Jeremias, and many others 
coulé be produced, but lack ef space forbids. Jeremias and his followers 
assail the very foundation of the Wellhausen historical religious theory 
and discard the posteriority of the law to the prophets. Professor Sayce— 
a friend, we understand, of Professor Rogers—speaking of the documentary 
theory, has this to say: “We are told that it stands upon the same footing 
as the facts of science, and that to reject it is proof of an unscientific and 
unscholarly mind. But the facts of science rest upon inductive evidence, 
and when we ask what is the inductive evidence of the documentary theory 
of the Pentateuch, we find that it is not such as would be received in a 
court of law or court of science. . . . The two assumptions on which the 
Wellhausen theory of the origin of the Pentateuch rested have been ruled 
out of court.” In another place, Professor Sayce, reviewing Professor 
Hommel’s Grundriss der Geographie und Geschichte des alten Orients, 
says: “Professor Hommel has now definitely thrown over the critical 
analysis of the Pentateuch with its P’s and Q’s, its Elohist and Yabhvist. 
He proposes a new theory to explain the varying use of Elohim and 
Yahweh in the books of Moses.” We submit our evidence without argu- 
ment, thoroughly convinced that Wellhausenism ig not only on the wane, 
but waning very rapidly. Whether the theories proposed in its place are 
better or worse is another question. Our only contention is that Well- 
hausenism has passed its meridian, for which the Church of God has every 
reason to be thankful, since this theory has proved a real stumbling-block 
to many and has unsettled the faith of multitudes. 

In conclusion it might be stated that though a very large number of 
biblical scholars have accepted the teachings of Wellhausen, yet there is 
another very large number who have never adopted his theories with their 
inseparable train of antisupernatural speculations. Indeed, the theory 
has never been held in favor with the vast majority of intelligent laymen 
in our churches, either in Europe or America. 
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Foreign Outlook 


FORBIGN OUTLOOK 


THE DECLINE IN THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS OF PROTESTANT 
THEOLOGY IN EUROPE 


Tuere is not a country in central and northern Europe which has not 
experienced in recent years a decline in the number of students of 
Protestant theology. In some countries the decline has been comparatively 
small, but in Germany, Switzerland, and France it has been alarmingly 
great. In France the paucity of candidates for the ministry is keenly 
felt; for in the numerically small Protestant Church of France there has 
not been (as in Germany and Switzerland) a considerable oversupply of 
candidates in the recent past, with the long “ministerial waiting list.” 
Passing over into Switzerland, we find that the theological faculties of the 
French universities (Geneva, Lausanne, Neufchatel) have a pitifully 
small attendance. In the Swiss universities of German tongue the situa- 
tion is but little better, except at Basel. In the early eighties the seven- 
teen Protestant theological faculties of Germany numbered about 2,700 
students. This number has been regarded as fairly proportioned to the 
demand. In 1882, however, the attendance began to increase at an abnor- 
mal rate. The highest point was reached in the summer of 1888, when the 
total number was about 4,800. Of course this excess must be followed by 
a decline. The reaction, however, did not stop at the point of normal 
proportion; like the swinging of a pendulum the movement ran to the 
opposite extreme. But here our example fails us. The expected contrary 
movement hag not set in. About four years ago it seemed that with a 
total of 2,136 students the lowest point had been reached. After that, 
indeed, it did seem for a while that the tide had turned, and an increase 
of some 200 students within two years was regarded as a token of better 
things. But there has been another decline—to 2,194 in the winter 
semester 1908-09. Excluding from the reckoning the very considerable 
number of foreigners among them; the ratio of students of Protestant 
theology to the Protestant population is at present only a little more than 
5 to 100,000. In the time of superabundance (1888) the ratio was 14.5 to 
100,000. In 1882 (the time of supposed normal relation) it was 10.4 to 
100,000. The situation begins to be really serious. Notwithstanding the 
“overproduction” of former years and the consequent long “waiting list,” 
real difficulty is experienced in some quarters in finding suitable men for 
pastors and for instructors in religion in the higher schools. In the last 
semester the number of students of theology in the several universities 
ranged from 335 in Berlin, 316 in Leipzig, 286 in Halle, 258 in Tiibingen to 
44 in Rostock, 42 in Jena and 37 in Kiel. In a summer semester the rela- 
tive standing is materially altered, since large cities like Berlin and 
Leipzig are less attractive in the summer. Many have sought for an ex- 
planation of this continued lack of students of theology. Many conserva- 
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tives think it is largely due to the spread of liberalism, which (they 
claim) saps the religious life of the people and tends to take away all joy 
in the prospect of service in the Church. The liberals, on the other hand, 
are inclined to charge much of the evil situation upon the intolerance of 
liberalism on the part of the conservative majority, and they point to the 
frequency of disciplinary procedure against liberal pastors. This argu- 
ment, however, could not apply to Baden and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in which 
states liberalism is decidedly dominant; and yet Heidelberg and Jena 
have suffered no less than the universities in other parts of Germany, 
Yet it cannot be maintained that in the individual faculties liberalism 
has been repellent to the average student. It is true that liberal Jena 
suffered a great decline, but the decline of conservative Greifswald has 
been at least as great. Indeed, the faculty that seems to have experienced 
the smallest proportional loss is the liberal faculty of Marburg. 

In striking contrast to the decline of the number of students of 
Protestant theology stands the development of the study of Catholic the 
ology in the same period. In 1872-73 there were 789 students of Catholic 
theology in German universities (exclusive of foreigners). In 1892-93 the 
number had risen to 1,315, while in the summer of 1908 it stood at 1,778 
(including foreigners). In the winter semester 1908-09 the total was 1,670. 
When one considers the relatively large number of candidates for the 
Catholic priesthood that study in seminaries and cloisters apart from 
universities—the number of such is about 550—it is clear that the Catholic 
Church in Germany is in a far better condition in regard to the supply 
for the ministry than the Protestant Church. 





WOMEN AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


Ir is not very many years since women were in no wise admitted to 
any university of Germany. In opening their doors to women the Swiss 
universities led the way, and Germany followed tardily and rather re- 
luctantly. At first women were admitted to German universities only as 
“guests” or “hearers,” and even so only at the discretion of the professor 
whose lectures one might desire to attend. Baden was the first of the 
German states to allow the regular matriculation cf women in its uni- 
versities at Heidelberg and Freiburg, though for a time the conditions 
were difficult. Jena, the university of the Grand Duchy Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, was the next to fall in line. Then followed the rest of the 
German states, except Mecklenburg, whose university at Rostock still 
declines to matriculate women, admitting them only as “hearers.” 
Minster also, although a Prussian university, seems to have made no 
provision for the matriculation of women. 

The conditions of matriculation of women are not uniform. Some of 
the universities, such as Bonn and Breslau, admit women on precisely the 
Same condition as men. Some require a certificate of the completion of 
the course in a German gymnasium or Oberrealschule. Some (such as 
Strassburg, Tiibingen, and Jena), besides holding this requirement, accept 
as matriculants only women that belong to the German empire. Munich 
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accepts foreigners, yet requires the certificate of a German school of the 
rank of a gymnasium. In Berlin women must give evidence of a scholastic 
preparation equivalent to that afforded by a German gymnasium, and 
must have in addition the written consent of the instructors whose 
jectures they design to hear. In Kiel and Kénigsberg and probably in 
other universities, a fully matriculated woman may yet be denied any 
particular course of lectures at the discretion of the professor. In the 
winter semester 1908-09 every German university except Miinster had 
women “hearers,” and all but three (Miinster, Rostock, and Strassburg) 
had matriculated women students. In the summer of 1908 every univer- 
sity in the empire had women “hearers,” the number in the several uni- 
yersities ranging from 1 in Erlangen to 508 in Berlin. In the winter 
semester 1908-09 the matriculated women numbered altogether in 18 
universities 1,077; the “hearers” in 20 universities, 1,767. In the last 
semester Strassburg, which matriculated no women, admitted 249 as 
“hearers.” Munich had 134 women matriculants; Heidelberg, 109; Gét- 
tingen, 71; Bonn, 69; Freiburg, 67; Breslau, 50; Leipsic, 44; and so on 
down to 2 at Kiel and none at the three previously mentioned. The dis- 
tribution of these 1,077 regular students among the several faculties was 
as follows: 3 studied theology (2 in Berlin and 1 in Halle), 31 studied law 
(or—13 of the 31—political science), 334 studied medicine, while 709 
were inscribed in the philosophical faculty. Just one half of the 18 uni- 
yersities that matriculated women had them studying law; 17 had them 
in medicine, and a like number had them in philosophy, etc. In the sum- 
mer of 1907 in five of the seven Swiss universities—Freiburg and Geneva 
not reporting on this point—there were 1,349 matriculated women stu- 
dents besides 577 “hearers,” in a grand total (for the seven universities) 
of 8,224, “hearers” included. Berne had 515 regular women students, 353 
of these in medicine; Lausanne had 417, of whom 303 studied medicine; 
Zurich had 360, nearly two thirds of them in medicine. 





ALFRED LOISY 


Turre is widespread satisfaction among Protestants and Catholic 
Modernists in the recent appointment of Loisy to the chair of the science 
of religions in the Collége de France. This professorship was established 
for Albert Réville, who occupied it twenty-six years. After his death his 
son, Jean Réville, at that time professor in the Protestant theological 
faculty in Paris, was appointed his successor. Entering upon his new 
office in April, 1907, Jean Réville died in May, 1908, in consequence of an 
operation. To fill the vacancy the professors of the Collége de France 
were privileged to present two nominations, likewise the Académie des 
Sciences Morales might present two. Not until February 1, 1909, did the 
former body determine upon its nominations. Upon the fifth ballot Loisy 
received a majority of the votes, and his name accordingly was presented 
primo loco. After some temporizing the government gave him the ap- 
pointment. It was in 1903 that the Abbé Loisy became really famous 
through the condemnation of his writings—particularly his L’Evangile et 
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?Eglise, which was a Catholic reply to Harnack’s What is Christianity» 
by the Congregation of the Index. Among scholars he had enjoyed a 
growing reputation since 1890, when, as professor in the Insitut Catho. 
lique in Paris, he had published the first part of a history of the biblical 
canon. In 1893, on account of a bit of modern Pentateuchal criticism, the 
bishops charged with the oversight of the Institut Catholique removed 
Loisy from his professorship, disposing of him by assigning him to . 
very poor benefice. He, however, continued to write much, especially for 
literary and ecclesiastical reviews. In 1896 he was one of the founders of 
the Revue d'histoire et de littérature religieuses, and he became the most 
important contributor to its pages. In 1907 the Revue was discontinue 
in obedience to an ecclesiastical command, which forbade not only the 
publication but even the reading of the same. Upon the condemnation of 
his writings in 1903 Loisy defended himself in brilliant style in his 
Autour d’un petit livre (“Concerning a little book,” that is, L’Evangile et 
rEglise). After this for almost five years he published nothing more than 
contributions to periodicals. In 1908, however, he published almost simul- 
taneously a great commentary on the synoptic Gospels in two volumes 
and Simples Reflerions on the papal Syllabus “Lamentabili sane exitu” and 
the Encyclical “Pascendi dominici gregis,” which had been directed 
against the Modernists. The commentary is everywhere regarded as a 
masterly work, while the Simples Reflerions have called forth the greatest 
admiration for their rare combination of exceptional literary excel- 
lencies. On the seventh of March, 1908, a degree of the In- 
quisition was published, threatening Loisy with excommunication. 
As he did not submit, the decree was executed. Yet the ex- 
communicated Abbé is still at heart a Catholic and no Protestant. Cast 
off by mother Church, he still counts himself a loyal son. The pub- 
lications for which he was excommunicated relate solely to matters of 
historical and literary criticism. “My commentary on the first three 
Gospels,” he declares, “is a purely scientific work. My Refleriong are not 
an act of rebellion but of truthfulness.” A more recent contribution to 
this controversy over Modernism is his little book, Quelques lettres sur 
des questions actuelles et sur des événements récents (Letters on Some 
Live Questions and on Some Recent Events). Paul Sabatier in his book 
Les Modernistes (Paris, 1909, English translation, Edinburgh and New 
York) is almost rapturous in his admiration of the art of the little book. 
He declares that in the Latin Quarter Loisy’s books find a more rapid sale 
than the novels of the day. It is gratifying that the most characteristic 
of his works—The Gospel and the Church—has at last appeared in English 
dress. No doubt others will follow. 

That such a man, after being deprived of office and finally of mem- 
bership in his church, and suffering untold injuries from his ultramontane 
adversaries, should have accorded to him the honor and the opportunity 
of this professorship, is clearly a significant event. Yet the appointment 
is really only a triumph of righteousness. It is not too much to say that 
Loisy is already a man of far greater personal fame and historical im- 
portance than either of his distinguished predecessors. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Or high credit and much value ig The London Quarterly to British 
Wesleyans. The April number was full of good things. From its abun- 
dance we quote, as a sample of its substantial contents, J. G. Tasker’s 
admirable notice of Von Gerhard Hilbert’s little volume entitled Chris- 
tianity and Science, containing lectures on Christian Apologetics delivered 
three times in Leipsic and frequently elsewhere. Dr. Tasker’s review is 
as follows: Hilbert proves himself competent to deal throroughly and 
jucidly with the Christian idea of God as affected respectively by (1) 
modern Cosmology, (2) modern Biology, (3) modern Psychology. Having 
shown in the first three lectures that Christian Theism is consistent with 
the facts of modern science, Pfarrer Hilbert proceeds, in the next three 
lectures, to examine critically the historic faith concerning (4) the Person, 
(5) the Work, and (6) the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. The most recent 
literature on these subjects is referred to; but, for reasons assigned, the 
claim of the “religious-historical” school to the exclusive use of the term 
“scientific” is disallowed. A fair specimen of Hilbert’s style and method 
is furnished in the last lecture, which has for its theme “The Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ.” At the outset “the modern man” is reminded that it is 
unscientific to say, before investigating the evidence, that there is no 
resurrection from the dead. Even the agnostic, if he is consistent, will 
be anxious to ascertain what are the historic facts, what philosophy has 
to say, and what weight ought to be given to ethical and religious con- 
sideration. From these three points of view the fundamental question of 
Christianity, “Is Christ risen?” is approached. 1. The historian asks: 
“Have we the reports of eye-witnesses?” and the answer is, “No.” There 
was no human witness of our Lord’s rising from the tomb. But it is 
sufficient that the risen Saviour appeared to disciples who have told us 
what they saw and what he said. The variations and apparent discrep- 
ancies in the narratives are frankly acknowledged. But it is maintained 
that only a childish nafveté would, for this reason, reject them as entirely 
untrustworthy. The jurist and the historian are better qualified to pro- 
nounce judgment on this question than “the theologian who, in his study, 
lives remote from the world.” Professor von Liszt made an experiment 
with students of criminal law. He arranged that there should be a dis- 
pute, ending with a revolver shot. “Out of these unquestionably competent 
and entirely disinterested witnesses not one correctly reported what hap- 
pened. The smallest number of mistakes was four! Some errors were 
incredible. One ascribed the strongest expression in the dispute to a 
gentleman who took no part in it.” It was also asserted, without any 
truth, that he who fired the revolver retreated to the wall before seizing 
the weapon, etc. A scientific judgment must, therefore, remember what a 
jurist never forgets, namely, that when witnesses agree in all details, their 
agreement suggests either that they are in collusion, or that they have 
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compared notes. In like manner, Droysen the historian emphasizes, in pjs 
text-book, the fact that “historical material is never complete.” It is wey 
known how many mistakes there are in Bismarck’s account of the battle 
of Sedan. Hilbert concludes that seeming discrepancies do not shake the 
credibility of the “decisive fact” that many witnesses saw the risen 
Saviour. Good use is, however, made of Saint Paul's list of Christ's ap- 
pearances (1 Cor. 15. 3-8) to show that the oldest tradition records appear. 
ances both in Jerusalem and in Galilee. To impale readers of the Gospels 
on the horns of the dilemma: Did the risen Saviour manifest himself jp 
Galilee or in Jerusalem? is to raise a false issue. The difficulties involyeq 
in all hypotheses which strive to account for the apostles’ belief in Christ's 
resurrection, while denying the fact, are clearly brought out. This section 
closes with a forceful plea for the necessity of linking this unique event 
with the history—prior and subsequent—of this unique Person. “He made 
his disciples not independent, but ever more dependent on himself. .. . 

Was this short-sighted policy? No; for he knew that he would be with 
them all the days, even unto the end of the world. He is the Saviour of 
the world, and yet he limits hig ministry to Israel. ... Gradually he cop. 
fines himself to yet more narrow circles, but he never relaxes his world- 
embracing claims. What is the explanation? There is but one; he knew 
that he would rise to a world-wide activity.” Then follows an excellent 
summary of the argument that the history of Christianity is an absolute 
riddle, unless it be true that Jesus lives. 2. Attempts, in the interests of 
materialistic views of the world, to discredit the historic evidence are next 
considered. Many assume that it is enough to say: “Never has a dead 
man risen; it is contrary to all experience, and to the laws of nature.” 
Falling back on the proof given in a previous chapter that “the human 
spirit is not derived from the material world,” Hilbert argues that there is 
no scientfic reason compelling us to deny the possibility of the spirit’s 
survival of the decay of the body. “As it came from another world, it may 
pass to another world.” It is further maintained that neither historically 
nor philosophically is anything gained by adopting the theory that it was 
the spirit of Jesus that was seen by his disciples, but that his body did not 
rise. The historian is confronted by the witness of those who are trust- 
worthy, and by the empty grave; the philosopher knows that the survival 
of pure spirit is, to the modern mind, more unthinkable than resurrection 
in a spiritual body. As regards the final difficulty—the glorifying or 
spiritualizing of the body of Jesus—Hilbert says that we must get rid of 
what Von Hartmann calls “the superstition of the substantiality of mat- 
ter,” and trust the teachings of modern science, which asserts that matter 
is “localized energy.” Energy is not material, but spiritual. If, there- 
fore, the matter of our body must ultimately be classed as spiritual, “why 
may it not be still further spiritualized, dematerialized, glorified?” That 
the spirit can exert influence upon matter, psychology has been driven to 
admit. Hence, on these and other grounds, “the unbiassed modern 
agnostic must admit that the resurrection of Jesus Christ is scientifically 
credible.” 3.Credibility is one thing, but reality is another thing. The 
resurrection of Jesus is a miracle, and to convince us that it really hap- 
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pened, it must be seen to fit into the divine purpose in the world. Briefly 
stated, Hilbert’s position is that “without it there is no guarantee that life 
bas an abiding purpose, and that the moral personality will persist.” Of 
what avail is increasing control of natnre’s laws, when science leaves man 
helpless in the presence of temptation? Buddhism and Pessimism, by 
their negations, prove that only as a personal spirit does man retain his 
abiding worth as a moral personality, But if on Calvary a moral person- 
ality, “stainlessly pure, and infinitely strong in unselfish love,” falls a 
yictim to unrighteous hate and is annihilated by death, what hope is there 
that any human spirit will survive, howsoever great its moral worth? 
It would seem to be a postulate of our moral and religious consciousness 
that, if in Jesus Christ the moral ideal was realized, he must triumph over 
sin and death. “If Jesus rose from the dead, his spirit freed itself from 
the grip of material laws, and compelled them to be its servants. The 
personality of Jesus triumphed over the impersonal world—that is pre- 
eminently the significance of his bodily resurrection. . . . Thus his resur- 
rection is the sure guarantee alike of the salvation of our moral person- 
ality and of the final victory of the moral world-order by the power of 
God.” Summing up his able and well-sustained argument, Hilbert says 
that for the truth of the Easter message, “Christ is risen,” there is credible 
historical evidence, that on scientific grounds the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead cannot be pronounced impossible, and that the facts of the 
personal, moral, and religious life are strongly confirmatory of its reality. 
Nevertheless, for abiding personal certainty one thing will always be 
essential, and that is personal experience. It is for moral reasons that 
the risen Lord cannot manifest himself to all with irresistible demonstra- 
tion that he is alive for evermore. The setting up of the kingdom of God 
upon earth means the salvation of the moral personality; therefore, the 
decision for Christ must not be an enforced, but a moral decision. Those 
who affect to regard faith as unworthy of the scientific mind are told, in 
the words of Wundt, that “the newest philosophy does not aim at trans- 
muting faith into knowledge, but at establishing the necessity of faith.” 
In the last resort it is unscientific to ignore or to underestimate the signifi- 
cance of the fact that, throughout the ages, personal experience has been 
to countless multitudes the infallible proof that Jesus lives. Such is Dr. 
Tasker’s lucid and able review.————One of the best of the family maga- 
zines is Lippincott’s Monthly. In the June number Sarah D. Upham 
writes wisely under the title, “Wanted—More Books for Young Girls.” 
“Why is it that upon entering her teens the average schoolgirl of to-day is 
plunged pellmell into young womanhood, with no intervening transitional 
period? That dreamy period of idealism, budding enthusiasms, and de- 
lightful reserves known as girlhood is no more. It has vanished, fright- 
ened perhaps by the bald materialism of the twentieth century. The aver- 
age American girl of sixteen or thereabouts has assumed all the preroga- 
tives and responsibilities of young womanhood and believes herself to be 
fully armed and equipped for the fray. This condition of affairs did not 
exist thirty years ago, and the reason for it to-day, aside from differences 
of environment, is largely because of the omnivorous reading by young 
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girls of books which are ‘strong meat’ for adults. They have been driven 
to them, in a way, for they have little fiction of their own, adapted to their 
minds and needs. What kind of a life do these young women plunge into 
in their reading of present-day fiction? The strong psychological or socia) 
novel, the broad cynicism of Bernard Shaw, the melancholy symbolism of 
Ibsen, the bold realism of Hardy, or the mirthless sophistication of Mrs 
Wharton. Is it to be wondered at that they are worldly-wise to an alarm. 
ing degree, and that they exhibit a painful lack of genuine girlishnegs 
delicacy, and even reverence, in their views of life? These modern young 
women—for we cannot call them girls—are keenly alive to the hard real. 
ism of life as portrayed in the society and problem novels of the hour, but 
their point of view gained in this promiscuous reading is generally dis. 
torted and untrue, for their untrained minds have not learned to dis. 
criminate the good in the evil, or to see the relation of the part to the 
whole. They cannot see far enough nor wide enough to judge whether it 
is real life of which they are reading, or only its froth and abnormalities, 
What could result save an overdosed, unbalanced, shrewd young creature, 
with an exaggerated, pessimistic view of life? Veritable Becky Sharps, 
many of them are, worldly and calculating, without her excuse for being 
so. Others are developed emotionally at the expense of their intellect, 
Nearly all lack the spontaneity and girlish enthusiasm which are their 
rightful heritage. These blasé creatures’ mothers and elder sisters, who 
were brought up on Louisa Alcott and Jane Austen, with an excursion into 
Jane Eyre as their wildest dissipation, are shocked at the lack of delicacy 
and maidenly reserve of the independent young women. The ‘bloom on 
the peach’ is usually removed on their entrance into the teens, when fairy 
books are left behind. Why do not more of the talented writers of to-day 
turn their abilities to remedy this crying need? It would be worth while 
both to themselves and to the world at large. There might be less need 
for turning their searchlights upon the evils of domestic scandal, divorce, 
and feminine immorality if our girls were given food fit for their diges- 
tions. What is the secret of the Rebecca books’ popularity? Their simple 
spontaneity and refreshing naturalism. While our factory children and 
ragamuffins of the slums are receiving a great deal of attention, our 
daughters are daily absorbing an unwholesome, unidealized view of life. 
Let the mothers and some few good writers join hands to provide for and 
guard over our young girls’ mental diet as carefully as they do their ma- 
terial.” This reminds us of Carlyle’s saying: “Blessed will be he who 
shall repersuade the world how divine is the blush of modesty on young 
human cheeks.” The following criticism of long introductions seems 
not unsuitable to quote from the same magazine: “A certain publisher in 
Chicago, whose chief recreation is baseball, employs now and then in pri- 
vate conversation a quaint variety of figurative expression calculated to 
display his familiarity with the national game. A paper had been sub- 
mitted by a friend. Its style was supposed to be very lofty and impressive. 
In reality, however, it was exceedingly rhetorical and diffuse, especially 
the introduction, which was spun out te a ridiculous length. Moreover, 
the conclusions reached by the author were as weak and impotent as the 
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introduction. ‘Frank,’ asked the publisher, not unkindly, when the writer 
came for his manuscript, ‘don’t you think you took a rather long run for 
so short a slide?” In a certain town are two brothers who are engaged 
in the retail coal business. A noted evangelist visited the town, and the elder 
prother was converted. For weeks after his conversion he endeavored to 
persuade his brother to join the church. One day he said to him: ‘Why 
can’t you too join the church, Richard? ‘It’s all right for you to be a 
member of the church,’ replied Richard, ‘but if I join, who’s going to weigh 
the coal?’ ” From another source we quote two poems concerning 
Jesus the King; in heaven the King of all Angels, and on earth the King 
of Grief. First, the Child who reigns a King beneath the Star: 


When King Jesus, Lord of angels, all the angels in the skies, 
Son of Mary, came to earth, to Bethl’em town, in baby wise, 
O, the little stars sang down to him. 

And the moon, she gave a crown to him. 

And the snow a silver carpet for his throne: 

And the oxen by the manger 

Did homage to the Stranger 

As to King who claimeth fealty from his own; 

And there whispered then the wind to him, 

As one who would be kind to him, 

Making music, angel music from on high; 

For the “Gloria in Excelsis” 

Song sweeter than all else is, 

Came echoing down the spaces from the glory of the sky. 
Hail Jesus! 

Hark! the chorus of the voices of the sky. 


And his mother, O sweet Mary, maiden graced with mother-joy, 
Queen of heaven, of the heaven in the blue eyes of her Boy; 
O, so softly did she sing to him 

Her low, sweet lullaby to him, 

As he crooned upon the cradle of her knee; 

And she told of how the hill-men 

Did leave their silly sheep, when 

They heard the angels singing “Gloria Domine !” 

And how three kings came riding 

To Herod’s court for tiding 

Of the Prince whose birth was greeted by a star; 

For they knew the sign of kings, 

Being wise in mystic things, 

And did come to do him worship from the Orient land afar. 
Hail Jesus! 

Hail the Child who reigns a King beneath the star. 


And last the King of Grief throned on the Cross: 


From the throne of his cross, the King of grief 
Cries out to the world of unbelief; 

O! men and women, afar and nigh, 

Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 
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I laid my eternal power aside, 

I came from the home of the Glorified, 
A babe, in a lowly cave to lie; 

Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 


I wept for the sorrows and pains of men, 

I healed them, and helped them, and loved them—but then 
They shouted against me—Crucify ! 

Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 


Behold me and see; pierced thro’ and thro’ 
With countless sorrows—and all is for you; 
For you I suffer, for you I die, 

Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 


Oh! men and women, your deeds of shame, 

Your sins without reason and number and name; 
I bear them here on the cross on high; 

Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 


Is it nothing to you that I bow my head? 
And nothing to you that my blood is shed? 
O perishing souls to you I ery, 

Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 


O come unto me! By the woes I have borne, 
By the dreadful scourge, and the crown of thorn, 
By these, I implore you to hear my cry, 

Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 


O come unto me! This awful price— 
Redemption’s tremendous sacrifice— 

Is paid for you—O why will ye die? 

Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 


In those two beauteous and appealing poems there is much gospel, sweetly 
and touchingly as well as musically phrased. 
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Old Events and Modern Meanings. By Cuantes F. Axep, D.D., Minister of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York city. 12mo, pp. 2514 New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


Tue educated young men of America will do well to ask themselves 
why so many of the important places in the religious work of this 
country are filled by men not born on our side of the Atlantic. That 
question ought to occasion a serious searching of the heart among us. 
Our schools and colleges need to ask that question with a willingness to 
learn. Are the young men from England, Scotland, and Ireland better 
trained than we, more fitly educated for such work? Do they surpass us 
in native force and ability? Or are they better and stronger Christians, 
more spiritual, more consecrated, more impassioned and intense? This 
old question, often thrust upon us, comes up naturally on seeing that the 
stirring volume before us by the pastor of a strong American church is 
from an English preacher recently brought over from the mother country. 
However opinions may vary about his mental attitude on one point or 
another, he is manifestly a minister of much force, fervor, intensity of 
conviction, and moving power—things very desirable in a minister, and 
likely to command a following. Fourteen sermons are in this book, all 
earnest, incisive, vivid. The first text is Judg. 8. 4: “Faint yet pursuing.” 
The last point of the sermon under it is that we must persevere against 
all discouragements for the sake of the now rising generation and for 
others to follow. We must keep them in mind and “bequeath them no 
tumbled house.” We must try to clean up this dirty old world and put 
it in better order for them. This point the immigrant preacher illustrates 
naturally enough by an English picture: “For the last few years of my 
life in England I had a little house by the sea a few miles outside 
Liverpool, situated on what is called the Wirral Peninsula, a tongue of 
land between the estuary of the Mersey and the River Dee. Much of 
those low-lying meadows had been reclaimed from the sea. To protect 
them from the reéncroaching, urgent waves of the Irish Sea, huge sand 
hills, like the dunes of Holland, had been raised, on which we cultivated 
the star-grass to bind the sand together and hold it down when Atlantic 
gales were blowing. And beyond that had been built a gigantic break- 
water of granite. So we kept the land we had won from the ocean. And 
these things are a parable of human life. For as with sweat of the brow 
and toil of the brain and great heart agony we win each painful inch of 
goodness from the sea of devouring passions, we must build our 
philanthropy into the massive masonry of Christian legislation, and hold 
this large estate of virtue for our children’s children and for ages yet 
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unborn. From the vantage ground which we bequeath them after senera- 
tions shall reach out to health and wealth beyond our dreams. Our 
children shall rise up to call us blessed because though faint we were 
still pursuing, and in our pursuit wrested from the enemy of souls the 
land on which a redeemed humanity will erect its new Acropolis, on its 
pinnacle the sublime image of far-shining and wingless Victory.” From 
the first sermon in Dr. Aked’s book we turn to the last, and that our 
readers may have one more taste of his quality we quote the closing 
utterance of the book: 

“You will admit that in the experience of men and women 
who have loved God, lived in his fear, and died in the faith of 
Jesus, and in the history of nations in the midst of which his name 
has been held dear, there is at least that which serves to create a pre 
sumption in favor of the truth and reality of religion. Men have borne 
this witness: They say that there have been times when the veil which 
separates the visible from the invisible has worn thin in places, and they 
have seen God. They say that they have been conscious of power granted 
to them in their weakness, power not of earth, but of heaven. They say 
that they have called to God and he has heard, given rest amid toil, 
peace in conflict, comfort in sorrow, strength in temptation, and life from 
the dead. They declare that they have been as sure of the existence of 
God as of their own, and have had as good reason for believing in his 
love as for believing in that of father or mother, husband or wife. This 
testimony has been consistent with itself. It has not faltered with the 
shock of persecution. The witnesses have sealed it with the'r blood. 
And in the course of history, the most colossal, outstanding, omnipresent 
fact is that of religion. The church is the most conspicuous object, look 
where you will at any time for the last fifteen hundred yrars. The 
greatest church in the greatest city in the world is named after the 
greatest apostle of the crucified Nazarene; upon its topmost spire gleams 
the cross; and the world’s most daring poet of revolt, Shelley, ‘Atheist 
Shelley,’ as people called him hag sung God’s own truth to intellect and 
heart in his famous line: 


Blazoned, as on heaven’s immortal noon, 
The cross leads generations on. 


Such testimonies and such facts of history are entitled to respectful 
consideration at your hands. I speak as unto wise men. Judge ye what 
I say. You cannot ignore the Atlantic. There is nothing to laugh at in 
Mont Blanc or the Matterhorn. The Himalayas and the Andes are not 
ridiculous. Alike, the rise and fall of nations, and the sins, repentance, 
tears, and victories of the saints of God, are facts which the man of truly 
scientific temper will know he has to take into account. This is not to 
say that you must surrender your judgment and blind the eyes of your 
mind because other men and other ages have believed in God. Christian 
thought is more sweetly reasonable than to suggest such a thing. But it 
is to claim that men and ages speak as having a certain authority which, 
in any other walk of life, you would be ready enough to admit. At the 
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very least, they speak with sufficient authority to impose a modest self- 
restraint upon us when we exercise our indefeasible right of criticism 
or denial. Mr. Gladstone, in a famous sentence, once expressed his belief 
that the faith of Christ would look down upon the floating wreck of 
many a boastful modern theory which has thought to usurp its place. 
The storms which have raged round it while it has stood secure, as 
founded upon a rock, justify his confidence. And when we remember 
that we are none of us infallible, not even the youngest of us, we feel that 
Cromwell’s exhortation to the Scotch divines in the seventeenth century, 
‘| beseech you, by the mercies of Christ, think it possible you may be 
mistaken,’ might be well addressed to ambitious thinkers of the twentieth. 
There are still those who can speak as having authority. You know to 
what this leads up. You know to whom. It leads to that One who spoke 
as never man spoke, as one having authority, not as the scribes. Robert 
Browning was thinker brave and virile and independent enough. His 
conclusion lacks nothing of robustness: 


I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it, 

And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 


If you doubt the tremendous conclusion, put it to the test. The proof of 
Christianity is in itself. If a man wants to know whether Christianity 
is true, let him try it. What is it in Christ which appeals to us, as we 
study his life? What is this authority which we find he has? 

“Negatively, I note in him the entire absence of any sense of sin. I 
am not asserting that we know all his life and know that he was without 
fault. I leave you the loophole of our ignorance of his life from twelve 
years of age to thirty. I am only calling your attention to the patent 
fact that in no act of his, in no single word or sigh, do we find the 
remotest suggestion of any trace upon his own soul of the stain of guilt 
or pang of remorse. 

“Equally, there is a complete absence of anything like aspiration, 
regret, or unsatisfied desire. He does not desire to be other than he is. 
Paul’s passionate prayer, ‘Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?’ is not further removed from his spirit than Tennyson’s 


O, for a man to arise in me 
That the man I am may cease to be! 


He is ever at home with himself, his soul, and his Father, God. 

“And so he knows no fear. With immovable calm he pursues his 
course. There is no strain, no visible effort, no conflict. He is a child of 
the Galilean sunshine. And even when he seems to feel the burden of the 
world’s sin upon his own soul, and his great heart is torn with anguish, 
though for one black, bitter moment he has lost grip on God, and cried, 
‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me” it is but for a moment; 
with exquisite resignation he sighs, ‘Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit,’ and his end is ineffable peace. 
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“Consider his teaching. His positiveness is amazing. He has no 
doubts. He never stands in pause or in uncertainty. His words throb 
with vital assurances. To this hour they nerve the world with incessant 
affirmations. Is there a life other than this with protoplasm for jts 
basis which a grain of sand or drop of poison may destroy? Ye: 
Fear not him that can kill the body; fear only him who can kill the soul, 
Will this hidden life live on when the visible life shall be no more? Yes: 
Because I live, ye shall live also, Will it be a real life—not an existence 
of anemic ghosts in a world of shadows, but a vivid and palpitating 
deathlessness? Yes: In my Father's house are many mansions. I go to 
prepare a place for you. Who shall open to us the gates of this distant 
heaven? J am the Resurrection and the Life. He that liveth and believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live. And whoso believeth in 
me shall never die. Then how shall we learn to cultivate the sou 
within us and escape from the touch of mortality? I am the way and the 
truth and the life. But shall we be left to our own resources, orphans in 
a world which has wandered from God? I will not leave you comfortless, 
My Father will love you, and we will come unto you, and make our 
abode with you. Then, who art thou, thou thorn-crowned, regal One, 
who dost promise such wondrous things to mankind? Ar* thou man, 
myth, or mystery? I and my Father are one! It is marvelous— 
marvelous. He speaks as one having authority, but, in the words of 
Sabatier, it is ‘the authority of the divine work which he carries on in 
the hearts of men. It is the authority of his person, if you will, so far as 
his person is the incarnation of his gospel, and as both are clothed with 
the ascendency of holiness and the conquering charm of love. He pro- 
poses to men the divine verities which were revealed to him in his con- 
sciousness, and by proposing he imposes them, or rather, they impose 
themselves by their own virtue. By an all-powerful moral contagion he 
communicates to others the divine life which is in himself. . 
His authority over the conscience is of the same nature as that of God— 
inward, moral—and, by that very fact, sovereign. It is the authority not 
of the letter which oppresses and kills, but of the spirit which makes 
alive.’ 

“To the acceptance of this authority I invite you. It makes no 
demand of reason which reason cannot reasonably concede. It issues no 
commands which do not approve themselves in the normal, unsophisti- 
cated conscience. It formulates no philosophy which is not broad-based 
in human experience; and it holds out no promises which, on earth at 
least, are not a million times fulfilled. For Christ will be no man’s 
debtor, Good measure, pressed down and running over, he pours into the 
bosoms of those that love him. He is better than his word, more gracious 
than all his promises. His love looks mighty, and is mightier than it 
seems. And the best of all is that a knowledge of it has not to be 
certified to us by outward authority. The ground of religion is the 
ground of modern science. It is verifiable by experiment here and now, 


and as often as we try it we find it true. O, taste and see how gracious 
the Lord is!” 
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Frugality in the Spiritual Life. By W. L. Warxinson. Crown 8vo, pp. 208. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H, Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1 net. 


“For originality, brevity, and felicity of illustration Dr. Watkinson 
stands without a rival.” So wrote Dr. Marcus Dods. The twenty-four 
meditations on sacred and practical themes in this volume are not the 
author's very best, but they are much better than most men’s best. We 
advertise its quality by this one named “Crises of Life,” on Psa. 61. 2: 
“From the end of the earth [from the edge of the precipice] will I call 
unto thee.” “A philosophical friend of ours holds a particular theory 
about the true way of appraising this ever-fluctuating life. In the first 
place, we must carefully note how in the disposition of events one thing 
is set over against another, for no life is made up of unmitigated 
misfortune or of uniform prosperity: some things are for us, others 
against us. These incidents of fortune or misfortune being duly noted, 
we must next strike the average; and he thinks if this is done accurately 
we shall find little cause for complaint. Having satisfied himself that 
he has secured a fair average of advantage and happiness, the sensible 
man will ask no more. If a member of our family is afflicted, the others 
are sound; if one does badly at school or business, another is brilliant 
and successful; if bitterly disappointed by the conduct of son or daughter, 
the character of the brothers and sisters is eminently satisfactory. In 
other ways, too, life is balanced. Special commercial prosperity makes 
amends for family trouble; rare domestic felicity compensates for business 
misfortunes; and popularity in public life atones for private griefs. Both 
sides must be brought into the reckoning, and having impartially esti- 
mated the counterbalancing experiences of success and failure, joy and 
sorrow, promotion and humiliation, we may satisfy ourselves that ours 
is an average lot; and if we are rational, we shall be content. Who are 
we that we ought to expect more or better than our fellows! The wise 
man is satisfied if, taking all things together, the common mean has 
been struck. In all departments nature loves the average, does not long 
go beyond it or sink beneath it, and in human life that average is usually 
maintained as in the physical sphere; this is what we should reckon 
for, and with this the philosophic mind is content. This theory of 
regarding life and finding peace is more or less specious, but entirely 
false and impracticable. To begin with, it would be well-nigh impossible, 
if not altogether so, justly to appraise conflicting circumstances, to 
find the delicate equation of contradictory events, to fix the mean between 
profoundly complex and mysterious experiences; but, even if this could 
be done, the result would secure no permanent peace, The experiences 
of life, the moods of the soul, the emotions of ecstasy and agony excited 
by the severe alternations of our fortune—these cannot be dealt with 
mathematically. It is not the average that we have to think about 
nearly so much as the extreme; it is the crisis that we must contemplate 
and provide against. The Marathi proverb warns thus quaintly: “The 
average depth of the river is up to the knee’—the explanation of this 
cryptic saying being this: A traveler wishing to ford a river inquired 
of a rigid mathematician as to its depth, and was answered in the 
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terms of the proverb; but when, after wading awhile through shallow 
water, the traveler reached the midst of the stream, he found it sud- 
denly dipped to a considerable depth, in which he perished. The Notion 
of the average depth proved fatally misleading. It is much the Same 
with life: the average may be disregarded, the heights and depths of 
circumstance and feeling are what we have chiefly to think about ang 
to provide against. All clever philosophical theories are at an end when 
the crisis comes, and those who are unfortified against the extremes 
of experience pay the bitter penalty. ‘From the verge of the precipice 
will I cry unto thee, O Lord.’ It is for that brink we must be ready, 
To say that our path is alternately one of roses and thorns, now smooth, 
now rough, level to-day and steep to-morrow, and that therefore ours is 
an average pathway demanding average sense and grace and no more, 
is a delusion; one of these days there will be no pathway at all, our feet 
will be slipping over the brink, and we shall find ourselves face to face 
with abject failure, paralyzing disappointment, overwhelming sorrow, 
ghastly maladies, death. The ordinary highway is not the test of faith ang 
principle; the exceeding high mountain, Gethsemane, Calvary, Golgotha 
—terrible temptation, forsakenness, deep suffering, the hour of dissolution, 
these are the ordeals we must endure, and for which we ought to stand 
prepared. ‘Deep calleth unto deep.’ No matter how long the shallows 
may continue, one day we shall dip into the depths, wrestle with the 
billows, fight for our breath; and that day will sadly disturb the tranquil 
average. For years life may be tolerable enough; but sorrowful events 
and dark hours quickly bring up the arrears of a lifetime, and shake 
us to the center. Are we ready for this? A chain, a girder, a pillar 
are not calculated for ordinary but for exceptional strain. A great 
faith in God, a steadfast trust in Him who died for us and whose death 
is the price of our peace, a love that many waters cannot quench nor 
the floods drown, a hope that is practically infinite—in these great 
qualities, convictions, and expectations lies the solution of the problem 
of life’s desperate situations. ‘Every moment of ordinary existence 
goes to determine what an individual will do in a crisis.’ The impor- 
tance of the hackneyed, commonplace days here comes to light. In 
uneventful times we prepare for the crisis, or allow it to go by default. 
The wisdom, economy, and diligence of a merchant in ordinary times 
guarantee him against a crisis; or the absence of such qualities seri- 
ously compromises him whenever the blow falls. The conduct of a 
nation in the years of peace weighs in one scale or the other the ulti- 
mate decision of its fate in war; and, indeed, its general conduct in 
ages of prosperity regulates the strength with which it must endure 
the shock of adversity. As Ruskin writes: ‘No nation ever had, or will 
have, the power of suddenly developing, under the pressure of necessity, 
faculties it had neglected when it was at ease; nor of teaching itself in 
poverty the skill to produce what it never in opulence had the sense 
to admire.’ All this bears directly upon our spiritual history. In the 
season of ordinary life when we are free from stress and strain, when 
successive days bring only uniform duty and trite experiences, we 
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determine the issue of the day of trial. If in the spaces comparatively 
exempt from temptation and trouble we maintain discipline, keep watch, 
live in the spirit of faithfulness, improve all spiritual privilege, and 
daily renew the soul, it shall be well with us in the hour when the rain 
descends, the floods come, and the wind blows; but to let down our 
strength, relax our muscle, and neglect our lamp in quiet times is to 
court ruin on doomsday. In fact, there are no ordinary days, for what 
appear such determine the red-letter days and the black-letter. He 
who walks wisely in the sunshine shall not fall a victim to the storm; 
he who is faithful on smooth pathways will be delivered when he comes 
to the brow of the hill, as his Master was. Every moment of ordinary 
existence determines our fate at the crisis.” These meditations are 
crystal streams flowing from the apparently inexhaustible pen of a 
consecrated genius which has now given us ten or a dozen volumes. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


In Relief of Doubt. By Rev. R. E. Wersn, M.A. 12mo, pp. 330. Cincinnati: Jennings & 

Graham. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1. 

Tue present Bishop of London, Dr. Ingram, writes an appreciative in- 
troduction because he has found this book of real service in many cases of 
doubt. “On one occasion,” he says, “I sent it anonymously to a leading 
physician; and on meeting him a few weeks later, and asking him how he 
had liked it, I found he had given away nine copies to his friends. It com- 
pletely cleared away the doubts of another young doctor, who had come 
to me in great distress; and out of three or four books which I lent a 
young business man in London, this was the one that helped him most.” 
The author in his preface says: “The doubts current among busy men to- 
day are usually of the practical sort. They arise from life’s experiences, 
from observation of the world—the sinister things in churches, the men 
of moral life who are skeptics, the moral tangle of human existence, the 
strange things in the Bible, from books that suggest a purely natural 
Jesus, and from travel in ‘heathen’ lands.” The author’s answers to such 
doubts are direct and nonscholastic. He aims at relieving honest mental 
perplexity. Holding that doubt and questioning is a sign of interest and 
anxiety to know the truth, and that it is far better than sluggish acquies- 
cence and serene deadness, he says that man is developed by his struggle 
after truth and reality; that if all things were made clear and sure beyond 
question, our minds would stagnate. And he refers to Browning's 
Asolando, in which the great poet presents a study of a peculiar world 
named Rephan—a world which is free from strain and doubt, but is in 
consequence eternally stagnant, in contrast with the globe called Earth, 
which is a scene of conflict and misgiving, and, consequently, the sphere of 
development and progress and hope. He says that moral certainty can be 
attained and held concerning all the Christian essentials. The mere 
existence of doubt should dismay no one; there are far greater reasons 
for faith. Even if one’s doubt is troublesome, if his faith is greater, then 
he has faith enough. The author quotes Tennyson’s “Ancient Sage”: 
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Nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven. Wherefore be thou wise ; 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to faith beyond the forms of faith. 


Robertson, of Brighton, himself a mental sufferer, once wrote a perplexeq 
and troubled friend: “Begin from belief and love, and do not coerce be. 
lief. Your mind is at sea. Be patient, you cannot drift on the wide, 
wide sea forever. Be sure you are in His hand, not hated but loved. po 
not think bitterly of Him. You must not make haste.” A fair sample of 
the directness and intelligence of this book is its simple setting forth of the 
force and value of Paul's epistles, the letters of a contemporary of Jesus, 
Here is part of the book’s reasoning: “It is well known that skeptical 
critics suppose—and here the tug of war comes—that the story of the 
humanitarian Rabbi Jesus grew as it went; that, like other half-legendary 
histories, as eyewitnesses died and new generations, greedy of the mar- 
velous, heard the tale retold, the Nazarene Teacher became gradually trans. 
figured, encircled with a halo of the supernatural. Hence critics who haye 
this conviction deep in their minds strive to bring the date of the Gospels 
far down into the second century. They do this in order to allow time 
for legendary additions to grow and gather round the early story. But 
these old letters, by all admitted to be genuine, and written within twenty. 
four years of the events—do they carry the reflection of a half-developed 
legend of Jesus? How much of the gospel history and creed do they con- 
tain? They incidentally mention—and they are not a biography of him, 
but mere fragments of a correspondence—that Jesus was, ‘according to 
the flesh’ (on the human side) ‘born of a woman,’ yet had ‘emptied himself 
and become poor,’ and, indeed, was ‘God blessed forever.’ They inciden- 
tally state that he had ‘brothers,’ one of whom was named James, and 
that three of his twelve apostles were Peter, James, and John. They pic- 
ture One who ‘knew no sin,’ was meek and gentle, pleased not himself—and 
much more of the sort. They mention that, anticipating his crucifixion, 
he established a memoria! supper in bread and wine; that he was be- 
trayed, put to death on a cross, and buried; that he was raised from the 
dead on the third day; that he was afterward personally seen by the 
eleven, and by hundreds still living at the date of the letters; that he 
now sits at the right hand of God to make intercession for us, having sent 
the Holy Spirit and his miraculous gifts; that he will come again to judge 
the world; and that meanwhile we are redeemed and sanctified in him. 
The great facts of his life, the great central truths common to the creeds, 
are here. The Christ of these letters is as complete, the story as fully 
developed, as what we find in the four Gospels themselves. Could such a 
ripe and rounded legend, so well knit and firmly built, grow up in the 
course of twenty-four years? Every literary student knows that legends 
require fifty to a hundred years to take form; but here, twenty-four years 
after the events, the story is complete, and embodied in an intercon- 
tinental correspondence. Nor is the story being broached for the first time. 
It is not just emerging. Not only has it been proclaimed at Jerusalem, but 
missionaries have already gone forth to the foreign mission field with it, 
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as far relatively as China is from us to-day; and these are letters from 
one of the pioneers to his little mission communities. Christianity has 
already been preached to multitudes and welcomed by numbers in the 
great cities all round the Mediterranean, and here are letters to the con- 
yerts over the sea hundreds of miles away. They take us much farther back 
even than that. The writer himself had been a Christian about twenty 
out of these twenty-four years; had been in Jerusalem shortly after the 
crucifixion; as a persecutor, had known what could be said against the 
new cult and its Founder; and had associated with the apostles and per- 
sonal companions of Jesus, both at Jerusalem and at Damascus. He knew 
what had been the current story of Christ, both among foes and friends, 
within four years of the events. There was no dreamy interval, during 
which poetic longings could expand and crystallize into legends, and finally 
wrap their hero in a nimbus of wonder-working and divinity. He was on 
the spot about the time; met the actors in the tragedy on both sides; was 
first an enemy, then convinced of his error; had since, as appears in these 
letters, been thrice beaten, thrice shipwrecked, once stoned, five times had 
received forty stripes save one—all, and much more, for the sake of the 
subject of the story. And here are hig very letters, free, frank, and fresh, 
as if hot from his hand yesterday, the ardent outpourings of his heart, 
never meant to be scanned by alien eyes: and they contain all the Chris- 
tianity we hold dear. Where, then, are you going to get in your slow- 
growing legends? It will not do to dismiss this testimony because the 
writer is Paul, and his letters are in the canon. We are entitled to take 
them as ordinary human witnesses, so far as they are genuine. I am not, 
for the nonce, assuming that what they teach is true. I am not here build- 
ing an argument on their worth as theology, but on the merely historical 
evidence they contain as to the state of development which contemporary 
Christianity had reached. I am using them simply because they are uni- 
versally allowed to have been written by this man, and because they serve 
to show one thing, the single purpose of this paper—that fully developed 
Christianity was, at any rate, currently believed and preached during the 
first twenty years of its career. The author of Robert Elsmere called this 
man ‘the fallible man of genius, so weak logically [!!], so strong in poetry, 
in rhetoric, in moral passion.’ Ah! was it all poetry and rhetoric? The 
knout with which he was scourged and his shipwrecks and stonings 
would, you would think, have taken the poetry out of him. His back is all 
scarred with the marks of sufferings willingly endured for very love to 
his message and his Master; and yet elegant writers and dainty theorists 
come forward to tell us that it was all poetry and rhetoric! Whose is the 
poetry, I wonder—Paul’s or their own? Renan thinks Paul may have 
preached the resurrection, knowing it to have been a fraud. Strange man 
Paul! Strange people in these ancient days, glad to trudge far, and suffer 
the lash and the loss of all things, and ready to be killed, all for the love 
of a fraud! Do not befool us. Let us get these old letters back again, 
yellow with eighteen hundred and forty years, blotted with the writer’s 
tears, yet lit up with One Name and one deathless faith and hope. And as 
I read them once more, my heart, struck dumb by the challenge of the 
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critic, rushes out to join the writer ag he exclaims: “Thanks be unto God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’” Referring 
to the present epidemic of skepticism, the author says: “In estimating th, 
significance of present-day unbelief, we have to recall the fact that the 
same infection visited Britain during the latter part of the Seventeenth, 
and again of the eighteenth century. May it not be a recurrent epidemic? 
A century ago Voltaire, Rousseau, and the French encyclopedists killed the 
Christian religion. Voltaire pronounced it dead. But the room where he 
penned its obituary afterward became a Bible Depot. How many lives this 
faith of Jesus has shown that it possesses! Its power of resurrection, jts 
power to outlive perversions and criticism, is surely a sign that in it lies 
the Truth eternal. Just when our modern prophets are declaring that 
the old faith is losing its hold, it is commanding more of the general jp. 
telligence of the world, and displaying more activity all round our globe, 
than it has done in any century of the past. “The lesson of life,’ says 
Emerson, ‘is to believe what the years and the centuries say against the 
hours,” 


Poems with Power to Strengthen the Soul. Compiled and Edited by James Munar, author of 
The Best of Browning, ete. Crown 8vo, pp. 295. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincip. 
nati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, $1.50. ° 

We notice this book on its merits; in our judgment its merits are 
noticeable; the reading public thinks so, too, for it is calling for another 
edition, which is unusual for a book of poetry. The rapid sale for Dr. 

Mudge’s book can be accounted for only on its attractiveness and intrinsic 

value, because of his wide familiarity with poetic literature and his 

discriminating good sense in selecting. The selections are arranged in 
twenty-five divisions, each under a special topic, and all practical. They 
have been chosen as the somewhat cumbersome, but accurately descriptive 
title indicates, because of their inspiring quality, their power to 
strengthen the soul, to promote high personal character, to stimulate 
nobler living, to hearten men, toughen the moral fiber for endurance and 
achievement. A wise and noble scholar has said: “To appeal to the 
higher side of human nature and to strengthen it; to come to its rescue 
when it is overborne by worldliness and material interests; to support it 
by great truths set forth in their most attractive and impressive form— 
this is the only worthy aim, the adequate end of all poetic endeavor.” 
We quote those words from Professor Shairp for the purpose of saying 
that the poetry in Dr. Mudge’s book is of that description and serves such 
uses. If there is any nook or corner of inspired and inspiring poetic 
literature which this omnivorous reader has not explored for his selections, 
the omission cannot be detected in this book. And his customary 
prodigious industry has bestowed vast labor in bringing in and arranging 
aptly the rich sheaves for this garner of golden grain. We do not attempt 
to represent upon our pages by samples the value of this book, but we 
crave the compiler’s indulgence for quoting here one poem entitled 
“Religion and Doctrine” which carries added dignity and weight by reason 


of the fact that it is from the brain of the wisest and greatest of modern 
diplomatists, John Hay: 
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He stood before the Sanhedrim: 

The scowling rabbis gazed at him. 

He recked not of their praise or blame; 

"There was no fear, there was no shame. 
For one upon whose dazzled eyes 

The whole world poured its vast surprise. 
The open heaven was far too near, 

His first day’s light too sweet and clear, 

To let him waste his new-gained ken 

On the hate-clouded face of men. 


But still they questioned, Who art thou? 
What hast thou been? What art thou now? 
Thou art not he who yesterday 

Sat here and begged beside the way, 

For he was blind. 
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“And I am he; 
For I was blind, but now I see.” 


He told the story o’er and o’er; 

It was his full heart’s only lore; 

A prophet on the Sabbath day 

Had touched his sightless eyes with clay, 
And made him see who had been blind. 
Their words passed by him like the wind 
Which raves and howls, but cannot shock 
The hundred-fathom-rooted rock. 

Their threats and fury all went wide ; 
They could not touch his Hebrew pride. 
Their sneers at Jesus and his band, 
Nameless and homeless in the land, 
Their boasts of Moses and his Lord, 

All could not change him by one word. 


“7 know not what this man may be, 
Sinner or saint; but as for me 
One thing I know: that I am he 
Who once was blind, and now I see.” 


They were all doctors of renown, 

The great men of a famous town, 

With deep brows, wrinkled, broad, and wise 
Beneath their wide phylacteries ; 

The wisdom of the East was theirs, 

And honor crowned their silvery hairs. 
The man they jeered, and laughed to scorn 
Was unlearned, poor, and humbly born ; 
But he knew better far than they 

What came to him that Sabbath day; 
And what the Christ had done for him 
He knew, and not the Sanhedrim. 


For a minister’s use and for the home table we can remember no better 
volume of poetical selections. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


My Life. By Josian Firnt, Author of Tramping With Tramps, ete. Introduction by ARTuy, 

Symons. Crown 8vo, pp. 365. New York: The Outing Company. Price, cloth $2, net. 

A DEPLORABLE book about a disgraceful scamp, a vagabond and criyj. 
nal, a very “black sheep” from a very white home. Cui bono? What 
good is there in printing the story of a wantonly wild and wicked 
dime-novel sort of career, utterly unprincipled, hideously selfish, geiy. 
debased, mean and nasty, vicious and verminous? The very writing of 
it seems a final piece of impudence, an egotistic dare-devil’s last insult to 
the world of decency and honesty. The publication of it after his death 
can be explained only by a desire on the part of survivors to make 
money out of a sensational story. That the reputable family, which hag 
to bear the humiliation of his belonging to it, should favor or consent to 
publication of the history of so base and profligate a life is unthinkable: 
and they were entitled to be spared this mortification. In his book the 
contemptible rascal boldly lays the blame of his evil ways on the spotless 
home that bore him, and that would have sacrificed to the bone to make a 
man of him. And he and his collaborators in this Life picture him as q 
sort of mismanaged hero, and throw a romantic glamour over his career, 
He writes with some bravado. He ig cynical toward the good. A vengeful 
egotism is visible in his book. Deluded by the devil to the end, he 
boastfully asserts that he got more out of life by waywardness and 
wickedness than if he had followed the worthy family habits and example. 
In the kingdom of religion, intelligence, refinement, and culture, he was 
born to the purple, but he despised his birthright. He preferred husks 
and swine to his father’s house in which dwelt honor and purity and 
comfort. Born into a good home in a college community, he preferred 
the society of the ignorant, the abandoned, the outcast, and the out- 
law. He preferred criminals to Christians. He found the profane, the 
drunken, and the lewd more to his liking than decent folk, and he ate of 
their stolen wayside food and made his dirty bed with them. He decided 
to grovel on all fours in the mire rather than walk erect like a man, as 
heredity and environment and education had ordained for him. All this 
is literal truth given brazenly by himself in his own book. He himself 
tells us that in years when his mother, left a widow with small means, 
had to be bread-winner for her fatherless five children, he tormented her 
with what he calls his “unceasing cussedness” and “devilishness.” He 
tells us that very early and through many years he was a practiced liar 
and habitual thief. He preferred to subsist by begging and stealing than 
by honest labor. If he had gone to the frontier to practice his arts, he 
would have been shot like a skunk before he was twenty, and the verdict 
would have been, “Committed suicide by stealing horses unwisely in the 
wrong place.” In his youth he made a business of stealing horses in New 
York State, running them over into Pennsylvania and selling them. 
Naturally, officers of the law soon got him into jail. This was his first real 
imprisonment, but not his last. Having apprenticed himself to the devil 
very early, he did his taskmaster’s bidding lifelong, and the wages of sin 
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were paid him in full quite promptly when drink, debauchery, and dis- 
ease made an end of his insurgent and ignominious career at the age of 
thirty-seven. His intimates tell us in his Life that during his last three 
years he was hardly ever sober, and at last he shut himself up alone in 
his lodgings, Symons says, ‘as a sick animal goes off into a lonely corner 
of the woods to die.” “Dead drunk,” or the same words reversed, might 
have been his epitaph. In the village of his boyhood many a mother, 
seeing him pass, said, with a shudder for her own children, “There goes 
that awful Flynt boy.” Inveterate tobaccosmoking, begun surrepti- 
tiously in early childhood, stunted growth so that he was always a 
dwarfish little runt, about five feet three. In trampdom he was known 
by his cronies as “Cigarette,” because seldom seen without one in his 
mouth or fingers. What he calls ‘“Hoboland—Gay-Cat Country—the Road” 
was his chosen territory for years. Along its many routes East and West, 
in America, Europe and Asia, he was a professional beggar, liar, thief, 
and other contemptible things. Few men alive knew so much of that 
lawless and licentious realm. He became a seasoned and hardened hobo, 
and says that in any gathering of tramps he “could have secured the 
respect due to a blowed-in-the-glass wanderer.” In his early thirties he 
discovered that his experimental knowledge of the underworld had a 
market value. The experiences of a tramp vividly told and sensationally 
touched up would sell. So, for some articles in magazines and for two 
volumes entitled Tramping With Tramps and The World of Graft, he 
furnished the “stuff” which more practiced writers helped to put in 
shape for print. He was even resorted to by some sociologists and 
economists as one possessed of actual data, himself a denizen of the under- 
world, fresh from wallowing in its lowest depths, able to tell its story and 
to describe and classify its motley personnel, knowing all the tricks of its 
predatory trade, and having by heredity the mentality to report it. Thus 
he broke into the world of literature with his specialty as a tramp, and into 
the world of science as a “criminologist.” In Russia he went to see 
Tolstoy, and in London he became intimate with Arthur Symons, who 
also had vagabondish, bibulous inclinations. Returning to America, he 
did what he could to disprove the saying that there is honor among 
thieves by going back on his old pals, the tramps, in hiring himself to 
several railroads to help hunt down and drive off the gangs of hobos who 
were plundering the roads and the regions along the various lines. The 
railroads employed him on the principle, “Set a thief to catch a thief.” 
One of his detective jobs was on the Lake Shore Road. A large organized 
gang of tramps called the “Lake Shore Push” worried and robbed that 
railroad for twenty years, They operated as ride-stealers, box-car robbers, 
and hold-up men or footpads. When they wanted a barbecue they would 
board a cattle train and throw off a cow or a steer. They plundered nearly 
every freight train that went over the road. They stole the company’s 
coal to cook with and warm themselves by. They made themselves a 
criminal nuisance generally, and engineers, firemen, conductors, and 
brakemen were afraid of them. They were suspected of putting obstruc- 
tions on the track to wreck passenger trains, that they might rob the 
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dead and wounded. According to Josiah Flynt, this thieving ang 
murderous Lake Shore gang “consisted of the following types: th, 
desperate laboring (?) man who is ready to grapple your ‘hroat and 
choke you to get a dollar or two out of your pockets; the hold-up map 
you hear so much about in the Middle West; the discourag: criminal 
who has failed elsewhere, but thinks he may, with the help of the gang. 
practice successful crime on the railroad; the hard-up man who is led into 
it by experienced conspirators; the boy of eighteen who has made some 
miserable mistake at home, done something disgraceful, and had to ge 
away from that home, and who has fallen into the company o/ evil mep. 
and the woman of the street who has her own reasons for going with , 
gang of tramps.” Flynt was employed by the railroads to h«!)) them ge 
rid of this dangerous riffraff. He knew how to get full information, py 
whether he was of much real use in ridding the roads of the costly 
nuisance seems doubtful. Concerning what was known as the Pullman strike 
in Chicago this tramp and tramp-hunter, who was neither laboring man nor 
employer, says: “It was started, perhaps, with certain rightfu! labor jp. 
terests in view; but it was as cruel a strike as this country has knowp. 
On the part of both employers and employees it was mean. The wonder 
is there was not more bloodshed. Men who undertake what the strikers 
against the Pullman Company attempted are certainly inviting trouble ip 
its worst form. They asked the sympathy of the public, and were turned 
over to the mercies of the United States government's troops. President 
Cleveland had ordered General Miles and his regulars to Chicago. Miles 
had no choice but to obey. He arrived quickly, but there was no shooting. 
It is a fair question whether there ought not to have been some shooting. 
At times in this country labor is so arrogant that it must be shot at. If 
ft thinks trades-unionism will save it from this, it is much deceived. 
When that strike ended, millions of dollars had been lost and nobody was 
any better off.” Here and there in Josiah Flynt’s Life he expresses the 
hope that others will be wiser than to take the evil course he took. On 
one page he acknowledges that “Retrospect can bring with it some of the 
most mournful hours the mind has to wallow in.” “Wallow” is a suitable 
word for him to use concerning his retrospect, for wallowing was the 
main business of his years. But from first to last he does not seem to 
blame himself for his wild career. At times he poses as a mishandled 
boy, driven to deviltry by moral and religious restraints. An old claim of 
misdoers, utterly false, senseless, and hypocritical. In the last twenty-five 
pages of this book two men and one woman named Alfred Hodder, 
Banister Merwin, and Emily Burbank offer “An Appreciation,” “An Im- 
pression,” and “A Final Word,” giving a few particulars about their 
friend the tramp, mainly, it would seem, with intent to palliate his sordid, 
grimy, and vicious history. In this direction the woman goes so far as to 
declare, with a maudlin feminine sentimentality often manifested toward 
the vicious and the criminal, that “the man’s spirit remained childlike and 
pure in spite of the fact that he dragged his poor body through the 
mire of life”! Deliberately, persistently, incorrigibly vicious in life. 
dissolute and drunken to the end, yet pure and childlike in spirit! 0, 
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norrors! What driveling moral imbecility! The most mysterious and 
pewildering thing to us in this book is the presence of the family pictures, 
his father, his dignified old grandmother at her spinning wheel, the sweet 
and altogether lovely face of his ill-used mother, and the picture of his 
famous maternal aunt—the one woman whose figure stands immortalized 
in marble under the dome of the Capitol in Washington. What did they 
ever do to deserve being exhibited in such company, or to serve as 
decorations for the story of an unworthy and shameful life? 


William Morris. By Atrrep Noes. 12mo, pp. 156. New York: The Macmillan Company 

Price, cloth, 75 cents, net 

FRANKLY, we sought this book for reading and for notice as much 
pecause of Alfred Noyes as because of William Morris, expecting to find 
one of the most gifted of to-day’s young authors at his best in writing 
con amore, a8 we knew he would, of a dead-and-gone brother poet, not 
uncongenial to, howbeit very different from, himself. The lure of such a 
book was like an invitation to wander through a garden rich with 
flowers, delicate and gorgeous, hand in hand with one whose nature is 
like a rose in bloom, and whose voice at times is as the song of birds. 
With such a subject and such a writer a book might easily be a richlier 
woven web than Morris’s own tapestries. As powerful as it was peculiar 
is the personality of William Morris, whose manner and appearance are 
pictured for us: an impetuous, idealistic, fiery being, who walked as if the 
whole world belonged to him, and carried the head of a Viking on his 
burly, blue-clad, seamanly, middle-sized figure; a broad brow under its 
clustering mass of upstanding and outstanding hair, a Chaucerian face 
with its demure smile, and a suggestion of the healthy redness of apples 
in the cheeks; and in the eyes at times an irrational restlessness, con- 
trasting with Tennyson’s calm, steady, sound, and rational look. When 
thoroughly interested Morris would lean forward intently with eyes 
gleaming, a vivid blue, out of his ruddy face. Usually his eyes seemed 
passive and wunobservant, though really seeing everything. Of this 
peculiarity Burne-Jones wrote: “When Morris was young he was very 
handsome, yet with eyes most inexpressive. They said nothing to you 
and seemed not to look at you, but had swiftly taken in everything while 
you were wondering when they would,open and begin to look. Meeting 
you, he would know everything you had on and all your expressions, 
without being seen to look.” In a blue serge suit and a slouch hat, his 
usual dress, he looked a bit sailorlike, and a story goes that once on a 
London street he was accosted by a sailor who said, “Beg pardon, sir, 
but were you ever captain of the Sea-Swallow?” Along with other 
childlike traits he had a child’s capacity for getting dirty, and when he 
was at work appearances went to the winds. He also had the paroxysmal 
temper of some children, a nervous excitability due to a neurotic ancestral 
Strain. He was once seen striding up and down the platform of a railway 
station, all alone, in a towering rage about something, face screwed up 
and working ferociously, hands clinching and unclinching, growling to 
himself, like a savage dog. His supersensitive organization and nerve- 
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excitability gave great intensity to his life, and wore him out prematurely, 
His home in the country on the upper Thames was dear to him for twenty. 
five years. Of it he wrote: “It has come to be to me the type of all the 
pleasant places of the earth, and of the homes of harmless, sim)|c people 
not overburdened with the intricacies of life; and as others love the race 
of man through their lovers or their children, so I love the earth through 
that small space of it.” Of that home, named Kelmscott Manor. here jg 
his own picture: “We saw before us a bank of elm trees, which told ug of 
a house amidst them, though I looked in vain for the gray wails that | 
expected to see there. As we went the folk on the bank talked indeed. 
mingling their kind voices with the cuckoo’s song, the sweet. strong 
whistle of the blackbirds, and the ceaseless note of the corncrake ag he 
crept through the long grass of the mowing field, whence came waves of 
fragrance from the flowering clover amidst the ripe grass. [n a few 
minutes we had . . . beached our craft, and, mounting on 
the cart-road that ran along the river some feet above the water, | iooked 
round about me. The river came down through a wide meadow on my 
left, which was gray now with the ripened seeding grasses; the cleaming 
water was lost presently by a turn of the bank. . . . Almost without 
my will my feet moved on along the road they knew, and again, 
almost without my will, my hand raised the latch of the door in the wall, 
and we stood. . . . The garden between the wall and the house was 
redolent of the June flowers, and the roses were rolling over one another 
with that delicious superabundance of small well-tended gardens which at 
first sight takes away all thought from the beholder save that of beauty. 
The blackbirds were singing their loudest, the doves were cooing on the 
roof-ridge, the rooks in the high elm trees beyond were garrulous among 
the young leaves, and the swifts wheeled whining about the gables. And 
the house itself was a fit guardian for all the beauty of this heart of 
summer.” Alfred Noyes’s enthusiasm carries him into excessive eulogy 
at times. For example, when speaking of the richness of Morris's 
writings, he refers to the richness of Shakespeare and of Keats, anid 
quotes from a recent critic the following comparison: “In the quality of 
richness Shakespeare stood quite alone till the publication of Keats's 
Endymion. When we think of Shakespeare it is his richness more than 
even his higher qualities that we think of first. In reading him, we fee! 
at every turn that we have come upon a mind as rich as Marlowe's 
' Moor, who 
Without control can pick his riches up, 
And in his house heap pearls, like pebble-stones. 


. « . His riches burden him. And no wonder: it is stiff flying with the 
ruby hills of Badakhstan on your back. Nevertheless, so strong are the 
wings of his imagination, so lordly is his intellect, that he can carry 
them all; he could carry, it would seem, every gem in Golconda, every gem 
in every planet from here to Neptune, and yet win his goal. Now, in the 
matter of richness this is the great difference between him and Keats. 
the wings of whose imagination, aerial at starting, and only iridescent 
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like the sails of a dragon fly, seem to change as he goes—become over- 
charged with beauty, in fact—‘a-bloom with splendid dyes, as are the 
tiger-moth’s deep damasked wings.’ Or, rather, it may be said that he 
seems to start sometimes with Shakespeare’s own eagle pinions, which, 
as he mounts, catch and retain color after color from the earth below, till, 
heavy with beauty as the drooping wings of a golden pheasant, they fly 
jow and level at last over the earth they cannot leave for its loveliness, 
not even for the holiness of the skies.” And then Noyes says that 
Morris “carries all his riches with as great ease as Shakespeare, and 
flies low and level, not because he is weighted down with beauty, but for 
sheer love of the clinging loveliness of the earth”; and that he surpasses 
Keats because “he infallibly wins his goal.” Speaking of Morris's tale of 
“Cupid and Psyche,” he says that the riches that are heaped up in it 
“seem almost too great for any wings to carry. There is no poem in any 
Janguage so full of material, earthly loveliness. Riches are heaped on 
riches in a way that would inevitably cloy if they were given us by any 
other method than that of Morris.” This seems very extravagant praise. 
William Morris believed that his poem, Sigurd the Volsung, was his 
highest poetical achievement. We quote from Alfred Noyes’s estimate of 
it, ending with Morris’s description of King Volsung’s last battle with 
the Goths, resulting in his death at their hands: “It certainly is the most 
baffling poem of the last century. There are moments of enthusiasm 
when, with a sort of wild personal hope for our own age, we are inclined 
to say this poem is a far greater epic than Paradise Lost, that it ranks 
with the Odyssey, and that it is even more gloriously sustained in its 
level sublimity of flight. There are no passages of bathos as in Milton, 
no droppings into the ludicrous like that description of the cannonading 
angels begrimed with gunpowder. We have simply one of the greatest 
epic stories of the world told in a magnificent chant which sweeps over 
and through the whole universe. It is not an archaic story as Morris tells 
it, for it deals with elemental things arid the ‘mightier movement’ sound- 
ing and passing, winds and stars and rivers, life and death. And then 
we begin to wonder how far its glory is derivative, how much Morris 
could have done without the old saga; and yet again, whether such debts 
as he does owe really matter in the long run; whether Milton’s debt to 
the Old Testament were not as great; whether even Homer’s debts were 
not as great; and whether Morris is perhaps the great blind man who 
has touched this epic into life for all time. Certainly we may say. even 
of his debts, he owed little to anything in his own language; and what 
was given to him he has made fruitful and increased, pouring his own 
life into the northern thoughts about man and God. They gave him an 
outlet in poetry, a release for all that was burning within him with regard 
to the social evils of his time. Yet he was far too great an artist to 
intrude any foreign element into the stories themselves. He was no longer 
the ‘idle singer of an empty day’; but the message of his work to his own 
time lay in his passionate joy in the clean clear splendor of the high heroic 
atmosphere, where he was now standing like a giant on a mountain, 
waving the torch of a great pine tree, as if beaconing modern men to see 
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how all men might live free lives when their only oppressors 
and Death. Fate and Death still beleaguered his mind, but with Srander 
and sublimer gloom of battie, wherein he could rejoice like « warrior 
facing odds so mighty that defeat itself became magnificent. 11 was wey 
indeed for the modern commercial world to have a poet who could show 
it on an epic scale the courage of our northern ancestors agains! fate, the 
silent endurance of their heroes in sorrow and death and passion, their 
belief in a supernatural world, their fateful love, their deep humanity, the 


were Fate 


justice and honor of it all. What glorious suggestions of all this there are. 


in that wonderful battle-picture of the death of King Volsung and his 
little host, when, trusting to the word of a traitor, and disdaining to take 
any precautions or to heed any warning that would sully their own faith, 
they had been led into a trap and surrounded by thousands! And when 
they came to the top of a certain grassy bent they saw the land al! around 
them as thick with shield and spear as a fruitful land with the ears of 
corn ready for harvest. And King Volsung laughed and said, ‘The Goth 
king does well to meet his guests by the way.’ 


And there stood the high King Volsung in the very front of war: 

And lovelier was his vigage than ever heretofore, 

As he rent apart the peace-strings that his brand of battle bound 

And the bright blade gleamed to the heavens, and he cast the sheath to Uy 
ground. 


Then up the steep came the Goth-folk, and the spear-wood drew anigl. 
And earth’s face shook beneath them, yet cried they never a cry : 

And the Volsungs stood all silent, although forsooth at whiles 

O’er the faces grown earth-weary would play the flickering smiles, 

And swords would clink and rattle: not long had they to bide, 

For soon that flood of murder flowed round the hillock-side : 

Then at last the edges mingled, and jf men forbore the shout, 

Yet the din of steel and iron in the gray clouds rang about : 

But how to tell of King Volsung, and the valor of his folk! 

Three times the wood of battle before their edges broke ; 

And the shield-wall, sorely dwindled and reft of the ruddy gold, 
Against the drift of the war-blast for the fourth time yet did hold. 

But men’s shields were waxen heavy with the weight of shafts they bor: 
And the fifth time many a champion cast earthward Odin’s door 

And gripped the sword two-handed ; and in sheaves the spears came on. 
And at last the host of the Goth-folk within the shield-wall won, 

And wild was the work within it, and oft and o’er again 

Forth brake the sons of Volsung, and drave the foe in vain; 

For the driven throng still thickened, till it might not give aback. 

But fast abode King Volsung amid the shifting wrack 

In the place where once was the forefront: for he said: ‘My feet are old. 
And if I wend on further there is naught more to behold 

Than this that I see about me.’—Whiles drew his foes away 

And stared across the corpses that before his sword-edge lay. 

But naught he followed after: then needs must they in front 

Thrust on by the thickening spear-throng come up to bear the brunt, 
Till all his limbs were weary and his body rent and torn: 
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Then he cried: ‘Lo now, Allfather, is not the swathe well shorn? 
Wouldst thou have me toil forever, nor win the wages due?’ 


And thus died Sigurd, king of the Volsungs.” Alfred Noyes says that both 
Morris’s Socialism and his art were inspired by sincere feeling, and a 
passionate desire to set forth the highest ideals for men and to have those 
jdeals put in practice in human life. In this respect his work was entirely 
different from that of the perverse and paradoxical esthetes who followed 
and imitated him. It is this noble wistfulness that lifts his poetry to its 
high level. His work is filled with the light of Eternity. His Socialism 
and his art are united in one prayer as are the cries—“Thy will be done 
on earth,” and “Give us this day our daily bread.” Poetry, to Morris, had 
no other purpose than to suffuse common things with the light that never 
was on land or sea. In matters of the unseen world he was content to 
be as a little child. His art was religious, and its spirit is figured by his 
exquisite tapestry of the three kings kneeling before the Christ-child 
with their gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh. In one poem— 
“Love Is Enough”—he attempts to bring from behind the veil a gospel 
of what his soul had seen and heard. In it Love comes before the curtain 
first as 2 maker of images, then as a maker of pictured cloths, then with 
a cup of bitter drink and his hands bloody, then as a pilgrim, and lastly 
with a crown and palm-branch. “Have faith and suffer,” cries Love, 
“and all ye the many mansions of my house shall see.” “Fear not,” is 
Morris’s last word; for the day will come “that swalloweth up the sea,” 
and the ransomed of Love shall return to dwell in that house of many 
mansions, From above, Love is calling down to the sufferers on earth: 


And if, the while ye toiled and sorrowed most, 
The sound of your lamenting seemed all lost, 
And from my land no answer came again, 

It was because of that your care and pain 

A house was building, and your bitter sighs 
Came hither as toil-helping melodies, 

And in the mortar of our gem-built wall 

Your tears were mingled mid the rise and fall 
Of golden trowels tinkling in the hands 

Of the builders. 


And William Morris in this poem, “Love Is Enough.” sounds the same 
cry as prophets and apostles: 


Love is enough: ho ye who seek saving, 

Go no further; come hither; there have been who have found it 
And these know the House of Fulfillment of Craving ; 

These know the Cup with the roses around it ; 

These know the World’s Wound and the balm that hath bound it: 


od 


And these cried out, “Love, lead us home! 


And then the poet bids the weary and earth-worn listen to Love's call of 
compassion: 
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Come cling round about me, ye faithful who sicken 
Of the weary unrest and the world’s passing fashion ! 
As the rain in midmorning your troubles shall thicken, 
But surely within you some Godhead doth quicken, 
As ye cry to me heeding, and leading you home. 


In closing his notice of the poem, “Love Is Enough,” Alfred Noyes says: 
“What is all this but the gold and frankincense and myrrh of his three 
kings? In every line that Morris wrote he was helping on earth to builq 
that distant continuing city whose first foundation was jasper, the second 
sapphire, the third a chalcedony, the fourth an emerald. His abiding city 
was not and never could be here. His work is suffused with the eternal 
light of that vision of an ultimately reconciled and ransomed world to 
which Shelley attained and Keats was climbing when he murmured. 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty!’—the vision shadowed forth in sign and 
symbol by all the prophets of all the ages; the unconquerable and 
inviolable hope of mankind, that the desert and solitary place shall at 
last break into singing, and the wilderness blossom as the rose, and 
sorrow and sighing flee away.” 





